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Voices 

Every higher education administrator in America needs to read this volume. 
When one is in the midst of significant change, it is useful to step back, to get 
the big picture and reflect on its relevance to local realities. Campus child 
care is a significant phenomena on our college campuses. The information needed 
to guide day-to-day decisions about campus care in specific college sites is con- 
tained in these pages. 

These pages reflect the new realities of university and college life. While 
the college campus is still seen as territory for a community of scholars, it is 
also seen as a comnwnity that is part and parcel of everyday life. It is a com- 
munity far removed from the ivory tower and deeply and joyfully enmeshed in family 
life. Students are no longer just students; they are "student parents"; and their 
children are carried with them as regularly as are their books. 

Administrators vary in their responses to campus child care. Many, reflect- 
ing their own docile 50 's mentality, and relieved that the turbulence of the 
sixties is over, long to recapitulate that former time when things on campus seem- 
ed much simpler. These administrators, perhaps more than any others, will profit 
from this volume. These pages prove that such longing is misguided and totally 
inappropriate to today *s campus life. Still others, reflecting the "instant solu- 
tion" mentality of the 70's and early 80^s; probably experience impatience and 
frustration at the ups and downs of the campus-care saga across the country. 
These administrators, too, need the lessons of these pages. There are no simple, 
"instant" solutions to campus-care challenges. But, ps this volume attests, there 
is a rich vision and a rich experience upon which to build to the campus-care 
ideal for each individual campus. 

Whether or not one is longing for the "good old days" or "chomping at the 
bit" for change is not the real issue. What is at issue in these pages is the 
incredible power for revitalization of our universities which is evident herein. 
In a time when our colleges are seen variously as too removed from the surrounding 
culture, too narrow in their vocational focus, too easy in their requirements, 
etc^, a struggling, energetic, bright, and committed gu:>up of professionals has 
come upon the scene and created an institution that precludes isolation of the 
campus, fosters long-term, family-oriented work world coafiaitments, and provides a 
campus-based support system for parent-students in their academic struggle... 
rather than watered-down courses. 

The voices in these pages are not naive voices. They know that their is a 
growing struggle and they are aware that the victory will be won through nuts-and- 
bolts strategies as well as overarching vision and determination. They recount 
struggles "internal" to the academic setting, jousting with obstacles to their 
survival and success. They evidence a surprising savvy, for so new a group, as to 
the complexity of the networks within which they must operate for their ultimate 
triumph. In the terms of Jacob W. Getzels, today's leading educational theorist, 
these voices resound with the complexities of "(1^ local community, (2) adminis- 
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tratlve comounity, (3) social community, (4) instrumental community, (5) ethnic 
coiamunity, and (6) ideological community." (Jacob W. Getwls, "The Communities of 
Education"), in Hope Jensen Leichter (editor) Families and Communities a s Edu- 
cators (New York: Teachers College Press, 1979, pp. 95-118.) But theirs is not~ir 
sophisticatiou born only of theory. In this volume there is theory that has been 
tested and refiv.ed in the open crossfire of the trenches. Apparently, for all 
their nurturing tendencies, campus-care professionals can be tough as nails. 
Indeed, they have to be. 

An old educational saw maintains that it takes fifty years from conception of 
an educational innovation to its full-fledged implementation in the American edu- 
cational system. Success takes time. From this perspective, campus care is about 
halfway there. This extremely valuable assemblage of reports and presentations 
has the extra added importance of being a "snapshot" of the current state of af- 
fairs in the development of cnmpus care across America. The importance ox this 
volume as documentation of institutional change in higher education goes without 
saying. Its value can only increase with time. 

Readers twenty-five years from now will be able to gauge their own progress 
and reevaluate their own vision and commitment on the basis of what they find 
here. Ii= the voices of these pages are heard, these third-mi llenium campus-care 
professionals will look out their windows at campuses where, as a matter of 
course, children are playing and learning along with their student-parents. 

Perhaps, some of them, will have been such children themselves. In these 
cases, there can be seen what is perhaps the greatest potential long-term effect 
of the movement presented here. Ultimately, it will be the campus-care children 
of today, whose formative years are spent in the higher education environment, who 
will finally realize the higher education campus that is the dream of the authori- 
ties in this volume. It is tantalizing to try to read the state of mind of these 
heirs of today's campus-care movement. For them, "suffer the little children..." 
will be an assumed campus axiom, not a desideratum . And, if the realistic and 
optimistic spirit of the their forbearera, is also inherited, their dreams and 
aspirations for institutional change on campus ca. 2010 will be equally as excit- 
ing as those given the profession by the campus-care specialists of 1987 whose 
voices are recorded in this volume. 

David A. Bickimer, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
Pace University 
September 8, 1987 
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PIEPACE 



The National Coalition for Campus Child Care was founded on the belief that 
canpus child care should be provided as an integral part of higher educational 
systems. As child care professionals, we believe that campus child care programs 
should be educational and service facilities which provide but are not limited to 
the following essentials: 

!• Safe, healthy environments for young children. 

2. Development ally sound educational programs designed to meet the 
diverse needs of today's young children and their families. 

3. Quality child care services for parents. 

4. Support services for the campus community. 

It is our contention that campus child care programs lace unique issues as 
well as many of those common to all early childhood education programs. Among 
these unique issues are: 

1. The establishment and maintenance of centers on college campuses. 

2. Expansion and revision required by growing and changing campus 
needs . 

3. Coordination of operations with diverse internal and external 
administrative units. 

4. The advantages and disadvantages of the autonomous character of 
campus child care programs. 

Because of the sense of isolation or autonomy which often results from the 
nature of campus centers, we believe that the National Coalition for Campus Child 
Care should provide a format for the exchange of information as well as a vehicle 
for supportive peer and professional interaction. Indeed, within the statement of 
purpose of our organization is the establishment of a national forum for sharing 
and disseminating information about campus child care through the organization of 
a national conference each year, the identification of resources, and the facili-* 
tatlon of a cooperative assistance network among programs. 

This collection of articles developed from conference presentations is yet 
another way to further these goals. Our purpose is to disseminate information 
more widely about the l,ssue we face and the practices they generate. Heretofore, 
these presentations only reached an audience of thirty to fifty at individual con- 
ference sessions or one to two hundred at a keynote address. Now we are hoping to 
have a much larger group benefit from this collection which represents presanta- 
tlons from the last decade of practice. These papers not only cover a significant 
span of time, but they originate from a true diversity of centers across the 
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Itltll' ^'^l^^S^^ range of topics i. broad, each i, directly related to the 
issues encountered in caapus child care today. 

4„to '^T" 'IrV^ n««ssary to take c««pus child care 

into the 90'.. in effect, a call for continued action. Following are sections on 
U) the mission and challenges for canpus child care; (2) how ca>pus child care 
ll^u!:^ \° national picture, an in-depth look at one state, and a 

^M, P*'^»^1<^"1*'^, d"ign» in operation at specific colleges and universities 

??n^;^.n ^'T^'^' '° • .conceptually, practically. ,nd 

financially, with soise specific examples of different start-up approaches; (4) the 
t!!cS?n*°' P"f of campus child care directors; (5) how centers rebate to Se 
teaching, service and research mission of institutions of higher education; (6) 
advocacy issues; and (7) bibliographic resources. » « ea cation, ^o; 

„-rt ^^»<^°llection supports our notion that child care should be an integral 
II . Jl* ^ education system and points out how we are and can be a part of 
the teaching, service, and research mission of any university or college. Not 
only do we feel proud of our success in obtaining from members the contents of 

if \T *i ^^"^ """^ " "^P the growth and development 

of individual centers and the Coalition as a whole. xuii»eui, 

Carol R. Keyes and Ruth E. Cook 
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SECTIOK ONE 



The Issues Before Us 



What Is our leadership role In the large field of child care and early educa- 
tion? We must work toward the Integration of child care and early education* We 
must also move forward In staff development, curriculum practices and Involvement 
of parents. Our challenges Include the provision of quality child care and early 
education, the training of those who are to be the child care providers of the 
future, an effective partnership with parents; networking, and the building of 
alliances in support of families and children* While facing these critical 
challenges, we must also serve as models for the community, as advocates for 
children, and as resources for other departments and programs on campus* 

This section and the articles in it were included, first, to provide an impe- 
tus to take a ^'proactive stance", as Douglas Powell says in his keynote* They 
offer a historical perspective on the issues we must address as well as a charge 
to be leaders and to create new knowledge; in fact, to find a balance that enables 
us to do the day to day work while contributing to the larger field of child care 
and early education* 
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Integrating Child Care and Early Childhood Education* 



Douglas R. Powell 



My topic today pertains to one of the most pressing challenges our field 
faces as we move toward the 19903: How do we Integrate the traditions of child 
care and early childhood education? 

In 1985, long before I knew I would have the honor of speaking before this 
Impressive group, I had an Inkling this topic would be of keen Interest to your 
Coalition. The Inkling came from the report of a colleague who attended your 
annual meeting In Chicago. In Introducing himself at a small group session at the 
Chicago meeting, this person indicated that he "did not work In child care but was 
a head teacher in a laboratory nursery school." At the conclusion of the session, 
Carol Keyes quickly sought out my colleague and firmly told him, "Young man, you 
DO work in child care. Nursery school is a form of child care." 

Carol had a positive Impact on this person, reminding him of the error our 
field has long made in treating child care and early education as uniquely sepa- 
rate entitles. The historical roots of child care and early education are remark- 
ably different. Yet if this field is to flourish in the years ahead, we must 
close this historical gulf between child care and early education. I am convinced 
that campus child care has a special role to play in helping us move toward this 
much needed integration. 

Campus child care has many constituencies. There are children whose develop- 
mental needs require our sensitive attention. There are parents whose dally 
schedules and child-rearing values need to be accommodated. There are overworked 
and underpaid staff whose professional and personal needs we should not Ignore. 
There are budget people who force us to worry about the bottom line. There are 
licensing experts who remind us almost dally of health and safety Issues. And 
there are campus administrators who want assurances their token financial support 
of our programs yield at least a ten-fold return. 

Collectively these constituencies Impose multiple, and sometimes conflicting 
demands on campus child care operations. Campus child care administrators have a 
tough juggling act to perform on a dally basis. I appreciate your situation and 
get angry over the shoestring budgets that characterize niost of our operations. 
But at the same time, I want to take a risk here today and remind m of yet anoth- 
er constituency that campus child care should not forget. The constituency I have 
in mind is the larger general field of child care. This constituency does not 
confront us dally as do children, parents, administrators, and staff. In the 
press of the many demands on our programs, it is easy to lose sight of where we 
fit into the field. Conferences such as this one provide an opportunity for tak- 
ing perspective. 



^Keynote speech delivered at the annual meeting of the National Coalition for 
Campus Child Care, March, 1987, New Orleans, LA. 
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I have prepared my speech today as one perspective on the needs of the child care 
field at large, and how campus child care can provide a valuable leadership role 
in responding to these needs. We need models of high-quality child care that 
incorporate the best of early educational practice. Campus child care has a 
special role to play in this regard. 

The plan for my remarks today is as follows. Fiirst, I wish to comment brief- 
ly on historical and contemporary views of child care and early child care and 
early education. Second, I want to discuss three critical problem areas in our 
field that can be addressed through an integration of the traditions of child care 
and early childhood education. Campus child care is uniquely suited to generate 
some solutions to these problems. Lastly, I want to suggest some steps campus 
child care might take to enhance its position as a catalyst for change in the 
field. 

Comments such as my colleague's that separate child care and early education 
are not surprising. Full-day child care programs and nursery schools have evolved 
in very different ways in this country. Day care programs grew out of a child- 
welfare movement to care and protect j-.he children of immigrant and working-class 
parents. It has been seen as a service for underprivileged or inadequate people. 
The field of social work was heavily involved in earlier forms of day care, pro- 
viding crisis intervention, supportive services to the family, and therapeutic 
services for the child. The emphasis was on treatment. 

In contrast, the American origins of the nursery school are closely connected 
to the child study movement of the 1920s. Preschool education grew out of a 
middle-class mothers' movement to enhance young children's development through 
half-day nursery schools and training programs for mothers. 

The social context in which child care and early education now function is 
dramatically different. Out-of-home child care is no longer a marginal element of 
society, serving children from poor families. For parents at all economic strata, 
day care increasingly is an essential component of the family's support system. 
Further, the half-day nursery school program is no longer viewed as a frill for 
children from middle-class families. The benefits of early education for children 
from low-income circumstances is now well understood in many quarters of society. 
A result is that in today's world the distinctions between day care and early 
education are increasingly artificial. Continued treatment of these two forms of 
children's programs as significantly different entities provides a fragmentation 
in a field that desperately needs a unified conceptualization of services to 
children and families. Moreover, full-day and part-time programs can learn from 
each other. We have rich traditions to share and build upon. Cross-fertilization 
most likely would be beneficial to all concerned. All children need care that 
incorporates the best of early education and child care practices. 

There are signs that the historical gulf between child care and early educa- 
tion has narrowed a good deal in recent years. Some have resisted this movement. 
Others have welcomed it with open arms. One of the earliest signs of the narrow- 
ing of the gap in our field was in 1950 when Read's prominent textbook in early 
childhood education treated the day care center as one kind of nursery school. 
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identical to all other early childhood programs in its assumptions about the 
child, curriculum approaches, and teacher behaviors. More recently we have Bettye 
Caldwell^s creative concept of educare, which is an effort to conceptually combine 
the functions nurturance and education. 

In spite of these developments, there continue to be different windows 

through which we view early education and child care. With full-day child care, 

our society has asked whether it is harmful. We have asked, and we continue to 
ask, questions such as these (see Peters, 1980): 

Does day care damage the attachment between the child and the mother? 
Does day care retard cognitive development? 

Does day care produce children who lack self-control, who are overly 
aggressive or overly passive? 

Does day care lead to too great a reliance on peers or to later unsatis- 
factory peer relationships? 

Does day care usurp the mother^ s responsibility for the child? 

There is research evidence that provides a qualified no answer to each of 
these questions. But the questions continue to persist. Just in the past month I 
have encountered at least thrf^e instances where concern about the negative effects 
of day care has been center stage. One was a very progressive Fortune Magazine 
(Chapman, 1987) article on child care problems in corporate America. Another was 
an article by Jay Belsky regarding the effects of day care on infants. And yet 
another was a conversation with a child care professional who candidly told me, 
"Down deep inside me, I^m not convinced day care is a good place for kids. In 
fact, I worry about how these kids will turn out as adults." 

Our society does not impose these questions on the half-day nursery school 
experience. We are not preoccupied with the effects of half -day programs on the 
mother-child relationship, or on the child cognitive, social and emotional 
development. Rather, we ask whether educational programs for children are bene- 
ficial. It is assumed they are not harmful. 

These differing interests in the effects of day care and early education re- 
flect societal views of the traditional American family and the importance of 
maternal care. At a national level we are ambivalent about the legitimacy of non- 
familial care. Our tax laws, corporate policies, and government expenditures on 
social programs support the myth, not the realities, of American family life. 
Even modern-day versions of the "Leave it to Beaver" television program avoid the 
child care issue. 

Our society uses different windows for Justifying the existence of child care 
and early education. When the case is made for child care, the focus is typically 
on the demanding work and school schedules of parents. Benefits for the child are 
often secondary or neglected matters in these arguments. More recently we see the 
argument for child care based on benefits for a third party such as an employer or 
sponsoring institution. Recent studies show a strong relationship between a 
high-quality child care program and work-related behaviors such as absenteeism, 
productivity, and morale. Corporations are being told that good child care is 
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good business. It improves employee loyalty, satisfaction, and recruiting. On 
our campuses we hear variations on this theme. Campus child care is billed as a 
way to recruit new faculty, support nontraditional students, and improve the pro- 
ductivity of campus personnel. 

A different window is used to make the case for early education. In arguing 
for preschool education, generally there is reference to children's social and 
academic skills. It is common to hear about the findings of the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies (1983) and the Perry Preschool Project (Berrueta-Clement , et 
al., 1984) regarding the long-term impact of early childhood education. The 
separateness of child care and early education is evident in the current debates 
about the education of four-year-olds. As we know, many states are considering 
the merits of public school programs for four-year-olds. Typically the arguments 
focus on the academic gains for children. But certainly lurking in the background 
of these debates is a profound child care need that may be partially solved by 
opening the school to younger children at public expense. It is unfortunate that 
the debate about the education of four-year-olds cannot be seen as partly a child 
care issue. It is more unfortunate, in my judgement, that we need to subject 
children to inappropriate academic programs for four-year-olds because we are 
unable to come to grips with our nation's child care problems. 

A major reason for the gap between child care and early education is our 
society's ambivalence toward out-of-home child care. We must acknowledge the 
dominant ideology about home and motherhood as a major obstacle to bridging the 
gap between early education and child care. But we cannot allow these prevailing 
beliefs to prevent us from developing and refining programs that integrate the 
best of our pooled knowledge from child care and early education practices. 

I want to discuss briefly three critical areas that in my judgment would pro- 
vide an exciting agenda for incorporating and building upon the experiences of 
early education and day care. These three areas are by no means an exhaustive 
list. But they represent pressing needs in the child care field and are illustra- 
tive of the ways in which we can draw on both day care and early education program 
experiences to address problems in the field. The three areas are: staff 
development; curricular practices; and relations with parents. 

Several studies suggest that one of the most important assurances of quality 
child care programs is the training of staff. The National Day Care Study, for 
instance, found that in classrooms where lead teachers had specialized training in 
child development or early education, there was more social interaction with 
children, more cooperation among children, more child involvement in the program, 
and greater gains on the Preschool Inventory (Ruopp, Travers, Glantz, & Coelen, 
1979). A love of children is not enough to make an effective teacher and care 
giver. 

These research findings come as no surprise to professionals in the field. 
Yet our field needs to do a better job of acting on this knowledge. At a broad 
level we need policies and practices that prevent untrained individuals from 
securing responsible positions in child care. At a program level we need models 
of how to nurture the growth and development of child care professionals. Pre- 
sently I am carrying out a large study on this topic with Andrew Stremmel at 
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Purdue University. We have secured detailed information from more than 500 staff 
members in licensed group child care progtams in the state of Indiana* Our study 
focuses on the information and support networks of child care workers. What in- 
formation sources guide their classroom practices? To whom do they turn when 
they've had a particularly bad day? What is the support system of the typical 
child care worker? These are some of the foci of our study. Presently we ate 
coding the data, but a cursory glance at the questionnaire responses suggests this 
topic is seriously neglected in the field. Oar questionnaire is 18 pages long and 
takes at least 30 minutes to complete. Before we mailed it out I had serious 
doubts as to whether time-pressed child care staff would respond. But to my 
amazement, the response has been overwhelming. Not only do respondents complete 
the entire 18 pages, many of them write detailed comments with stories about the 
stresses, strains, and Joys of caring for young children. They are delighted that 
someone cared to ask them about their work. 

A preliminary look at the data suggests that for some individuals a source of 
strain in child care work is not only the poor pay and working conditions, but 
also the lack of opportunity to talk with other staff, to reflect on one's work, 
to interact with the supervisor about substantive matters, and to see the program 
as a setting that enhances the professional growth of the staff. 

A recent article by Victoria Dimidjian (1982) on the evaluation of a campus 
child care program points to the need for a system to train and support the child 
care staff. Dimidjian found that work-study students in a campus child care 
program desired more assistance in helping to define and affirm their roles and 
standards of performance in the center's daily operations. "Students felt needs 
for better orientation to their Jobs, more continuous supervision and feedback on 
their performance, better on-the-job training, and supportive administrative 
handling of child management and staff conflicts when they arose." 

This is a fruitful area for research and program development work. Well- 
qualified lead staff need nurture, as do assistants who have minimal or no formal 
training in the field. Campus child care will continue to make extensive use of 
student workers, some of whom have academic majors totally unrelated to child 
development. We need to develop and disseminate strategies for the effective 
support of all levels of staff in our programs. To do this, we can draw on the 
extensive teacher training experiences of the laboratory nursery school and the 
sensitivity to personality and psychosocial factors that has characterized the day 
care field. 

The second critical area in need of our attantion is the role of the curricu- 
lum in a child care program. Research on curriculum issues has been done almost 
exclusively in half -day nursery schools. There is almost no research on curricu- 
lum and teaching practices in full-day child care programs. Day care research on 
program practices has focused on structural dimensions such as group size and 
staff-child ratio. While these are essential parameters of a child care program, 
ve need to know more about effective teaching strategies within a child care set- 
ting. 
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For about the past 15 years curriculum issues have been on the back burner in 
our field. The advent of Head Start in 1965 prompted serious interest in which 
curriculum would achie^'e the greatest results with young children. A number of 
curriculum comparison studies were launched, but proved to be exceedingly dif- 
ficult methodologically. The flodings of these studies suggested that any well- 
conceived and administered progrt-n could be effective with young childreu. One of 
the curriculum comparison studies, for instance, concluded that the key issue in 
early childhood education is not which curriculum to use, but how to manage any 
curriculum to achieve positive results (Weikart, Epstein, Bond, & Weiiiart, 1978). 
At about the same time these findings appeared, the existence of the early child- 
hood intervention enterprise was in jeopardy due to the findings of the Westing- 
house study of Head Start (Ciccrilli, 1969). 

Policy-makers questionad whether there should be government support for early 
education at all. Debates about curriculum were, foreshadowed by these concerns. 
Also in the 1970s, the dramatic growth of mothers in the out-of-home workforce 
created a profound need for child care. Our attention was focused on issues sur- 
rounding quantity ; our country quickly needed day care slots. Quality was a 
secondary concern. 

Now in the late 1980s curriculum issues are returning to a central position 
in discussions about child care. Perhaps this reflects a developmental stage in 
the growth of the child care field. Mary Pine's informative case study of the 
growth of this National Coalition for Campus Child Care notes that over time the 
annual conferences began to focus more and more on curriculum and quality issues. 
Within the National Association for the Education of Young Children we certainly 
see efforts to ensure quality child care through the voluntary accreditation 
academy, guidelines for the training of personnel, and standards for developmen- 
tally appropriate practices. 

Adding fuel to this movement are recent findings of follow-up studies which 
suggest that curriculum and teaching practices do matter. I reviewed thid litera- 
ture in the September, 1986, issue of Young Children (Powell, 1986). The data 
suggest that the type of program attended in the preschool years has a distinctive 
influence on adolescent functioning. For example, the careful work of Louise 
Miller and colleagues (Miller & Bizzell, 1983) indicater that boys, but not girls, 
who attended a Montessori or traditional nursery school were superior in school 
achievement in 8th grade compared to boys who had been enrolled in a didactic 
direct instruction preschool. Also, the follow-up study by Schweinhart and col- 
leagues (Schweinhart, Weikart, & Lamer, 1986) at High/Scope suggests that both 
boys and girls enrolled in the didactic Bereiter-Englemann preschool program en- 
gaged in twice as many acts of juvenile delinquency as children who attended a 
traditional nursery school or a High/Scope preschool. These findings are provoca- 
tive but not conclusive. We need research that confirms and elaborates on these 
findings before definitive curriculum recommendations can be made. 

As I noted earlier, the bulk of curriculum research has been done in half-day 
nursery schools. Very little research on curriculum and teaching practices has 
been done in all-day child care programs. Moreovftr, most of the work has been 
done on model programs primarily involving black children from low-income fami- 
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lies* This severely limits the applicability of the existing research, and leads 
to a lack of information on the effectiveness o£ different curriculum strategies 
in an all-day program* 

Curriculum issues are especially intriguing in campus child care programs 
that have flexible schedules for the arrival and departure of children. Your 
programs have a unique role to play in helping t.he field think about ways to 
organize a flextiae setting so it is more than a custodial child care arrange- 
ment. How do we handle children's transitions to and from the center when dif- 
ferent sets of adults and children are likely to be involved at different times? 
How do we provide a sense of continuity for children, as well as meaningful child- 
initiated activities? 

There is a related curriculum issue your programs are well suited to ad- 
dress. My prediction is that moic arid more children will be involved in multiple 
child care arrangements. How do we provide activities that are consistent with 
experiences in other settings? How Jo we help children and parents coordinate 
experiences across a variety of settings? What are some strategies for reducing 
overload on the child? Perhaps in some situations our programs should provide a 
stimulus shelter for children rather than a stimulus-rich environment. 

A final curriculum area I encouraga you to contribute to is after-school 
child care. Nationally, the after-school child care situation seems to be repeat- 
ing the developmental pattern that characterizes the growth of oreschool day 
care. Now we are concerned about quantity — that is, creating program slots for 
school-age children. Interests in quality programming nre taking a back seat to 
the pressure for more program funds. But curriculum quality issues need to be 
addressed. Herding large numbers of children into a gymnasium where they sit for 
up to three hours watching television or doing homework, with a staff-child ratio 
of 1 to 100, is a far cry from a developmental ly appropriate setting. But even 
moving beyond these extreme situations, we need creative program development work 
that provides models of child-centered programs. 

The third area 1 wish to addrcjs is relations with parents. Parenthood has 
always been a demanding job, but in today's world the sources of help for parents 
are growing thin. Hij/h quality time with children ia becoming an American luxury 
item. 

Families with young children on college campuses are among the most stressed 
in the population. Parents have multiple roles to perform and their schedules are 
constantly changing. 

Recent studies conducted by Elian Galinsky at Bank Street College provide 
insight into the problems of managing the demands of work and family (see Chapman, 
1987). Just several decades ago our view of the work-family problem focused 
primarily on the conflict between excessive work hours of career-oriented corpo- 
rate men and the '^motional needs of their wives and children. Now results support 
the prevalent view that balancing job and family demands is extremely difficult 
for the majority of parents. Women are more affected than men by the dual roles 
of worker and parent. Galinsky found that working mothers with children under 18 
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years of age were more likely to have higher stress levels, suffer from more psy- 
chosomatic symptoms, and to have greater work-family interference than their male 
counterparts. 

The period of time before children enter elementary school (under 6 years of 
age) is the hardest of all for both employed fathers and mothers. Work-family 
tensions are particularly difficult for parents with a child under one year of 
age. These parents are more likely to be absent or late for work than parents 
with older children, according to the Galinsky studies. Parents with children 
under one year also report higher levels of stress and more negative physiological 
symptoms such as headaches and backaches. 

Directly related to these work-family tensions are Inadequate child care 
arrangements. Galinsky found the problems with child care were the most signifi- 
cant predictors of absenteeism and unproductive time at work. The 3 o'clock syn- 
drome is part of the landscape in most work settings. These problems include the 
difficulty in finding child care, dissatisfaction with current child care arrange- 
ments, and the frequency with which regular arrangements broke down. Parents of 
children under one year have the most difficulty in finding child care. One out 
of every three employed fathers and mothers with infants said the child care 
search process was difficult compared to one out of every four employed parents 
with children three to five years of age. 

The overwhelming trend in the Galinsky study is the importance of a reliable 
system of child care in promoting the positive mental and physical health of 
mothers. The more frequently the child care arrangement broke down, the more 
likely the mother was to have higher levels of work-family interference. 

One implication of the high stress level parents are under pertains to the 
continuity between home and child care arrangement. In this field, we have long 
seen the importance of parents and caregivers functioning as partners in socializ- 
ing and educating the young child. This is based on the theory that a child's 
socialization experiences are improved when there is close coordination and com- 
munication among major socialization agents. The available evidence indicates 
that the reality is far different from this ideal view of interactions between 
parents and teachers. Recent studies point to low levels of parent involvement in 
school activities. In one study of a high quality child care programs, parents 
spent an average of 7.4 minutes per day at the program (Zigler & Turner, 1982). 
This included drop off and pick up times, conferences with center staff, time 
observing children, and participation in group meetings. In a large study I con- 
ducted of child care programs in Michigan, I found minimal coordination between 
home and center (Powell, 1978). An alarming proportion of parents — 20Z— did not 
know the name of their child's teacher. The current situation with many child 
care programs makes it easy for this to happen: vans or buses pick up children at 
their homes, making it possible for parents to infrequently or never see the staff 
or facility. Also, the miserably low pay for child care workers contribute to a 
high turnover of staff. 

A result of this limited exchange between parents and teachers or child care 
providers is that children need to learn to function in diverse settings with 
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little or no help In handling the dally transitions, lliere Is little opportunity 
for one setting to reinforce the child's experiences In the other. The fragmented 
and highly compartsentallsed nature of these systems can be stressful for the 
child* The limited contact also makes It difficult for parents to monitor the 
quality of the arrangement. 

Throughout the field, we now have a good handle on how to manage relations 
with parents. A recent national survey of child caro workers at all Job levels 
found relationships with parents to be the greatest ethical concern among early 
childhood educators* 

We need tested models of child care programs that serve as a family support 
system. This requires a modlflcafion of our long-standing practices surrounding 
parent Involvement In the half-day nursery school. It also requires a modifica- 
tion of the treatment orlentatlor of the traditional day care center. Parents 
need both Information and social support to be competent parents. Our task Is to 
generate feasible ways to provide tl^ls through our programs. The practices that 
worked In the 1950s and 1960$ are no longer viable In the 1980s. 

Closing Conents 

The Intended theme of my remarks today Is that the larger child care field 
would benefit from your contributions to research and program development that 
Integrate the traditions of child care and early education. 

I realize most of the campus child care represented in this Coalition was not 
set up to serve a research and development function. The origins of most campus 
child care are In the realm of service to the campus community. Many of the pro- 
grams In the Coalition operate under the aegis of a student services arm of the 
college or university » and not an academic unit. 

At the same tlme» there is great potential for you to contribute to the 
field. I read in your publications that this is a desirable direction. I support 
your aspirations in this regard. Ruth Cook (1984) makes a cogent argument for 
integrating research and service in her article in Focus on Learning . Campus 
child care can and should serve as a new kind of laboratory for Innovations in the 
child care field. Already many of you are experimenting with creative ways of 
dealing with the three critical areas I set forth in my talk today. 

Efforts to provide knowledge and leadership to the child nare field require 
programs to assume a proactive stance in generating an action plan. We cannot 
contribute meaningfully to the field by passively responding to every request that 
is made of us on the college campus. This is a major problem in being a service- 
driven institution. What others want our programs to do or become may not be in 
the best interests of the child, the staff, or the families we serve. If we view 
campus child care as a program development and demonstration site, we have a mis- 
sion that is determined in part by the needs of the profession. 

Contributing knowledge and leadership to the child care field also requires 
programs to strengthen ties with academic units on our campuses. The kind of ties 
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I have in mind, however, go beyond our providing children and parents as research 
subjects. I view the child care staff in a nore substantive role, serving in a 
collegial capacity with other faculty and staff in generating program designs, 
curriculum strategies, and research. This connects with my earlier commenn about 
assuming a proactive posture in defining the paraueters of the child care pro- 
gram. Relations with professional associations should be kept strong. NAEYC 
needs and deserves our active support. So does this Coalition. On a shoest^ring 
budget, you have done remarkably well. 

The challenge of integrating child care and early education is a great one. 
V\iB Coalition and your individual programs can contribute to this crycial need. 

view this Coalition as a reflection of the pioneering spirit that characterizes 
our field. It is my hope that the values of risk-taking, innovation, and pertljist- 
ence will continue to prevail in this Coalition and in your services to children 
and families. 
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Meeting the Challenges* 



Harriet A. Alger 



The other keynote speakers this week, Maxine Greene and Douglas Powell, are 
not directly involved with campus child care, but are part of the academic com- 
munity of teaching faculty, researchers and writers. It is nice to hear their 
words of support for what we are doing because there has been little support for 
campus child care from academic programs on many campuses* 

Laboratory nursery schools have had excellent facilities, trained staff and 
have been supported by the college or university budget. Campus child care has 
too often been housed in poor facilities and expected to be self-sufficient. 

The question that has been repeatedly asked about Head Start is: "'"^ t good 
does Head Start do?" It is characteristic of the problems we face that the 
question usually asked about child care is: "What harm does child care do?" 

This situa ,ion is changing now. Many of the most respected national leaders 
in early childhood education strongly support the need for quality child care. 
Eminent researchers have provided us with evidence that good child care is not 
only not harmful to children and families, it is beneficial in many important 
ways. The National Association for the Education of Young Children has taken a 
leadership role in defining good child care and in encouraging its membership to 
advocate for more accessible, affordable quality child care. 

However, on many of our campuses there is still little communication or co- 
operation between campus child care staff and education departme^ , this despite 
the fact that most child care directors and teachers are tradi >nally educated 
and trained early childhood professionals. 

Drs. Greene and Powell have challenged us to do what we can to end this 
separation and to integrate child care into early childhood education. 

We usually blame the other educators for this segregation, but I think we are 
also at fault. As many of us become involved in Head Start and child care, we 
became frustrated with the lack of support from the traditional early childhood 
professional organizations such as National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, the lack of relevance of AEYC activities to our problems and the lack of 
responsiveness of AEYC members to our needs. New organizations were formed and we 
poured our energies into them: Head Start associations, 4C organizations, this 
coalition. 



*Keynote speech National Coalition for Campus Child Care 1987 Conference, New 
Orleans. 
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These organizations have filled an important need, but professionally and 
politically we also need the resources of the broader-based AEYC* More and more 
of us have joined again, and as our numbers have grown, we have begun t*^ influence 
the feelings of the other members and to change the policies and activities of 
local state affiliates and NAEYC. With the strong support now given by NAEYC, we 
must exert even more effort to build ties with other early childhood professionals 
in local and state AEYC's and work to gain their respect and their involvement in 
child care concerns* 

Maxine Greene discussed the integral relationship that she believes should 
exist between research and service* In the past it was usually the controlled 
atmosphere of the lab school that provided the setting for any research relating 
to children in early childhood, programs* There is now increased respect for 
research involving teachers in regular classrooms and more interest in child care 
as a setting for research possibilities* 

Here again, we have helped to create the division between research and child 
care* Many of us have been impatient with researchers* We have characterized 
them as irrelevant and impractical* We have not even effectively used the helpful 
studies that have been done* We should be encouraging research in our centers and 
learning more about how to conduct it or facilitate it* We need more good re- 
search on the effects of child care and on what constitutes quality care* Such 
research may help to prove that we are doing a good job and aid us in our struggle 
for stability and security* If good research proves to be critical of our ef- 
forts » we should learn from it and make the appropriate changes* 

The workshops at this week's conference alerted us to some successes that we 
can celebrate and some problems that we need to address* New centers have been 
built or will be built on several campuses: Southern Illinois University, St* 
Louis Community College and Ohio State University* There is an innovative and 
effective Child Care Planning Project in Cleveland with funding for a demonstra- 
tion program at Cuyahoga Community College* Welcome news* 

Most of the problems discussed were familiar: the lack of adequate salaries 
and fringe benefits, the need for space, the struggles to maintain program quali- 
ty. 

The most discouraging and ironic situation reported on this week has develop- 
ed in three states which have passed provisions for comparable worth or have re- 
classified jobs to achieve more pay equity* At first we celebrated when child 
care positions were recognized for the true responsibility, training, experience 
and skill involved* Many directors and teachers received $6,000 - $7,000 raises* 
However, funding to state campuses has been allocated to support the increased 
salaries of staLe employees only, and not those of the child care staff in centers 
that are incorporated as separate service organizations* 

These center directors are now faced with the possibility of having to 
eliminate jobs, hire less qualified staff, or lower program quality re: staff/ 
child ratios* We cannot let this happen* We must all help them fight or we will 
soon face similar threats as we manage to win comparable worth recognition in 
other states* 
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One director was told 
We are not flashy Cadillacs 
quality care we provide Is 
less Is harmful to children 



that the campus could not 
! We are good, dependable 
not a luxury. It Is like 



afford a "Cadillac" program. 
, cost effective Hondas. The 
quality nutrition. Anything 



Last year when I was hoaored with election to the Athenian Council of this 
organization, the Goddess Athena was described not only as the Goddess Of Wisdom 
and Crafts, but as a fighter leading her battalions into war. That seemed appro- 
priate Lo me at that time. I've been a trouble-shooter, some would say a trouble- 
maker. Involved for three decades in fighting for issues important to children and 
families. 



Upon reflection this year, however, I decided that there were other attri- 
butes of the mythical Goddess Athena that relate even more directly to the skills 
and attitudes which are needed to be effective advocates. She was, we are told by 
Jean Bolen in her book, "Goddesses in Everywoman" (1984), skilled in diplomacy, 
had foresight, planned well, worked to acquire mastery of needed skills, was 
patient, a superb teacher, persistent, joined men as an equal or superior. Her 
efforts were sharply focused and well-directed. She kept a cool head in a crisis, 
was a good strategist, naturally assertive, comfortable with competition, ener- 
getic, practical, pragmatic. Now there's a role model for child care profession- 
als in the 80' si 



Child care is a field that has been dominated by women and men with more than 
usual concern and sensitivity. We are "nice" people, easily hurt, often martyrs 
to our causes. We don't think we should have to compete because our causes are 
right and just and should be supported by all. We don't think that we should have 
to do much to persuade because the rationale for what we believe should be self- 
evident. Any reasonable person should see the light. We don't like unreasonable 
or unpleasant people and do not deal with them wall. 

Our sensitivity and concern make us pleasant to know but do not always help 
to Improve salaries, find more space, assure appropriate curriculum for early 
childhood programs, or provide a stable funding base for a sliding fee scale. 

Each of us has been almost totally Immersed in our own program difficulties. 
Head Start people support Head Start Issues. Child-care providers work on child- 
care concerns. Kindergarten teachers try, often unsuccessfully, to persuade 
school administrators not to adopt curriculum, methods and materials inappropriate 
for young children. 

On campuses, students petition for child care so that they can get an 
education. Early childhood educators campaign to get what they need to train 
future teachers. Faculty and staff push for adequate care for their children so 
that they can b3 free of worry and concentrate on their jobs. Administrators want 
child care to support more non-traditional student enrollment. Child-care pro- 
viders face budget problems, low salaries. Inadequate facilities. 
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We all concentrate so hard on what has to be done to react to current pres- 
sures and crises that we seldom have time to do what Is really needed and what 
would be most effective: planning together and working together assertively, 
patiently and persistently to establish basic principles, practices and procedures 
that would benefit all early childhood programs and eliminate many of the constant 
and recurring problems we face, for example: 

- commitment to the Importance of the early years and the need for 
adequate family support as essential to the economic growth, social 
stability and effective defense of our country; 

Insistence that all administrative and curriculum decision-making In 
early childhood programs Include qualified early childhood profession- 
als and parents of young children; 

- acceptance of comparable worth In principle and practice with re- 
sources provided to support the resulting salary Increases* 

We need to focus our efforts strategically and pragmatically and to develop 
political and diplomatic skills. We need to become challenged but not uncomfort- 
able with competition and confrontation, be good sports whether we win or lose* 
We need to become fascinated with puzzles, not frustrated because we don't always 
have quick solutions to running the mazes* We need to pace ourselves so we have 
the strength to keep going, to persist. 

Sounds simplistic* How can we be patient, good sports and comfortable with 
mazes when children and their families are In trouble? When programs are faced 
with threats to quality or loss of jobs? 

I'm not talking about taking human needs lightly* I'm not suggesting that we 
can find extra time and more energy somehow* I am talking about more effective 
use of the time and energy that we have - avoiding as much as possible Ineffec- 
tive, draining emotions ^nd actions that result In less being accomplx hed* We 
don't do favors to children, parents or staff when we burn out, give up or drop 
out - actually or psychologically* 

I'm also talking about spreading the load among as many talented, concerned 
people as we can and supporting each other's causes and programs with numbers that 
are politically Impressive* 

Strategy and numbers are both Important In a battle* If we ever develop a 
really effective alliance among early childhood professionals, parents and other 
supporters we will have a powerful political voice* This does not Imply that all 
early childhood groups will ever agree on everything, but we certainly can agree 
on and work together on some of the basic Issues* 

We must not concentrate all of our efforts on behalf of campus child care on 
our own campuses* In New York, It has been necessary to work at the state level 
to try to solve most of our problems* As you know, the Coalition has been active- 
ly promoting campus child care as a national concern with the result that flnan- 
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cial aid help and subsidy for child care for low income student/parents are now 
provisions of the Higher Education Act. 

Marian Wright Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund has asked for the foraa- 
tion of a national early childhood coalition since 1978. NAEYC has the potential 
to become such an organization. I hope you will join NAEYC and your local and 
state affiliates if you do not already belong. Then help us elect people to the 
NAEYC Board who will support an active leadership and advocacy role for that 
organization. 

At the local and state levels, I hope that you will work to establish com- 
munication and cooperation among all early childhood groups, civic and church 
groups, unions and women's groups. Essentially our problems of salaries and 
services are women's issues. Our society, despite some advances, does not yet 
^fJi! considered "women's work" or the role of those who nurture young 

children. We need a climate of acceptance, of understanding and support for 
children's programs in our communities. 

Many people in this organization are already skilled in political and diplo- 
matic activity. If any of the rest of you think that it isn't possible for you to 
do what they do, please know that these are learned skills. None of us were born 
with them. The alternative is to continue to feel like victims of the present 
system instead of becoming leaders or part of the army in the campaign for neces- 
sary change. 

As we end this conference and go back to our campuses, let us re-examine 
attitudes and practices that may be contributing to our problems. We cannot and 
should not try to assume the total responsibility for the establishment and main- 
tenance of good campus child care programs. We can aspire to the qualities of 
Athena, but we can't play god or goddess, expecting to solve all problems, have 
all the right answers and have an infinite supply of energy. 

It is not our fault if one day child care ceases to exist on campuses and 
student/parents cannot find or afford care for their children. We care deeply 
about then and we will help them as much as we can, but we can't do it alone. 
Their children and their education are at risk and they must be involved in help- 
ing us solve the problems we face. Most of them will earn more money after they 
graduate than we do. It is not appropriate for child care staff to continue to 
subsidize other people's education and careers at such cost to themselves. We 
must find ways to work together, to help each other survive. 

It is not our fault if faculty and staff lose their on-site child care. We 
support them in their concerns and we will help, but we can't do it alone. Their 
children and their jobs are at risk and they must work with us if we are to con- 
tinue to provide the programs they need. 

Enrollment figures on campus are not our problem. If administrators see the 
enrollment of mature students as necessary to offset dwindling numbers of high 
school graduates, if they need child-care services to attract this non-traditional 
population, they must make an investment in our centers. We cannot continue to 
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bear the burden of providing valuable services without the commitment of suffi- 
cient resources. 

Providing practlcum sites for academic programs should not be our total re- 
sponsibility. If experience In campus child care programs Is valuable to the 
students and faculty of academic disciplines, they should be helping us to get the 
support that will provide the stability and security that our programs desperate- 
ly need. 

On and off campus, we must build effective coalitions of those who need child 
care and those who care about children and families. If we believe that we are 
equal In Importance and In ability to others In our society, we must demonstrate 
that we are. If we believe that our work Is essential to a democratic society, we 
must work to master the political process by which that society Is run. If we are 
ever to elect more men and women who share our basic values to public office, w3 
must make sure that those who might be candidates develop the skills that will 
allow them to campaign successfully and serve wit., distinction. 

In the process of becoming courageous » pragmatic, persistent, diplomatic, 
cool In a crisis and comfortable with competition, I hope we will also continue to 
be caring, warm, flexible, creative and open. Bolen also tells us that Athena was 
**one of the boys," supporting the patriarchy and the status quo, not sympathetic 
to the down trodden, not nurturing. We can't emulate those characteristics. 
That's our challenge for the future: to develop the skills we need to win respect 
and resources but retain the human qualities that allow us to nurture children, 
families and each other. 
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Critical Issues In Cai^us Child Care* 



Phyllis Povell 



In the coming years campus child care will face many important issues. Often 
the energy aaeded for the day-to-day running of our centers keeps us from focusing 
on the larger needs of campus child care. I have selected specific areas in which 
I believe we in campus care need to expend our energies. 

In a recent speech, Secretary Bennett referred to the "dissolving American 
family'. We in campus child care already have met many members of these families 
- mothers who need to finish their education and/or fathers who are continuing 
theirs. As families continue to split up, however, and to move farther away from 
the extended family we will inevitably also meet the undereducated members of 
American families; those single heads of households who need to go back to 
colleges and universities in order to be able to support their families. They 
will carry additional burdens and pressures than the families we have known in the 
past. 

In America today, Bronfenbrenner reports four of every ten females under the 
age of nineteen become pregnant and half of t'lem have a child. More than 20Z of 
our children are living in single-parent homeu and it is estimated, he says, that 
within ten years half of the children in the United States will spend a major 
portion of their lives in a single family home. These statistics, in combination 
with the tremendous increase in working mothers, necessitates that campus child 
care centers, as models for quality child care, give greater attention to appro- 
priate quality child-care training and parenting-skills training by knowledgeable 
staff personnel. Campus child care centers will also need to serve as networks 
for the community at large. As members of a campus community they may also need 
to provide health services, but will most certainly need to act as trainers, 
referral agencies, and meeting places for parents. We need to become more respon- 
sive to the non-traditional family. 

Of course we must serve as models for the best child care that can be provid- 
ed. This leads to the next two Issues to be considered. Campus child care has 
always striven to provide quality child care. The time has come for us to consid- 
er the larger idea of accreditation. 

The unique feature that campus child care brings to child care is the univer- 
sity setting with all its resource people and facilities. The need to use these 
people in the best possible ways to serve children is imperative; nursing depart- 
ments, medical schools, art, music, health, nutrition, psychology, education, 
biology, public relations; the resources are unlimited. 



*From a talk presented at the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, Washington, D.C. November 13, 1986 by Phyllis Povell, Ph.D. 
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Our role as advocates for children Is another part of the service we provide 
that must not be overlooked. We must continue to lobby for children and work with 
others to bring to fruition those rights that belong to a group that cannot speak 
for itself* 

In The Secret of ChiLihood , Montessori wrote: 

Parents have a very important mission. They are the only ones 
who can save their children by uniting and working together for 
the improvement of society. They must come to appreciate the 
mission which nature has entrusted to them. They have a primary 
role in society and control the future of humanity in so far as 
they give life to their children. 

We need to enlist parents as advocates. PL94-142 as amended (PL99-457) now 
provides for the handicapped child from three to six years of age. Parent choice 
In (States that have previously serviced the three-to six-year-old appears in the 
aireD'iment to be losing some ground. We can assist parents to advocate the best 
quality child care possible for their children. Campus child care was in the 
forefront in this effort and needs to continue. 

An extension of this advocacy is the need for educating our legislators. 
Most of them have long forgotten what it is to be a child - few of them know what 
it is to be a child in the 80's and 90*s. 

I've left the issues of research and funding for the last critical issues. 
It is not to diminish their importance, but to leave you with the idea of the need 
for ongoing research to validate what we already know about quality child care, to 
look ahead to new understandings that current research will provide us in moving 
forward towards improving quality child care, to encourage continued partnerships 
with the universities for in-kind funding, and to urge continued efforts to obtain 
grants and other outside funding to enable theoretical research to become applied 
research. 

Campus child care has the ability to become a model for all child care 
facilities. We need to continue to provide quality leadership. 
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Campus Child Care Today 



Many persons are unaware of the scope, diversity and complexity In campus 
child care numbers and design. This section focuses on the results of a national 
survey of campus child care centers. It allows for a close look at one state, 
Illinois, and at particular programs which demonstrate the different ways Institu- 
tions support campus child care across the country. Represented are a council of 
child care, a private university system, a chlld-care tuition assistance program 
and drop In center, a vendor program, purchase of service, a collecfon of Indivi- 
dual centers unified by a program coordinator, a comprehensive model, and a 
consortium. 
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A Profile oi Caapus Child Care Centers* 



Judy Herr, Karen ZinenMn^ and Peg Saienga 



Introduction 

Since no statistics were available on campus child care nation wide, the 
authors designed a study to meet this need. Specifically, the intent of the study 
was to gather data that could be used as a basis for developing new centers, im- 
proving existing centers and helping to secure additionai resources. In the 
Spring of 1986, a national survey of campus child care centers was conducted for 
Child Care Center magazine. 

Part I 

The Survey 

A survey questionnaire was developed and mailed to 242 campus child care 
centers throughout the United States. All of the individuals receiving the survey 
held membership in the National Coalition for Campus Child Care. Responses were 
received from 184 center directors. The high interest and response rates were 
probably due to the current la<*; of any nationwide information regarding campus 
child care centers. 

Tjrpe8 of Institutions 

The majority of the responses caae from campuses that had both graduate and 
undergraduate programs. Of this group, 80 responses were from public institu- 
tions, and 32 responses were from private institutions. Tlie second largest group, 
totaling 55, represented one-and two-year colleges. Public institutions repre- 
sented 52 of these responses, whereas only three surveys were returned from pri- 
vate institutions. Eleven responses were received from colleges providing only 
four-year-degree programs • 

Children Served 

The number of children served in campus child care centers ranged from 1,000 
children in a center to fewer than 10 children. Most campus child care centers, 
however (72 percent), served 100 or fewer children, while 21 percent provided 
services for 100 to 200 children. Only three centers indicated that they provided 
child care services to an extremely large group of children, with enrollments of 
more than 300 children. (See chart on next page) 



^Reprinted by permission from the January, March and May, 1987 issues of 
Child Care Center, copyright 1987. Lake Publishing Corporation Box 159 17730 West 
Peterson Road, Libertyville, Illinois 60048, U.S. A 
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Enrollment on campuses ranged from under 1,000 to over 16,000 students* The 
largest group of responses (46) came from campuses with enrollments of 16,000 or 
more college students* Centers in the second largest group (43) were located on 
campuses that served fewer than 4,000 post-secondary students; Thirty-nine child 
care centers served campuses with a student enrollment of 4,00 to 8,00; 36 centers 
provided services for 8,000 to 12,000 students; and 15 respondents represented 
campuses with a student population of 12,000 to 15,000. 

Licensing Capacity 

In the States that are required to have preschools licensed, the licensing 
capacity varied, ranging from eight to 350 children* Fifty-five centers were 
reported to be licensed to serve 51 to 100 children; 106 centers were licensed to 
serve 50 or fewer children. Only 22 centers were licensed to serve more than 100 
children at any given time. 

Ages of Children 

Children attending campus child care centers ranged in age from less than 1 
year to over 6 years. Infants under 1 were served by approximately 33 percent of 
the centers; from ages 1 to 2 by 65 percent of campus centers; from ages 3 to 4 by 
98 percent of centers; and from ages 5 to 6 by 84 percent of centers. Children 
over 6 years of age comprised the group that had the lowest percentage attending 
centers; only 28 percent of campus child care centers offered this type of care. 
(See chart on next page) 
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Types of Progrns 



Child care program options ranged from full-time day care to daytim^i care on 
weekends. Child care services on a full-time basis were provided on 100 campuses 
and on a half-time basis on 112 campuses. Thirty-eight campuses offered after- 
school child care; 37 reported the availability of drop-in child care services; 25 
reported evening care services after 6 p.m.; and seven offered weekend child 
care. 



Preschool programs were offered in 131 centers. Satellite child care ser- 
vices were reported by only nine centers. These programs were basically located 
off -campus in homes, but coordinated through the college or university. 



Simary 

The response to the survey of campus child care in the United States was ex- 
tremely high. Public institutions having both graduate and undergraduate programs 
provided the largest number responding to the survey and had more than 16,000 
college students on their campus. On an average, many campus child care centers 
serve about 100 children, although this amount varied greatly. Children between 
the ages of 3 and 4 were served by 98 percent of the centers in the half-survey. 
Child care services were quite evenly balanced between full-day and half-time pro- 
grams; however, many different program options were reported. 



Part H 

Staffing and Cospenaation 



This focuses on center personnel, including status, staffing, educational 
preparation, and compensation patterns. 
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Edt<;c«tioii«l Preparation 



Differences exi8t€d in educational preparation between teachers and direc- 
tors. Not all teachers held a bachelor's degree. The majority cf teachers in 24 
percent of the centers only net state licensing mlnimums. Almost half of the cen- 
ters had a majorif:;^ of teachers holding a bachelor's degree, whereas 15 percent of 
the centers had a majority of teachers holding a master's degree* No centers 
reporting had a majority of teachers holding a doctorate. 

A college degree was held by most campus child care directors. IWenty-two 
percent of the directors had-a bachelor's degree, while 52 percent held a master's 
degree. A doctorate was attained by 16 percent of directors, '^ily four percent 
of campus child care directors had less than a bachelor's degree. 

Teachers* Salaries 

Teachers' salaries paid cn an hourly rate ranged from $3.35 (the current 
federal minimum wage) to $16.50. Teachers' salaries for those paid on a 12-month 
basis ranged from $7,300 to $29,000; the average was $15,794. 

Unlike many child care facilities across the country, high turnover due to 
low salary levels was not a serious problem at the majority of the campus 
cencers. Twenty-eight percent, however, did report high turnover for that 
reason. 

Faculty Status 

The question of faculty status frequently arises in discussion of campus 
child care personnel. Therefore, it was important to ask this (^^jestion in the 
survey. Both the director and teacher positions were included. Responses in- 
dicated that 33 percent of the directors held faculty status (they were working 
toward or held tenured faculty positions), whereas only six percent of campus 
child care teachers held faculty status. 

Teaching Staff 

Who is included as teaching staff in campus child care centers? According to 
the survey, 91 percent of the centers included paid teaching personnel, with 75 
percent employing students part-time. In addition, over half of the centers 
utilized college students as unpaid assistants or volunteers. Some of these 
students were assigned as participants to meet the requirements of an academic 
class; others were student teaching in the child care centers. Over 30 percent of 
the campus center enjoyed participation by parent or community volunteers. 

Fringe Benefits 

The graph below shows overall levels of fringe benefits. In every category, 
more directors than teachers are covered. (See chart on next page) 
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AdaiiilstratlTe Allocation 

The study revealed a wide variance in the administrative allocation provided 
for center directors. Only 13 percent of directors received a full-time (100 per- 
cent) administrative allocation. Fifty-two percent of directors had a half-time 
or less administrative assignment, and 30 percent of the directors received one- 
quarter or less allocation for this responsibility. 

Thirty-nine percent of the directors also had responsibility for teaching 
young children in the center. On the other hand, approximately 34 percent of the 
centers had an assistant director for administrative responsibilities in addition 
to a director « 

Conclusion 

Conclusions drawn in the study indicate that staffing and compensation pat- 
terns in campus child care centers vary widely. These variations in centers are a 
result of differing state licensing requirements, supply and demand, university 
personnel policies, and funds available. 

Part III 

Funding Sources and Services 

Caapus Contribution 

Respondents were asked, "vHiat percentage of the center's total budget is 
subsidized by the university or college?" Answers varied. Few schools reported 
that the university provided all of the necessary funds for the center. In con- 
trast, no university support was reported by 43 percent of the participants. Of 
the 103 centers that received a subsidy from the campus, the mean percentage was 
37 percent of their budget. 
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space 



Most universities contributed buildings providing space for campus child 
care* In fact, 134 campuses contributed 76 to 100 percent for building space. 
Only 11*5 percent, or 20 campuses, made no contributions toward building space* 



Out of the 184 surveys, 129 indicated that from three-fourths to the total 
amount of utilities was provided by the campus. In contrast, 30 campuses reported 
that no funds were contributed by the college or university for utilities* 

Maintenance 

More than half of the campuses (56 percent) provided almost all or all of the 
building maintenance, while approximately one-fifth of the campuses made no con- 
tributions toward building maintenance* 

Salarlea (See chart) 

As was reported in the last issue of Child Care Center, directors* salaries 
were higher than teachers* salaries* On 49 of the campuses, 51 to 100 percent of 
the director's salary was paid by the university* Twenty three of the campuses 
contributed up to 50 percent of the salary, while 97 campuses did not contribute 
any money to the director's salary* 

Campuses provided 51 to 100 percent of the teachers' salaries in 23 centers* 
Up to one-half of the teacher salaries were paid by the college or university on 
28 campuses, but in 115 centers, no funds were provided for teacher salaries by 
the campus* . 
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Secretarial Support 



The question was asked: "What contribution does the university or college 
provide for secretarial support?" Ninety-five centers indicated that no contribu- 
tion was provided; 43 centers received up to one half of the secretarial support, 
while 30 centers received 51 to 100 percent toward secretarial support. 

Food Service 

The type of food service and meals provided to children varied^ Almost all 
centers (97 percent) provided snacks. Lunch was served by 59 percent of the child 
care centers, and breakfast was provided by 36 percent, whereas the evening meal 
(supper and dinner), was served by only three percent of the centers. 

How is the food provided? Almost two-thirds (62 percent) of center directors 
reported that food was prepared on the child care center premises. Twenty-six 
percent of respondents indicated that food was prepared and contracted for by the 
college food service. Nine centers, or five percent of the survey, reported that 
the food was prepared and contracted for with an outside agency or business. 
Another five percent of centers reported thit parents prepared the food for 
meals . 

Participation in the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) food 
program was not as extensive as the researchers had assumed. Only 78 campus child 
care centers, 43 percent, participated in this program. 

Center Affiliation 

More centers affiliate with and report to Student Services or Student Affairs 
divisions than with any other unit. In fact, 25 percent of centers reported 
directly to these units. The second most frequently mentioned units were depart- 
ments or schools cf Home Economics, with 13 percent of centers reporting to them. 
Nine percent of child care centers were affiliated with departments or Schools of 
Education; seven percent report to Early Childhood Departments, and seven percent 
report to Child Development and Family Relations Departments. Other units with 
which campus child care centers were affiliated include auxiliary services, social 
sciences, vice presidents of administration or business. Furthermore, only three 
centers reported to their own board of directors. 

Sunary 

Wide variations in funding sources and services occur from center to center 
across the country on college and university campuses. Many factors contribute to 
these variations, but none more than the involvement of the university in the 
child care center. Some campus centers may want to investigate support possibili- 
ties as utilized elsewhere. 
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CoQcluslons 



Based on thct data gathered in this nation wide campus child care study, 
certain patterns emerge. 

1. College and universities support director positions more than teacher 
positions. Faculty status (tenure track) has been given to 33 percent of 
directors and 6 percent of teachers. Also, directors have better fringe 
benefits than teachers with 88 percent of directors having health insur- 
ance whereas only 73 percent of teachers have this benefit. Seventy 
campuses supported teacher salaries. In addition, universities pay a 
higher proportion of director salaries than teacher salaries. 

2. In terms of teacher salaries, those teachers paid on a 9-month academic 
year basis or a 12-month annual basis earn more than those paid on a 
hourly or weekly basis. Teacher salaries are low, but only 28 percent of 
centers indicated that turnover problems were due to the low salaries 
paid. 

3. Universities are much more likely to contribute space (89 percent), 
utilities (83 percent) or maintenance (80 percent) than to any other 
category of the center budget. 

4. Children of students and children of staff are given higher priority foi 
acceptance into campus child care centers than children from the com- 
munity. 

5. The majority of centers ara open 9-12 hours (56 1/2 percent) and the 
second most frequent category was 5 to 8 hours (29 percent) per day. 

6. Most campus child care programs are full-day day care (82 percent), half- 
day day care (61.5 percent) or preschool programs. (72 percent). Only 
20 percent of centers offer drop-in care, 13 percent offer evening 
programs after 6 p.m. and 2.8 percent offer weekend programs. 

7. Campus child care centers are rather small, with 61.55 the average number 
of children a center is licensed to accommodate. 

8. The vast majority of centers offer services to children ages 3-6 years, 
whereas only 30.7 percent offer care for children less than 1 year of age 
and only 28 percent offer services to children over 6 years of age. 

9» The number of children presently on center waiting lists ranges from 0 to 
800 with the vast majority of centers having a large number of children 
waiting to enter. Thus, there is a definite need for campus child care. 

10. In terms of teaching staff, 91 percent of centers had all paid teachers, 
75 percent had work study/state payroll students as teachers, 66 percent 
had unpaid student teachers, 60.5 percent had volunteers from academic 
classes and 31 percent had parent volunteers as teaching staff. 
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11. Respondents were asked to indicate the educational level of the majority 
of teachers in their centers. Slightly over half of the centers employed 
teachers with a bachelor's or master's degree in early childhood educa- 
tion or child developaent. Ten percent of centers had teachers with 
bachelor's or master^s degrees in other fields. The majority of teachers 
in 24 percent of campus child care centers only met minimum state re- 
quirements for child care teacher certification. 

12. Fifty-two percent of directors held master's degrees, 16 percent held 
doctorates, 22.5 percent held bachelor's degrees and 9 percent held a 
post-secondary degree of some type. 

13. Thirty-two percent of directors had an administrative allocation of over 
75 percent time. Forty percent of directors also taught children. 

14. Thirty-four percent of centers had an assistant director in addition to 
the director. 

15. Sixty-one percent of centers had been operating for nine or more years. 

16. Most food was prepared on site (62 percent). 

17. Only 43 percent of centers participated in the USDA food program. 
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status of Cupus Child Care: 
Illinois, 1986 



Linda J* Corder 



During the spring of 1986, the most comprehensive statewide study of campus 
children's programs to date was conducted in Illinois, The project was designed 
to obtain information on all pre-kindergarten programs operated on campuses of 
public community colleges and universities, as well as private higher education 
institutions throughout the state, and to identify any linkage among programs 
based on several operational and programmatic characteristics. For institutions 
which had no program at the time of the study, an attempt was cade to ascertain 
the prior existence of, or future plans for establishing, a children's program on 
campus. In addition, the stuay was designed to compare perceptions of chief 
executive officers (CEOs) and prekindergarten program administrators (PPAf) 
regarding the relative importance of children's programs in the institution's 
effort to fulfill its overall academic and service missions. 



Sunarj and Analysis of the Data 

Of the eighty-six institutions originally contacted for this study, twelve 
were public universities, fifty were public community colleges, and twenty-four 
were private multiple purpose institutions. Eighty-three chief executive officer?^ 
(96,5 percent) eventually returned their surveys. Based on these surveys, fifty- 
eight responding institutions (69,9 percent) had at least one program for young 
children on their campuses in 1986, 

A total of eighty-six pre-kindergarten programs were identified and subse- 
quently contacted. Responses were received from seventy-six centers (88,4 per- 
cent), of which sixty-eight were appropriate for this study, 

Illinois in 1986 reportedly had campus prekindergarten prograjns which had 
been established as early as 1917 and as recently as the year of the study. Of 
these, only 25 percent (seventeen) had been established earlier than 1970, The 
vast majority were founded in 1970 or after. Thirty-two respondents (47,0 per- 
cent) said their programs were sponsored by academic departmento, while thirty-one 
(45,6 percent) indicated that another institutional unit was the primary sponsor. 
Five centers (7,4 percent) either left this item blank or marked both responses, 
and thus, could not be categorized. 

Twelve public universities accounted for twenty-two prekindergarten programs, 
of which ten (45,5 percent) were sponsored by academic departments and twelve 
(54,5 percent) were run by nonacademic units. Within Illinois community colleges, 
seventeen centers (51,1 percent) were operated in conjunction with academic pro- 
grams, while sixteen (48,5 percent) were run by other divisions in the college. 
Private multiple purpose institutions accounted for eight centers, of which five 
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(62.5 percent) were sponsored by academic units, and three (37.5 percent) were 
designated as service programs. 

The CEO of each institution with no children's program was asked to indicate 
why it lacked a program. For those institutions which did not have such a pro- 
gram, only one chief executive officer reported that a former program had closed; 
its focus had been service. Fifteen of the twenty-five campuses which had no 
children's programs (60.0 percent) had no plans to establish one. Nine chief 
executive officers (36.0 percent of those with no program) reported that their 
institutions were planning to start such a program in the next three to five 
years. None of these institutions had plans for a center with an exclusively 
academic sponsor. Five (55.6 percent) anticipated establishing a child care 
center with a service focus, while four (44.4 percent) indicated that future pro- 
grams would combine service with the academic mission of their institutions. 

Campus prekindergarten programs were not seen as unfair competition in their 
regions, based on responses to four questions. Parental affiliation was required 
by twenty-two (32.3 percent) of the programs analyzed. Almost double that number, 
forty-two, reportcl that enrollment preference was given to children of students. 
Over two-thirds t>f all programs reported having children on waiting lists (forty- 
seven of sixty-eight, 69. i percent). The average number of children on waiting 
lists was 30.8 children for each existing center. No complaints, according to 
prekindergarten program administrators, had been received by any center in the 
year Immediately prior to the study. Based on the information from these 
responses, there was virtually no indication that campus children's programs pro- 
vided unfair competition to other child care or preschool programs near college 
campuses. 

Regarding facilities for campus children's programs, twenty-two (32.4 per- 
cent) had been designed and built for young children* The majority of centers, 
forty-six (67.6 percent), were located in space originally designed for some 
other purpose. 

Parental fees generated 50 percent or more of the annual budgets of forty- 
four centers (64.7 percent). r^;enty-three programs (33.8 percent) received less 
than half of their operating budget from parent fees. 

In addition to this general descriptive information, prekindergarten programs 
on college campuses were compared in a variety of ways. First of all, usable 
responses were categorized into two groups based on primary sponsorship. For this 
analysis, thirty-two academic centers were compared with thirty-one programs spon- 
sored by another institutional unit and which had service as a primary focus. 
When centers were categorized in this manner, identifiable operational and pro- 
grammatic differences were found in a total of eight items. 

Service-oriented centers, in fully half of the cases, required parental 
affiliation with the institution as a prerequisite to enrolling their children. 
Centers sponsored by academic departments had no such requirement in over 80 per- 
cent of those responding. 
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There vere two significant differences in centers providing programs for tod- 
dlers. Service-oriented ptograms cared for an average of 16.71 toddlers at any 
one time, while academic programs averaged only 10.53 children. Adult to children 
ratios were also significantly different as they related to toddlers in these two 
categories of programs. Academic centers had one adult for an average of 3.88 
toddlers, while in programs with a service focus that ratio was six children for 
each adult. 

Regarding all purposes for which various programs existed, academic centers 
had higher proportions of administrators who listed "research" and "providing con- 
tinuing education to other child care professicuals" than did service-oriented 
centers. For all other purposes, differences between programs, based on primary 
sponsorship, were not significant. 

There was a significant difference when it came to the one primary purpose 
for which centers existed. Administrators of programs sponsored by academic 
departments, in a majority of cases, said that a traditional academic purpose, 
that is, teaching (46.9 percent), or research (12.5 percent), was primary. None 
of the directors of service-oriented centers named either purpose as primary. 
Most of those administrators (72.4 percent) listed service as their primary pur- 
pose The remainder of their responses cited the provision of a good program for 
young children as primary. This difference was significant at the 0.0001 level of 
confidence, and was one of the most distinct differences in the entire study. 

Regarding funding sources, only one item produced significant differences 
when programs v/ere compared on the basis of their primary sponsorship. Student 
government allocations, when given, were much more likely to go to nonacademic 
centers than to centers run by college academic departments. 

Many departments in most colleges and universities placed some college 
students in campus children's programs, for observation, teaching experience, or 
participation in research, regardless of institutional sponsorship. In all cases 
but one, the difference between types of centers in relation to the departments 
which placed students was insignificant. Home Economics was the one exception, 
with academic centers reporting significantly more participation by Home Economics 
students than did service oriented centers. 

Aside from these eight salient differences, programs sponsored by academic 
departments and those with a service focus, sponsored elsewhere in the institu- 
tion, were remarkably alike. Similar proportions of each type of center received 
apace for little or no rent, were licensed by the State of Illinois, showed the 
same reliance on parental fees and other funding sources, provided supervision for 
students from a variety of college classes, and saw their broad purposes of exis- 
tence in very much the same terms. The same was true for enrollment, attendance 
and staffing patterns, with the exceptions relative to toddlers mentioned 
earlier. Even the numbers of research projects conducted and student participants 
in campus prekindergarten programs did not differ significantly among centers, 
when the comparisons were based on the academic or r nacademic sponsorship of the 
program. 
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Next, centers were compared on their date of founding; those centers founded 
prior to 1970 and those established in 1970 or later. The year 1970 was selected 
as the dividing year for two reasons. First, according to the literature, a tre- 
mendous upsurge in interest in campus children's program occurred at approximately 
this time. Second, it was the first year of a decade and as such a logical point 
of division. With this categorization, there were seventeen programs (25. A per- 
cent) in the first group, established before 1970. Fifty centers (74.6 percent) 
were founded in 1970 or later. 

Significant differences were found in several comparisons when programs were 
divided based on their year of founding. Ninety percent (forty-five of fifty) of 
the programs begun in 1970 or later received space on campus for rent amounting to 
10 percent or less of their annual operating budgets. Only 64.7 percent (eleven 
of seventeen) of the centers which had been in existence prior to 1970 had a ren- 
tal fee that was 10 percent of less of their annual budgets. 

Regarding required parental affiliation as a prerequisite for enrollment, 
centers founded in 1970 or after reported a significantly higher percentage than 
did centers with a longer history. Sixteen of seventeen (94.1 percent) of the 
older programs had no requirement for affiliation, while 41.7 percent of the cen- 
ters founded in 1970 or later did require institutional affiliation on the part of 
the parent in order for a child to be enrolled. Enrollment preference likewise 
showed significant differences between these two groups of programs. In this com- 
parison, 70.6 percent of the older centers did not give enrollment preference fto 
children of enrolled college students, while 75.0 percent of the programs estaV 
lished more recently did give some type of enrollment preference to children o^^^ 
studentSv- 

The provision of full-time care for toddlers and preschool children was the 
next area which showed significant differences between centers founded prior to 
1970 and those established afterwards. Proportionately more centers which began 
operation in 1970 or later offered full-time programs for these two age groups 
than did centers founded prior to 1970. 

Regarding purposes of existence, results were significant on two items, when 
the year of founding was the basis of comparison. Older centers showed a pro.^or- 
tionately higher response indicating that research waa a purpose. Newer centers 
founded in 1970 or later showed a significantly higher percentage regarding the 
provision of service than did the programs which had existed prior to that date. 

The designation of primary purpose, likewise, shewed differential results. 
For centers founded prior to 1970, 47.1 percent (eight of seventeen) indicated 
that providing a good program for children was primary, followed by providing 
training for teachers and directors. Of those established later, service to 
parents was named most frequently, in twenty-eight instances (56.0 percent). This 
was followed by providing teacher training. Primary purpose clearly differed 
between centers which had been in existence longer than sixteen years and those 
which Were younger. 
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Prekindergsrten programs which had been founded before 1970 showed that more 
departments, representing a brcader spectrum of course content, regularly utilized 
their centers in conjunction with course requirements, and that students from 
Speech classes were more likely to participate in these centers than in newer pro- 
grams. Finally, more research projects were conducted in centers founded prior to 
1970, and a higher number of adults participated in these centers on a weekly 



Almost two times as many significant differences, fourteen compared with 
eight, were found when prekindergarten programs were analyzed on the basis of the 
year of their founding than when they were categorized by their institutional 
sponsorship. . 

The type of higher education institution had a great deal to do with the 
likelihood of finding a prekindergarten program on the campus. Public universi- 
ties, in all cases, had at least one program, while many had two or three. Two 
•miversities had four prekindergarten programs on their campuses. Seventy percent 
of public community colleges in Illinois had campus children's programs, while 
half of the participating private institutions had programs for young children. 

This analysis was extended to determine if primary sponsorship, academic or 
service, differed based on the type of institution where the prekindergarten pro- 
grams were located, Itie results of this comparison were not significant, as there 
was no difference in the relative proportions of academic and service centers on 
the campuses of Illinois public universities, public community colleges, and 
private multiple-purpose institutions. 

Next, data were analyzed to discover if a relationship existed between pri- 
mary sponsorship of the prekindergarten program and the nature of tho geographical 
area in which the program was found. There was no significant difference based on 
trte proportions of academic and service centers found in rural areas (population 
under 35,000) and urban areas (population of 35,000 or more). 

When the primary .locxin of each progrea wcs compared to the year of its found- 
ip«, a significant result was obtainedo Sir^nif icantly more service centers (87.1 
percent, tweiUy-saven of thirty) than academxc centers (61.3 percent, nineteen of 
thirty-one usable responses) were founded in 1970 oi* later. A higher percentage 
of academic centers were founded prior to 1970. This fact undoubtedly affected 
some of the results obtained when centers were analyzed in light of one or the 
other cf these two categorizations. 

The perceptions of chief exe.^.utive o£xlcers were directly compar with those 
of prekindergarten program administrators. Each administrator was asked two per- 
ception questions. One question askeJ each of them to rate the relative impor- 
tance of prekindergarten programs in light of their institution's educational 
mission. The other asked the same question in regard to the service such programs 
provided for parents who went to school or worked at the institution. Differences 
in perceptions were significant for both H. -^ms, based on the administrative 
position of the respondent. For both items, directors of prekindergarten programs 
rated the importance of their programs more highly than did chief executive 
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officers. Directors of children's programs had a mean of 4.439 on the item 
regarding educational mission and 4.652 for the service mission. Means for chief 
executive officers were 3.803 and 4.062, respectively. 

This analysis was broken down further in order to see if there were dif- 
ferences in the two types of administrators' perceptions based on the type of in- 
stitution in which they worked. Chief executive officers' and prekindergarten 
program administrators' perceptions regarding the importance of campus children's 
programs relative to educational and service missions, showed no significant in- 
teractions with respect to the type of institution in which they worked. 



Conclusions 

Cai^us Children's Prograu: '^Coning" Rather Than "Going" 

The first readily apparent conclusion was that in Illinois in 1986, as the 
literature had indicated, campus prekindergarten programs were increasing. Prior 
to 1970, only seventeen children's programs had been established within higher 
education institutions in the state. Since that time, an additional fifty joined 
those ranks. In other words, nearly three-quarters of the prekindergartend pro- 
grams existing in the state in 1986 were founded shortly before the study, while 
the other 25 percent had been in existence for up to sixty years. Of the twenty- 
five institutions which did not have children's programs on campus, nine chief 
executive officers indicated that there were plans to build such programs in the 
three to five years of following this study. Focus for the proposed centers was 
service (five instances) or service combined with academic goals (four cases). 

That fifteen of the twenty-five campuses with no children's programs reported 
no plans to establish one led to a related conclusion. By 1986, the trend had 
Just about run its course. Campuses which saw value in such a program had plans 
to establish children's centers. Campuses for which this was unimportant woul I 
not, in all probability, make drastic changes in that regard. At any rate, it was 
concluded that while the numbers of campuses providing c-»mpus children's programs 
was still increasing in 1986, the Increase would likely slow, and by the end of 
the 1980s be stable for a time. 

laportance of Campus Children's Prograu 

Responses of CEOs, as well as those of prekindergarten program adminis- 
trators, on the perception items supported a related conclusion. There was broad- 
based recognition of the importance of prekindergarten programs within a higher 
education context, especially foi: the opportunities they provided to parents. 

Blurring of the Distinctions Between Academic and Service-Oriented Children's 
Prograas 

The next conclusion which was drawn from the evidence was that primary spon- 
sorship was not the best way to 'differentiate between types of campus prekinder- 
garten programs. There were few discernible differences w'uen centers were cod- 
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pared on the basis of formal sponsorship, that is, academic or service orienta- 
tion. In addition, there were five centers which were excluded from this compari- 
son because their directors could or would not declare a "primary" sponsor. 

There were .several more distinct differences between centers founded prior to 
1970 and those established later. The most obvious, of course, was the provision 
of children's programs as a service to parents. Full-time care, rather than a 
half day schedule, was more likely to be found in centers which began operation in 
response to the increase in nontraditional students who have been found on college 
campuses since the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Clearly, it could be concluded that most centers founded since 1970 were 
based on academic considerations, in most ways comparable to their older counter- 
parts. With the exceptions of providing service through full-time program 
options, and seeing service as primary, newer children's programs were remarkably 
similar to the longer established ones. Newer centers evidently had taken what 
had been learned through fifty or sixty years of child development resv-arch and 
put it into practice. Distinctions of previous years — that campus child care 
was a babysitting service, while child development laboratories fulfilled tradi- 
tional academic purposes ~ did not hold, at least in Illinois. Newer centers, 
those designated as service programs as well as those with academic sponsorship, 
actively participated in the ongoing educational missions of their institut^ftnB 
through supervising activities of college students from a number of academic 
programs. 

Adaptations of Older, Academic Prograns 

Even though centers established prior to 1970 were more likely to have roots 
in the academic tradition, there were fewer differences when programs were 
compared on the basis of sponsorship than on founding date. This led to the 
conclusion that older centers grounded in the academic tradition had made, during 
the two decades prior to the study, adaptations to accommodate the same changing 
student body that the newer centers were founded to serve. They were likely to 
include service as at least one reason of existence. They also relied just as 
heavily on parent fees, and a variety of other funding sources, to meet their 
expenses as did centers specifically established to neet parents' needs. 
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Child Care on the University of California Ca^>u8 vith 
Special Focus cn the University of California 
at Davis U Privately Operated Center 



Bllen Mii(;e and Kay Jeanne Stockman 



Child care at the University of California is characterized by a wide variety 
of services. Each of the nine campuses has a unique child care program, designed 
to meet the diverse needs of the student population and the campus community which 
it serves. Each campus retains considerable autonomy within the system. 

The following overview describes UC campuses which have private or alterna- 
tive child care. 

San DiegG 

The San Diego child care center maintains three facilities with a total of 59 
licensed spaces. The total enrollment is 80 children, approximately two-thirds of 
whom attend full time. The waiting list at the time of our interview was approxi- 
mately 300 families. 

San Diego's center is unique in that faculty and staff have priority for one 
of the facilities (Tree House). 

San Diego is one of three campuses which currently has a private child care 
facility. The International Cooperative Nursery School is located on San Diego's 
campus, although it is not officially affiliated with the Child Care Center. This 
program is licensed for 24 children who are from families of visiting foreign 
students, university employees, and community families. 

Loa Angelea 

UCLA's child care center consists of one site serving 82 infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers, and extended day children, and more than 300 satellite day care 
homes. Besides the child care center, there are a variety of other schools and 
programs for children on UCLA's campus: a laboratory school serving preschool 
children, a cooperative nursery school, an eleioentary school, a preschool, an 
extended day program at the elementary school facilitated by the child care 
center, and an infant program serving faculty and staff children in the Psychology 
Department. 

Irvine 

Irvine's child care center includes four sites and four facilities. Enroll- 
ment totals 124 children, and there is a waiting list of 350. Staff ratios for 
infants and toddlers are 1:3-5 for preschool 1:4-8 for and extended day. Enroll- 
ment priority goes to State Department of Education families, students, and 
housing residents. 
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There is a cooperative nursery school located off campus. While it is not 
directly affiliated with the University, the bookkeeping is done by the Business 
Manager for Student Affairs as p»rt of the campus outreach program to meet student 
family needs. 

A private center at UC Irvine, which will serve 180 children ages three 
months through kindergarten, is expected to open In January, 1988. University 
Montessori of Irvine, a private coapaay, has agreed to operate the cent'.r, design- 
ed for families of UCI students, faculty, and straff. Tuitico costs will be borne 
aolely by the families on a fee for service basis and will be comparable to other 
centers in Irvine— approximately $500 month for infants and toddlerw and 
?350 a month for preschoolers and kindergarteners. The center will serv», a3 a 
laboratory site for students from several departments. However, the #1 priority 
will be for child care, and only secondarily to serve as a teaching sit^ for 
students. 

Santa Cruc 

The child care center at Santa Cruz enrolls 42, with ratio;, set at 1:3 for 
infants and toddlers, 1:6 for preschoolers, and 1:12 for ext'-nded day students. 
Criteria for enrollment are: students and housing residents first, then SDE re- 
quirements and age group availability. 

The Granary is a private vendor child care operation which is also located on 
campus. It existed before the University Child Care Center was developed. It is 
housed in an original farm building and a playground addition was funded by regis- 
tration fees. The building has been expanded recently to include more children; 
the remodelling was accomplished with a University loan. 

Davis 

The laboratory school at the University of California at Davis, unlike the 
child care centers described on the other eight camp-.ses, is not full-time day 
care, but half-day programs for children. It is funded primarily with monies from 
the Department of Applied Behavioral Sciences. 

Other campus programs which serve children include a third grade classroom 
operated by the public school district, a parent cooperative for infants at the 
law school, a preschool for non-English-speaking children and their mothers, 
sponsored by the International House and run as a pilot program in the lab school 
facility, and playgroups which are located in family student housing. None of 
these programs is affiliated with the university. 

^® Childhood Laboratory enrolls 70 children with a waiting list of 

130. staff ratios, includiTig students, ere 1:2-3 for infants anu toddlers; 1:4 
fot preschoolers. 

Expansion Needs 

Expansion is required to meet today's demand and tomorrow'^ need for Univp 
sity of California campus child care. Inadequate facilities, lack of space, t d 
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long waiting lists are characteristic. UCLA, for example, has a center enrollment 
of 82 children and serves a total of 290 children in satellite day-care homes in 
the community. Nevertheless, this campus reported a waiting list of over 800 
families at the time of our survey. 

The problem is compounded by the fact that most centers try to provide space 
for students, faculty, and staff families while available spaces do not meet the 
needs of even one of groups. UC Berkeley's child care director has stated that 
100 extra subsidized spaces would b-* required merely to meet the needs of student 
families. At UC Irvine, 289 additional subsidized slots for studer/c families and 
nearly 150 faculty/staff slots would be required to meet campus needs. 

Although additional spaces are needed for every age group, almost every 
campuo review in a 1984-85 survey ranked additional infant/toddler spaces as the 
primary need. 

UC Davis, the sole campus lacking day-care services, had the opportunity to 
create a model program for a proposed child care facility. A major shift in 
policy regarding child care by UCD administration opened the way for a university- 
sponsored day care facility. It seemed most prudent to take advantage of the 
expertise in program development and ?ianagement of both directors and administra- 
tors from the other campuses, who had long expressed interest and concern fur the 
child care situation at Davis. 

Solutions 

In an era of diminished financial resources the issue becomes providing high 
quality care with alternative funding. The solution proposed for Davis, ncmely, 
turning over responsibility for program development and management to a private 
entrepreneur, was a major topic of interest systemwide as a precedent-setting 
decision. The facility planning committee reported concerns about maintaining 
university standards of quality control over a private business located on 
campus. 

Funding 

A comparison of funding sources shows that most centers rely heavily on State 
Department of Education funding for low income student families. Lack of state 
resources to expand these funds limits the number cf families which can be served, 
and prohibits non-recipient campuses, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, and Davis, 
from applying. Berkeley receives the highest amotint oL SDE money, over $300,000 
per year, because it enrolls the highest number of eligible children. 

All campus centers receive some funds from registration fees. Registration 
fee support is greatest for the Berkeley centers as well, an astonishing total of 
over $650,000 for the audit year 1984. 

Though all centers receive some tuition xeee, those with mauy SDE families 
generate less. Santa Cruz receives the fewest tuition dollars ($1500 a year), 
while Santa Barbara and San Francisco rely on this category for approximately 80% 
of their respective total revenues. 
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Virtually all centers rely on fundraising to some extent; it forms a signifi- 
cant percent of total funds for UCLA and San Francisco. UCLA, generates the high- 
est dollar amount in this category. 

All centers receive University subsidies, director or indirect, primarily for 
land and facilities, but also for clerical, accounting, maintenance, and custodial 
services. Work study students are utilized on every campus. In addition, more 
than half the centers receive funding to support the director's wages from other 
sources. 

We have implied that one important reason why campus programs are able to 
maintain their quality standards (low ratio, high staff wages, reduced staff turn- 
over, developmental programming, and staff training) is because the University 
provides heavy financial subsidies, though these supports are not always direct 
aor easily discernible in financial reports. Yet, despite these subsidies, 
programs struggle for continued University funding (e.g., reg fees); most maintain 
acceptable but not exceptional environments; the legitimacy of their existence is 
questioned; cost-effectiveness is continually under scrutiny; and many student 
families are unable to get services because of limited capacity. 

Total revenues for the various centers span a surprising range, from Santa 
Cruz at $140,785 to Berkeley at $1,125,376. (The ECL at Davis is not really com- 
parable as children attend only 3 hours per d^.y.) Berkeley's numbers are off the 
scale for most of the income categories; e.g., total revenue is more than double 
each of the next two larger centers (UCLA and Irvine), although Berkeley's enrol- 
lment exceeds that of Irvine by a factor of only 50Z. Wages and staff ratios do 
not differ significantly from Berkeley to other centers. However, Irvine has ap- 
proximately 15 percent infants and toddlers, while Berkeley's enrollment is close 
to 60 percent iafants and toddlers. 

Further similarities among the University child care centers include the con- 
tinual struggle for funding, giving priority to low-income student parents, and 
the fact that child care personnel provide high quality service for low recog- 
nition. A major reason for turning to private enterprise to meet child care needs 
on campus has been the lack of other resources for funding. 

Moreover, the University is ambivalent about its role in providing for 
students' child care needs, and has been reluctant to press for funding from tra- 
ditional sources. Despite theue adversities, directors of the child care centers 
continue to maintain a professional attitude and create innovations to meet chang- 
ing times and fiscal demands. These dedicated providers are resilient in the face 
of a politically murky waters climate, and manage to maintain high quality with 
minimal support. 

In planning for the future, virtually all campuses in the system are examin- 
ing the issue of collective bargaining for faculty and staff regarding child care 
as part of the University-provided fringe-benefit package. 

The majority of centers want to be able to expand services to provide child 
car for families already on the waiting list as well as those who in the future 
will need it. For most of these centers such expansion would require extensive 
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rennovatlon of present facilities or relocation to a new site. As always » obtain- 
ing financing presents formidable obstacles. Despite the systemwlde need for 
Increased spaces for Infants, the high costs of providing such care discourages 
centers which are not already providing services to this age group. 



Privately Operated Campus Child Care 

The Inclusion of a large child care center In a developer's proposal for a 
student housing complex at UC Davis has sidetracked the establishment of a univer- 
sity regulated center to be located directly across the street. The original plan 
called for 2 facilities which would serve complementary needs. The university re- 
quested proposals for the construction of a 200-unlt apartment complex (nov? known 
as Russell Park) In the Inclusion area. Instead of a recreatlon-rcom play space 
for 25 children, as Is common practice In other university campus student housing, 
the developers proposed a iOO-slot child care facility within the complex. While 
the University could have opted to run the child care facility Itself, It chose 
not to assume that responsibility. The proposal Included a provision for a local 
couple who currently own Montessorl schools to operate the new facility. This 
privately-financed and-managed child care center has established a precedent In 
the system. 

In November 1984, we received word about the Russell Park contract at about 
the same time the Request for Proposal were made available for the proposed 
University child care center. Strong criticism against the University adminis- 
tration's decision was voiced by three groups. 

1. The Child Care Facility Planning Committee felt that their report 
should have been consulted before a contract was awarded. 

2. Community providers were concerned about the results of awarding a 
child-care contract to a housing developer. In addition, providers 
noted that findings of recent child care nseds surveys showed that 
the greatest comuninity need is for infant/toddler and extended day 
care, while the focus of the new center appeared to be for pre- 
schoolers. 

3. Academic personnel were concerned with Issues of quality control and 
the economics of child care. They doubted that a private entrepre- 
neur could provide high quality care without University subsidy to 
make child care affordable. 

The University's relationship with the center is spelled out in two con- 
tracts: a ground lease for the facility and an operating agreement for both the 
apartment complex and child care center. The first year operating agreement in- 
cluded three alternatives for the University regarding the child care center: 

1. The University could recommend renewal; 

2. The University could take over operation of the child care center; 
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3. The University could require the developer to contract with another 
provider* 

Another issue of prime importance as a precedent i^?ithin the system is that of 
Univereity evaluation and quality control. The housing director worked with a 
Russell Park Parent Advisory Council (which was developed as a provision of the 
university agreement) to design an appropriate instrument. It was distributed to 
106 families and the results were compiled for a report to the Chancellor's 
office. 

The results are reported to be positive, though no specific standards or 
criteria were set up to influence the University's choice of recommendations for 
the following year, i.e., no specific percentage of positive or negative results 
were preset to determine the consequences of the assessment. The administration 
expects to make a subjective determination. 

Plans currently exist for a university-affiliated, privately-managed center 
to parallel the current facility. The remaining ten acres of the inclusion area 
will be developed as a package to reduce "infrastructure" costs (e.g., water, 
sewer), and enable the University to contract with a single developer for three 
projects: an apartment complex of 50-75 units for single graduate students, a 
child care center, and spaces for five "Uving groups" (e.g., fraternity, sorori- 
ty, student co-op). 

Requests for Proposals are now out with developers. The pre-^qualif ication 
screening was set to take place March 9, 1987. Subsequently, four developers who 
meet the qualifications will be selected to submit a detailed proposal within 90 
days. The University will then work on defining he child care provider's re- 
lationship with the Univereity. The selected provider will negotiate either a 
purchase or sublease for the child care facility, and will have a separate con- 
tract with the University, which is cixpected to have more detailed requirements 
for the child care center facility and operation than was the case for Russell 
Park. 

Issues vrtiich must be faced by all of us include developing mechanisms for 
maintaining high quality standards through University regulated guidelines and 
liaison, finding sources of administrative and fiscal support, and educating Uni- 
versity administrators about the nature of child care and the needs of develop- 
mentally appropriate programs. 

The University must realize that the mere fact that child care centers are 
under private management does not mean the University administration will escape 
liability, responsibility, nor the effects of the centers' reputations. 

Universities reflect societal values and attitudes toward child care — a deep 
ambivalence about the role of working parents and appropriate means of making 
child care economically feasible. The University of California has not coce to 
terms with the child-care issue and it6 relevance to the overall purpose of the 
University. As a result, the University sees the centers as something of a neces- 
sary evil, and the centers perceive themselves as stepchildren. This is evidenced 
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by the fact that the centers have ties to a variety of unrelated University 
offices, such as housing and parking. The stepchild perception Is further 
reflected by the original use for the buildings In which child care centers are 
now housed* They are located In what were once sheepherders ' cottages, student-* 
housing recreation rooms, subtropical horticulture space, a dormitory for 
emotionally disturbed youngsters, a post office, and the basement under a hotel 
restaurant* 

Administrators seek Information from center directors largely focused on the 
Issue of ensuring a safe environment for children In a center which Is politically 
neutral. In turn, the directors use the Issue of liability to educate their 
administrators about high quality child care. 

Private campus child care Is another liability Issue. All of the administra- 
tors with whom we spoke strongly agreed that the University would be liable If 
anything happened at a children's center on campus, regardless of whether that 
responsibility Is legally valid or not. They felt, therefore, that It wao better 
to have some control over privately-financed and-managed campus child care, than 
to have only the responsibility. 

The Issue no longer Is whether private child cnre should exist on campus — we 
face It now. Child care needs will rise dramatically, especially In the near 
future, %rLth an Increased number of faculty with young children and collective 
bargaining policies. Finances cannot be expected to Increase dramatically to meet 
the needs nor to cope with the extra burden of expanded benefits, such as COBRA. 

Davis's situation has served to make aware of the process and strategies 
necessary to ensure quality control, ''^^e ultimate Issue Is not private-based vs. 
University-affiliated, but high quality chl7d care as a reflection of the Univer- 
sity. We must be assertive rather than defensive. Our mission as directors of 
campus-based programs must be to educate the administration, to push for app**oprl- 
ate developmental guidelines for all campus programs, an-^. to support each oth^r. 
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New in Child C«re Program at the Ihiiveraity of Wlsconsin-Madiaon? 



Nary K. Souae and Connie Lea Wllaon 



One of the University of Wisconsin-Madison student families with whom we have 
had many contacts cites a phenomenon they call "cover mythology" with respect to 
children and child care in America. Cover mythology is the gap between the 
rhetoric of government and other institutions such as ours about supporting 
families, and the actual reality for many of our families who are struggling and 
in crisis. We want to describe two fledgling programs now in place on the campus 
which, although they are small, are helping to diminish that gap between rhetoric 
and reality. 

The Child Care Tuition Assistance Program (CCTAP) pays a regulated caregiver 
direct dollars to help defray the high costs of quality care for low income 
student families. It was launched in the fall of 1985 and is supported by student 
fees. The other program is a "drop in" or short-term, flexible-hours center 
called the Three Wishes Child Care Center which was launched in August 1986 to 
serve as a surrogate extended family for our students and employees as well as 
members of the greater Madison community. In fact, most of the families using the 
Center are students whose low incomes more often than not prevent them from enrol- 
ling their children in full-time care. 

Before we outline these programs, a few brief remarks about the complexity 
A«« °^ ^° ^® student body numbers just under 

45,000; our employee population is 28,300. A survey released by the University 
Day Care Committee In the spring of 1983 revealed that our population of children 
ages birth through the fifth grade among all constituencies is 9,500.1 on campus 
property we have several child care centers including a network of family day care 
homes located in our married student housing complex. However, we have only 300 
spaces for full and part-time children in the same age category used in our 
survey. 

Even though there is clearly a need for more spaces for children on campus, 
especially infants and toddlers, the University Day Care Committee assigned a 
higher priority to subsidizing student families by paying regulated providers or 
caregivers based on the 1983 survey and anecdotal feedback from students and 
staff.-' Several reasons were cited at the time. The University has had an excel- 
lent relationship with the child care providers both on and adjacent to the 
campus. A program which would preserve parental choice by allowing dollars to be 
used at any regulated provider would show our support and respect toward the com- 
munity as well as assist programs financially. Our Office of Student Financial 
Aids also alerted us to the large amounts of "unmet" need in the financial aid 
packages they prepare for student families. This is not to say that single 
students do not also often have shortages in their award packages but that the 
gaps or shortfalls in student family budgets are always larger. In some cases, 
student families reach their loan maximums before they finish their junior years. 
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Approval for the Child Care Assistance Program (CCTAP) was not easy. Student 
fee dollars, that is a request that each student pay $1,00 per semester to create 
a pot of money totalling approximately $80,000 was granted by the student commit- 
tee overseeing its use. The Wisconsin Student Association as well as the Chancel- 
lor had to approve CCTAP. Several University offices agreed to cooperate with the 
registered student organization which had actually applied for this money so that 
it could be implemented in the fall of 1985. The Office of Student Financial Aids 
agreed to develop a special application form which could be used by all families 
to assess their financial needs. Our office, the Dean of Students, took the 
responsibility for notifying families whether they are eligible and determining 
how large the award to the regulated provider ought to be, based on their student 
credit loads. The Office of Business Services volunteered to process the invoices 
for payment to providers and to issue the checks. The students involved in 
launching CCTAP have continued to play an important role by getting the program 
refunded twice and by helping with efforts to publicize it. 

CCTAP grants arc very small. In academic year 1987-88 the total amount a 
family may receive each year will be $550, including the summer session. In order 
to get CCTAP off the ground, we had to demonstrate CCTAP's capacity to help large 
numbers of families. Regardless of the small sum of money awarded to each family, 
we are pleased to report that CCTAP has been 'ery well received. An evaluation 
conducted by an outside agency during the first year of operation was extremely 
favorable in all respecte, with the exception of families needing more funds to 
pay the high cost of quality care for their youngsters. Let us quote directly 
from it: "The CCTAP voucher program ^n be described as working well. Parents 
were strongest in their agreement with the statement that CCTAP improves a student 
family's financial position. They also agreed the CCTAP heli^s student parents 
study better, relieves student parents* worry about their children's safety and 
well being, helps employed parents do a better job and helps parents choose better 
quality care."^ There has been a dramatic increase in the number of CCTAP appli- 
cants from the fall of 1985 as compared with last fall. 

If a student family is eligible to receive CCTAP funds, they can purchase 
child care at the Three Wishes Child Care Center, which is very close to campus. 
The implementation of this program realizes a long-time dream of the University 
Day Care Committee, as well as a group of concerned student parents to have high 
quality, affordable "drop in" or short-term, flexible child care available to all 
families in the University community. Children ages two to ten can be dropped off 
at the Center up to fifteen hours per week in two types of situations. An 
emergency may arise in a family, such as an accident, where child care is criti- 
cally needed immediately. Alternatively, a family may know several weeks in 
advance that child care is needed for a few hours. For example, a student may 
have an exam in Calculus from 4:00 - 5:30 p.m. on a Monday* In either situation, 
the parent can call Three Wishes to see whether there is a space available for 
their youngster(s). If there is, the child is scheduled. With traditional care- 
givers no longer available in most neighborhood^), and with support networks for 
backup child care either weak or nonexistent, Tliree Wishes is an extended surro- 
gate f/«mily. We do, in fact, have three specific goals or wishes for the 
program. They are: 
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1 That parents will feel comfortable leavin£ their children, knowing 
they are being well cared for and in a safe environment with experi- 
enced and knowledgeable staff, so they can focus all their energies 
on their jobs or studies* 

2. That children placed at the Center will have a wonderful time and 
enjoy the program while they are there. 

3. That our experience will enable us to develop a program model which 
can be shared with others around the country. 

Some traditionally trained child care providers were skeptical that we could 
establish a high quality program with children coming and going as well as there 
being so many different children using the program. Although our finances remain 
fragile, we are pleased to report that parents and children are quite happy with 
their experiences at Three Wishes. A small survey of parents undertaken late last 
fall indicated a high degree of satisfaction with it.^ Flexibility, friendliness 
and convenience were common threads in their anecdotal comments, in addition to 
their good feelings about the high quality of care provided. 

The nuts and bolts of Three Wishes are straightforward. Any parent who 
anticipates using it is asked to preregister his or her child and pay a $5.00 non- 
refundable fee. The primary reason for registration is to introduce both the 
parent and child 'co the Center and its sta "f , so as to lessen the anxiety of all 
parties when there is a family crisis or ome other situation arises where the 
child will be taken there. We are licensed for seventeen children by the state 
and under no circumstances ever exceed that maximum. To do otherwise would be to 
violate the quality dimension of child care which is so important to us as a 
principle. It is also one of the critical issi'as parents and others concerned 
about children are wrestling with across the nation. In fact, we opted to go 
through the City of Madison child care center certification process, which has 
much higher standards than the state. We invited the city to scrutinize our 
program and have already received favorable preliminary reviews. It is expected 
that we will have certification within the next few months. 

The cost to student families using Tfiree Wishes is $1.50 per hour per child; 
all other parents are charged $2.00 per child per hour unless there is a financial 
hardship. Sharp focus is placed on the periods of transition for parents and 
childreu when they arrive and depart. Children and parents must be welcomed and 
given time to discuss the child *s individual idiosyncracles as well as to be givea 
an opportunity to ask staff about any aspect of the daily program or routines. 
Parents are required to let staff and children know exactly when they intend to 
return as well as how they can be reached while they are absent. 

As stated earlier, the primary users are students who often are forced to 
make patchwork quilt arrangements, given their meager incomes. Many families are 
headed by single parents whose responsibilities are enormous. Foreign students 
have begun to use the program. They of course are physically separated from their 
relatives and feel that Three Wishes fills a critical void. 
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We iiitend to operate at 65 percent capacity or higher within the next year. 
Our operating budget is approximately $30,000 per year. If we achieve this goal, 
we will be self-supporting. Gradual expansion to include evening and weekend care 
as well as infant and toddler care is anticipated within a few years. 

We offer information about either or both of these programs to any of our 
readers. If we can help others get programs started or receive information from 
you to improve ours, we will be very pleased. Today's American society is 
extremely complex. To support and strengthen families by providing quality, 
affordable child care is always in the forefront of our minds. 

Footnotes 



^University Day Care Committee, Mary K. Rouse, Chair, "University of Wisconsin- 
Madison Child Care Survey," April 1983. 

^Ibid . 

^Levy, Vic, "4 C's (Community Coordinated Child Care) Evaluation of the Child Care 
Tuition Assistance Program (CCTAP)," January 1986. 

^Wilson, Connie Lea, "University of Wisconsin-Madison Informal Survey of Parents 
Using the Three Wishes Child Care Center," November 1986. 
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Child Care ?eiidor Progrm 



Stephanie Fanjul joan Sanoff 



The Early Childhood Department of Wake Technical College operates a unique 
child care vendor program. With a total operating budget of less than $40,000 per 
year, the program annually assists with the purchase of over 100 child-care slots 
and serves an average of 40 students. Three major components make this a particu- 
larly effective program: 

Purchase of Care has given students the funds to purchase quality child care. 
When affordability is not an issue, 50 percent of the students upgraded the level 
of child care they purchased. 

Provider Training has offered 600 hours of focused child care provider train- 
ing to the local community ond markedly improved the quality of care in Wake 
County. 

Parent Education has given parents information and skills to become advocates 
for their children. Parents 'n the program all reportedly stayed in school thanks 
to this vendor program, and then generated $51,000 annual Full Time Equivalents 
for the College. 

In the following pages we have reviewed the history of the program, startup 
and operations. We have also outlined the three major components with specific 
information about the motivation, process, costs, and benefits of each part. 

Histozy 

Wake Technical College is a two-year institution and a member of the North 
Carolina State Community College System. Located in a rural area outside of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, the college serves approximately 6,000 day and evening 
students. The college also has a Continuing Education Department that offers a 
wide variety of courses in the surrounding communities. Students committe to Wake 
Tech from several other counties. 

The Community College System in North Carolina is the primary training source 
of child care providers in this state. Wake Tech's Early Childhood Department is 
only four years old but it offers a certificate, a one-year diploma, a two-year 
associate degree, and numerous continuing education courses. Courses are taught 
during the days, the evenings, and on weekends when requested by the community. 
The Wake Tech Early Childhood Department enjoys the respect of both profit and 
nonprofit child care providers, it is well known as a reliable source of excellent 
caregivers. 

In the fall of 1985, the North Carolina Community College System requested 
proposals from community colleges interested in a grant from the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. The purpose of the grant was to help single parents, 
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heads of households and homemakers complete their technical training and enter the 
workforce with marketable skills. Child care was identified as a barrier prevent- 
ing many of these individuals from starting and completing their education. This 
group of parents was unable to locate child care that met their needa as students 
(i.e. flexible hours, evening care). Because practically all of these parents 
were below the poverty level, they could not afford to pay for quality child 
care. Frequently they chose unreliable, low-quality care because it was all they 
could afford. The lack of reliability kept them from attending classes and 
jeopardized their student status. The grant sought creative approaches with 
annual budgets of $40,000 to help this student population address its child care 
proulems. 

The Early Childhood Department of Wake Tech submitted a proposal in response 
to the request by the North Carolina Community College System. It was our inten- 
tion to design a child cere vendor program that met student needs as well as 
improving the quality of child care throughout the entire community. We believe 
that the most effective way to improve quality is through provider training. The 
only way to maintain that level of quality is through parent involvement. Parents 
who know the characteristics of quality child care will insist that providers 
deliver a service that is good for children. Only parents have the opportunity to 
monitor a child care program daily. For that reason we designed a child care 
vendor program with three major components: Purchase of Care, Provi(»er Training, 
and Parent Education. The North Carolina Community College System has funded Wake 
Tech's child care vendor program continuously since the first award in November 
1985. The college is now applying for its third year of funding. 

Start-Up 

The Wake Tech Child Care Vendor Program received funding in December 1985; 
the Child Care Coordinator started purchasing child care in February 1986. Be- 
cause we were committed to providing the students assistance as soon as possible, 
the start-up period was particularly intense. 

The following tasks were part of the ctart-up: 

1. Identification and recruitment of eligible parent students. 

2. Recruitmc'-i: of potential providers. 

3. Placement of children with participating providers. 

4. Creating a community awareness to perpetuate the vendor program. 

Owing to our accelerated start-up, we used a "shotgun" approach to recruit- 
ment of student parents and providers. The college launched a public relations 
campaign with press releases, brochures, speaking engagements, and in-house memo- 
randums. The Child Care Coordinator contacted all licensed child care providers 
in the county and requested their support. The local Department of Social 
Services worked closely with the coordinator to identify student parents and pro- 
viders, and to assist with the placement of children. Student parents approached 
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their present child care providers and checked their parent population for Wake 
?oJnt''?f the- to apply for assistance. As'^a' resuJt S th^^^ 

Joint efforts, we were able to start by purchasing 18 slots by February 17, 1986. 



Needs Assesseent 



.»r. !! 5 ^ frrograr.. Wake Tech commissioned a child 

III Z \TT'^''^.' ^° Workplace Options was contracted to sur- 

vey the students and assess their child care needs. The survey was distributed 
through the General Education Department and we received a Al.S^rJcent res^nse 
.ate. The results indicated that the students had a total of 527 children. 267 of 
them under five. Fifty-seven of the students responding were sinele iarents 
Twenty four percent of those single parent uden'ts reported that they ^^^^^^ 

a^im^d the „l.rr" " '""^ ^^^^^ assistance. These 'res^Jts 

attirmed the need for child care assistance at Wake Tech. 

Operations 

n«tor"'%!!J* It n^^il,^"^^^"^°'^ ^"^^"^ ^« ^y a Child Care Coordi- 

J^aJnln^^oi of Early Childhood oversees the operations of the grant and designs 
tlot Z ?hnH r^* P^^!,'/"^ providers. During the first six months of opera- 
tion the Child Care Coordinator wo-ked full time in order to get the vendor 
program set-up and marketed. The Coordinator is now part-time. 

«-n^"*^^°lf^"J'°*^ receives 50 percent release time to assist with the 

grant, although she spent considerably more time than that during the first six 

triW* ''^^^-h ai o coi- 

WaL Tech„i.%1'r 1?"''°"' '.^^'^ relations, printing, office, and telephone. 
-^nnoJ? ? ^ contributes approximately $21,000 in matching funds for 

ITr L n7A"' y*"- ^ »°"<^ consisting of volun- 

Jrolr- Tl^'y «"PP°" »=he Child ?are Vendor 

community. ^" actively marketing the program in the 

Three C<Mii>oiients of the (Shild Cere Vendor Prograa 



Purchaae of Care 
Motivation: 



This segment of the vendor program is motivated by the goals of the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Eaucation Act. Single parent/head of household/homema^ers are 
* ^""^ ^^^^"^ children while they return to school. Without 

additional training they will not be able to enter the workforce or financiaUy 

1?IT 1 I ""^^^^ services will allow them to return 

to school and, hopefully, complete their education. 
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Process: 



Eligible student parents submit information about their family income and the 
cqr>t of the child care they are requesting. The Child Care Coordinator determines 
the amount the Vendor Program will pay based on the student parents' and addition- 
al providers' information. Wake Tech purchases caire from eligible day care homes, 
day care centers, and undet special circumstances, from individual care pro- 
viders. 

Elglbility of student/parents: 

- Full or Part-Time Wake Tech Student 

- Single Parent, or 
Head of Household, or 

Married Homemaker returning to the workforce 

- Agree to verify class attendance 

- Agree to attend parent support group meetings 

- Agree to inform Wake Tech immediately if there are any change? in 
child care, family status, or student status 

- Participate in evaluations 
Meet income requirements 

Criteria for Farticipsting Providers: 

- Sign the Civil Rights Compliance Act 

- Sign the North Carolina Day Care Discipline Policy 
Submit monthly attendance records 

- Notify Wake Tech if the child(ren) are absent for more than three 
consecutive days 

- Cooperate with a preliminary trainer's assessment of cen*"*»r 

- Participate in provider training 

Wake Tech enters into a contractual agreement with each provider naming the 
child to be served, the fee Wake Tech will pay, and the length of time for the 
contract. At the end of every month, each provider submits attendance sheets cer- 
tifying that the child was present. Parent students submit forms verifying class 
attendance. When both forms have been received. Wake Tech issues a check to the 
provider. In most cases the providers receive payment by the tenth of the month. 
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The average cost of care Is $171 per month for full-time and $50 per month 
for part-time eare. 82 percent of care is purchased from centers; the rest is 
purchased from individuals. (Nursing students who must be at the teaching 
hospital before 6:00 AM cannot purchase center-based care that ear^y. They are 
the primary users of individual care.) 

Administrative expenses were $40 per child for 1987. There has been a 28 
percent reduction in these costs during the second year. 

Benefits: 

Program evaluations indicate that the funding for child care helped student 
parents stay in school, helped them increase thrir course load, and generated 
additional PTE's for the college. 

*100 percent of ctudents surveyed reported the vendor program helped them 
stay in school. 75 percent increased their course load due to the vendor pro- 
gram. 

♦Students reported taking a total of 73 additional hours due to the grant. 

♦According to the Wake Tech registrar the parent students generated $51,000 
in annual total value FTE*s during the second year of the grant. 



Provid^tr Training 

This component of the program is unique to Wake Tech. We cook advantage of 

the Early Childhood Departmeit in an attempt to improve the qualit " of child care 
in the entire county. 

Motivation: 

The inclusion of provider training in the Wake Tech program is what makes 
this a vendor rather than a voucher program. We believe that the student parents 
would only reap the predicted benefits if the care we purchased was first-rate. 
The lack of reliability and quality was a major problem for student parents. 
Unless we required provider trainings we could not achieve the goals we set out. 
We also believe that the only way to improve the quality o2 a cMld care provider 
is through ongoing training. 

Process: 

The Child Care Coordinator visits every provider to observe an complete a 
trainer *s assessment. This assessment tool helps identify areas of training that 
would benefit the provider. We discuss our results with teachers and directors 
and take suggestion? for training topics from them. 
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Training sessionG are scheduled for either nap-time (1-3 PM) or for week- 
ends. Participating providers throughout the county host the training sessions. 
Every hour the provider attends training counts toward their annual training 
requirement for North Carolina licensure* All sessions are free to participating 
centers* 

Since February 1986 child care pr-^viders who are participating in the vendor 
program have attended over 600 hours ot training. The j;es'sions range from "Mar- 
keting Strategies" to "Teacher-Made Materials for TWo's." 

Costs: 

There is no cost to the vendor program for the training sessions. The co- 
ordinator is responsible for the trainer's assessment visit, identification of 
training needs, recruitment of child care professionals to conduct the sessions, 
and locating a site for the sessions. 

The Head of the Early Childhood Department actively encourages second-year 
students to participate aa trainers. During the summer quarter, conducting train- 
ing for other child care professionals is a requirement for one curriculum child 
development course. These students have tremendous credibility with other child 
care workers because they are all in the classroom. Our evaluations report suc- 
cessful trainings by these students. The Coordinator, the Department Head, other 
Early Childhood staff, and community experts have also conducted training 
sessions. 

Benefits: 

There are several different benefits to the trainlx-g component of the vendor 
program. Wc5 anticipated that the providers would attend trainings, but not to the 
extent that they did — one center reported over 130 hours. That extensive training 
had a visible effect on the center. V-^ saw better-designed rooms, more detailed 
lesson plans, child-appropriate activities, more child-directed activities, and 
more skilled teachers. All of the providers reported that the trainer's assess- 
ment and the training sessions were helpful. In addition, Wake Tech earned Con- 
tinuing Education FTE's for all of the training offered. 

We did not anticipate the "ripple effect'- our training has had on the 
parents, their children, or on Wake Tech. Parents reported seeing significant 
changes in their children: an improved vocabulary, a longer attention span; they 
seemed happier and more interested. One of the children's pediatricians commented 
that since the child had been in this child care center he had seen a marked 
advance in the child's expressive langiaage. 

Wc believe that the traiaing component improved the overall quality of child 
care offered in all the participating centers and homes. This ripple effect 
improved the lives o£ all the children attending those centers. 
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Another benefit we did not anticipate was the number of providers whose staff 
ST I u." Childhood Curriculum as a direct result of their exposure to 

Wake Tech s Vendor Program. The provider evaluation reports providers are now 
enrolled in A6 hours of training. 



Parent Education 
Motivation: 



A basic assumption of this program is that educated parents demand quality 
child care. It is particularly important to empower this population of student 
parents, since their experience has not given them the confidence or the skills to 
advocate can for their children. We wanted to give them positive experience with 
advocacy and the information they need to be effective. 



Process: 

Attendance at the quarterly parent support group meetings is required of all 
participating students. The meetings focus on educating the parents about quality 
child care and developing a support network. Parents are given written informa- 
tion and checklists to tak«i with them to their providers. We review their rights 
as parents, effective ways to advocate for their children, and stages of child 
development. 

The parents also receive a copy of the trainers assessment form after the 
coordinator has visited the provider. This gives parents specific information 
about the strengths and weaknesses of their child's program. 

Parents have regular access to all the Early Childhood staff and our resource 
materials. They often stop by to ask a question or get information about their 
child's development. 

Costs: 

There were no additional costs related to this component of the vendor pro- 
gram. The Child Care Coordinator convenes all parent support group meetings. 

Benefits: 

The parent evaluations reported that all the parents found the support group 
meetings helpful. They felt a sense of commoderie, enjoyed an opportunity to 
learn about parent rights and provider's obligations, and learned "what day care 
is supposed to ba." 

Parents demonstrated a sense oE power when they entered the program and were 
encouraged to locate a child care j.rovider for their child. Half of the students 
changed their provider and moved their children to a higher quality provider. 
When we aksed them why, they reported their desire for an educational program that 
wculd help their child grow. 
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On several occasions » parents spoke firmly to providers about legal require- 
ments and program Improvements. One parent reported the center to the licensing 
agency for a health violation. 



Sunary 

The Wake Tech Child Care Vendor Program has accomplished several distinct 
goals through Its three components: 

Purchase of care has given students the funds to obtain quality child care. 

Provider Training has offered 600 hours of focused chlld-care provider train- 
ing to the local community, and markedly Improve- the quality of care In Wake 
County. 

Parent Education has givan parents information and &kills to become advocates 
for their children. 
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CooperatlTe Chlldcare at Staoford: 

The Developnent of a Chlldcare leaource Center^ a Hetvoxk of 
Daycare Bones » and a Council on Chlldcare 



Dorothea Almond and Phyllis Craig 



"The history of chlldcare at Stanford Is one of taking advantage of unusual 
opportunities when the timing seemed right." (Margaret Ann Fldler, 
Associate Dean of Student Affairs) 



Background 

Stanford University has provided the base for one of the oldest networks of 
chlldcare urograms In the country. In addition to five centers which directly 
serve children and a system of daycare homes > community families are served by two 
central coordinating agencies. This d^scusclon will describe these two agencies: 
the Chlldcare Resource Center and The Council on Chlldcarcc 



Chlldcare Kesource Center 

Functions of the Chl?.dcare Kesource Center 

One of the Resource Center's jobs Is tc refer parents to available openings, 
whether In centers or day-care homes, on or off ^a^pus. Lists have been developed 
of agencies in the larger community. Daycare providers on campus and parents are 
asked to register with the Center so that they can be matched appropriately. 
Training of these daycare providers is another function of the resource center 
consultants. 

The consultants are responsive to outside developments in the field of chlld- 
care: early childhood education, child abuse ^ agencies dealing with exceptional 
children^ and parent education. They try to keep abreast of legal changes, and 
state and federal legislation. In California recently, this meant watching the 
gyrations of the Latch Key bill over several legislative sessions. Wlien neces- 
sary, advice is sought from Univerplty lawyers and the San Francisco Chlldcare Law 
Center. Center consultants are members of the National Asscciatlon for the 
Education of Young Children and its various local chapters, the California 
Resource and Referral Network, and the National Coalition for Campus Chlldcare. 

An informal but nevertheless important function is to "run interferenCr-*" and 
ect as liaison between parent groups and the University administration. In spite 
of the f.Tct that probably more pre-school children are cared for at Stanford than 
on any other private University campus, ad hoc groups surface regularly, clamoring 
for care for their childt;en. They write enraged letters to the President, whose 
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office speeds them down to the Dean of Student Affairs. From there they are pass- 
ed on to the Center* 

A few years ago it was a group of women in the. library, all pregnant, who 
wanted space in the library for their babies. It took considerable time to deal 
with them, pointing out space and licensing requirements, and consulting with each 
prospective mother as to appropriate daycare for her individual situation. 
Recently, an irate letter was sent to the Director of Personnel by the "Staffers" 
(the association of clerical workers) who were suggesting a new scheme: a set of 
trailers were to be purchased, one for each office area, to house small children 
under the care of elderly women who would be glad to take care of the children for 
a minimum wage. All Stanford needed to do was to supply an office and a person to 
staff it. This, they thought, would create a system that would be far cheaper 
than any existing childcare services, which are often called "executive childcare" 
(unfortunately, with some reason). Reducing the cost of childcare by having it 
paid for with pre-tax dollars is a project presently being planned by the person- 
nel office. Cafeteria benefits that would include childcare as an option is 
another project on the drawing board. 

Daycare Hoses Hetvoxk 

Deyelopaent 

In assessing daycare needs, the consultants found an unregulated daycare 
system already at work, consisting of graduate student wives from Escondido 
Village who took care of one or more pre-school children from the campus or from 
the surrounding community. Gradually, order and standards were created out of 
this ad hoc ay stem, developing it into a viable network and improving the quality 
of service over the yeairs. An estimated 150 children are now cared for by this 
network. 

The main supply of daycani providers comes from the large pool of graduate 
student spouses in Escondido Village. These student families are fortunate in 
^ing able to live on campus, in well-designed clusters located in an area of 
trees and lawns. The clusters are arranged around fairly large playgrounds, an 
ideal setting for families with young children. Since many graduate student 
familiec are in the age range to have pre-school children, they become a great 
resource for other families who need childcare. Although many of the wives are 
professionals of one sort or another, they may have difficulty working outside the 
home because of language or visa problems or because they want to stay home with 
their babies. They often lead a fairly isolated existence. 

Some eighty to a hundred of these women have been organized as daycare pro- 
viders (including some who live off campus or who have moved out of the Village 
after graduation). The number fluctuates because an active list only of those 
women who have spaces available is kept. On an average, each one cares for two to 
three infants or toddlers, in addition to their own children, full or part-time. 
In this program, the user family does not have to be affiliated with Stanford, and 
in fact applicants from all over the area are received. This is due partly to our 
rich source of ^ply, partly because the state-supported county information and 
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referral service located in San Jose has only recently established a phone line to 
north Santa Clara County, and partly because of the personalized service pro- 
vided. 

Procedures 

Each daycare mother who wants to provide childcare has to come in for an 
extensive interview. She registers on a "yellow card," which asks .^bout expected 
length of stay at Stanford or in the area, number own children, experience and 
preference as to ege and time pertaining to childcare. She is given a "Blue Book" 
that explains the California laws, including how to apply for a license, and 
offers recommendations about how to set up a healthy, safe, and happy daycare 
hone. Other forms to be completed include: 

1. Information as to parents and pediatrician's address and phone num- 
ber, medical matters, affidavits authorizing trips, etc. 

2. Agreement between the parent and daycare mother as to amount ao^ 
titae of payments, arrangements for missed times due to illness or 
vacations. 

3. A consent form concerning "medical treatment of minor." Without 
this form, no doctor in California can proceed to treat a child 
without 1 parent present. 

4. Information about liability insurance, quoting the three options 
allowed by California law. 

Understanding these complex forms is an educational experience in itself, 
especially for those who come in thinking they are simply applying to become 
babycltters". The forms are not only for information, but can be used as start- 
ing points for dialogue between parents and daycare mothers, of vital importance 
in this very delicate relationship. It is explained that the applicant does not 
just take on a child, but the child's parents, and that the daycare mother becomes 
the professional in this relationship. 

The "Blue Book" has sections on age-appropriate materials, lists of suggested 
activitl.?s, and many other helpful items. Shortly after the office interview, one 
of the Resource Center staff visits the new daycare home. This gives the staff a 
feeling for the setup end the provider a sense of belonging to a system. 
Questions are elicited and suggestions made. 

After a daycare mother has taken care of a child or two for a period, she is 
invited to come to a workshop arranged by the Resource Center. Topics range from 
what to do with toddlers on a rainy day to how to handle difficult parents (espe- 
cially if they are professors of psychology). There are fortunately many skilled 
staff people in a university on which to draw. 
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It is not just the topics which are useful; the workshops have recreational 
and social benefits, a place for sharing common experiences of tears and laugh- 
ter* Shy or retiring women who are neighbors often find each other at the work- 
shops and then carry on their interactions in the daytime when they meet at the 
playground. \ toy library is another educational and support device thac the 
Resource Center provides. It cmtains a lot of wooden blocks, puzzles, and books, 
instead of the array of plastic :oys usually found in the providers' homes. Three 
double strollers, which make it easier to get toddlers to the playground, are 
favorite pieces of equipment which are loaned to providers. 

The Resource Center keeps in touch with daycare mothers by phone, mainly to 
inquire about vacancies in the homes but also to find out how things are going. 
The daycare mother gradually learns to report difficulties with children or fric- 
tion with parents. This is often difficult for women from ether cultures who are 
less used to ou';- professional counseling system, and who may fell hvaniliated if 
everything is not resolved within the family. Building trust is one of the func- 
tions of the people at the Resource Center. 

We have discovered an effective process in the course of our referring, which 
often becomes counseling of parents! Many working mothers, especially those with 
very young children, are reluctant to return to their jobs and to leave their 
babies in someone else's care. Many are forced to do so for financial reasons. 



Coondl on ChildcAre 
Functions of the Council on Childcare 

The Council me'*ts once a quarter, rotating its meetings among the different 
childcare locations, each respective director taking responsibility for informa- 
tion on agenda and refreshments. At the meetings, directors and parents exchange 
ne^Ts of their programs and tell of plans for future activities c 

Oftea it is found that two centers wrestle with the same problem, such as 
staff privilegrs within the university (use of library, swimming pools, medical 
insurance, etc.). The board members can then approach the dean's office to- 
gether. There is, for instance, a common concern about retirement benefits. Tliis 
issue has not yet been resolved, since the staff is not employed by Stanford and 
the individual programs cannot yet afford them. However, buy-in insurance plans 
through Stanford University are in the works. 

Coordination of the annual calendar is another Council challenge. Each 
program by now has developed certain fundraising events. lu would be too ba^r, 
indeed, i.f the Pickle Family Circus, up to now one of the main fundraising events 
at the Cuildren's Center, were to come to town on the same weekend for which the 
Bing Fair was planned. 

Fundraising has emerged as a vital area needing coordination, especially when 
foundations are approached. Even though applications are always supposed to be 
checked by the development office, oversights occur. Lack of checking could lead 
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to embarrassing and counterprod\tctive appeals. The Council itself, with the help 
of the Childcare Resource Center, does a certain amount of fundraising for child- 
care scholarships, which it distributes among the centers— -and, most of all, day- 
care homes, who have no access to outside funding. This is usually done with an 
annual appeal letter sent to "Friends of Childcare" in the Stanford community and 
mailed out by the staff of the Chidcare Resource Center. 

A second children's center located near the Stanford Medical Center is on the 
drawing boards. This center will have close to around-the-clock service and less 
parent participation in the classroom. It will become the function of the Council 
and the Consultants to prevent any emerging rivalries and to keep communication 
going, so that all programs, old and new, large and small, can benefit from the 
experience of the others. 



Condttslon 

In summary we want to reiterate that the preceding descriptions of the 
Stanford childcare procedures and programs should be regarded as one possible set 
of solutions of the childcare challenge. The Childcare P'»ftource Center and the 
Council on Childcare have been found useful as coordinating agencies. The ciaid- 
care provider network is a fairly simple and economical solution to the childcare 
needs of families with infants and toddlers. It can offer more flexible time 
arrangements than a center, is available for summer conference needs, after-school 
care, and occasional emergency situations. The various programs list 2d below give 
a glimpse of other varieties of programs. New arrangements which have been 
developed over the years, and program changes adapt to new circumstances. Differ- 
ent campus often require different approaches. But all of them should serve the 
best interests of the children and families of the campus community. 

Childrea's Center of the Stanford Commmitj 

A parent cooperative chxld care center 
Open 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Monday through Friday except University holidays 
Craig Infant Program: 1 mo. - 18 mos. 
Little Kid's Place: 18 mos. - 3 yrs. 
Big Kid's Plac3: 3 yrs. - 5 yrs. 

There is a planned preschool program for the older children. 
Escondido Harsery School 
Patsy Williams, Director 

A parent cooperative nursery school. Stanford graduate students have priority. 

Ages; 2.6 - 5 yrs. Older 4's and 5's and kindergarteners in afternoon. 

Morning and afternoon sessions. Noon supervision. University calendar. Summer 

session. 
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Blng School 



Bing is the University's child development laboratory school for research and 
training. Families need not have a Stanford affiliation. Parenting, infant, 
toddler programs as well as part-day and extended day nursery school programs. 
After-kindergarten program also available. 

Preschool Intemational 

A parent cooperative nursery school. Foreign families have priority. 
Ages: 2-4 yrs. 9-12 noon. Extended hours possible. 
University schedule. Summer session. 

Pepper Tree Afterschool Prograa 

Parent cooperative board. 

Aa afterschool program for children from kindergarten through 3rd grade. Follows 
Stanford University and Palo Alto School District calendar.* 



*For further lnforma::ion on these extensive services please contact the 
authors. 
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A Co^prehenslTe Model for CMpus Child Care 



Mary Ellen Atvood, Violet B. TcmLj and Jean R. WLlliau 



The University of Akron recognised the need for an observation .and participa- 
tion site on campus for pre-service students in early childhood education and 
child development during the late 1960s. This paper will examine the evolution of 
a comprelsnsive campus child care model and the issues and concerns related to its 
implementation. 



Prograutttic and Garrlcula Models 

Nnrsety School 

The University of Akron Nursery Center was established on a theoretical and 
research base in 1969, with the inception of the half-day nursery school. The 
theoretical base has been and is eclectic, relying heavily on the work of Piaget 
(Wadsworth, 1984; Hohmann, Banet, & Weikart, 1979), Smilansky (1^68) and Erikson 
(1969). Since its inception, the center has provided a program model that was not 
only comprehensive in itj programming but also in its service to a diverse multi- 
cultural population of children, families, and university students. Over the past 
18 years, this common philosophy has been adapted and redirected as the different 
facets of the model have been implemented. 

Hourly Day Care 

Tiie center program was expanded in 1972 to include an hourly day care pro- 
gram, providing additional laboratory space for observation aud participation by 
students. 

The students were now able to have experience in a half-day nursery school 
program as well as the hourly day care .program. As the hourly day care program 
expanded from one to three classrooms, the center program was able to serve 
between 300 and 500 University students a week. The facilities were opened to 
other departmentc on campus, in addition to Elementary Education, Home Economics 
and Family Ecology. 

Evening Child Care 

In 1975, as a result of a survey by the University Evening Student Council, 
the evening child care program was added, with the ages of children served expand- 
ed to include children through 6th grade. As this developmentally-based program 
matured and more information became available through research, a club approach 
was implemented for the evening school-age program (Baden, Genser, Levine & 
Seligson, 1982). The addition of the evening programs for preschool and school- 
age children provided an important on campus observation and participation site 
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for students enrolled In Early Chlldhoc* Education, Child Development » and Ele- 
mentary Education evening courses • 

SttSMBr Program 

A school-age component was added In the summertime > and the entire summer 
program format was converted to a Day Camp model. Appropriate themes for each 
week, special activities, and outings for the children provided a change from 
their nlne-*month school experience. Having elementary-age children on campus In 
the summer has provided exciting opportunities for the Eleinentary Education 
students to Interact with them. 

Full-Day Kindergarten 

A full-day kindergarten program model was added in 1980, to provide an on- 
site observation, participation laboratory for Early Elementary Education stu- 
dents. A certified kindergarfan teacher was hired and a d> /elopmental readiness 
curriculum was developed that supported the center* s philosophy. The program was 
based heavily on a Piagetian philosophy relying on concrete experiences without 
utilizing workbooks or ditto sheets (Wadsworth, 1984; Hohmaun, Banet, & Weikart, 
1979). 

Pull-Day Care 

The newest addition to the center program is a full-day day care program that 
opened in the fall of 1986. With the addition of this program, pre-kindergarten 
University students now have three models for observation and participation: 
half-day nursery school, hourly day care, and full-day care. 

Interdepartmental Linkages 

As students sre assigned to the u^nter for observation and participation from 
many departments on campus, it becomes necessary to keep channels of communication 
open between Heportiu5^nts and the center. The center has established close reci- 
procal relationships with several departments and colleges on campus. Speech and 
Audiology providei^ hearing and speech screenings for the children. The College of 
Nursing students have provided vision screenings and administered the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test to some children. Special Education has provided 
educational evaluations for children needing such referral. 

Administrative Tasks 

The physical environment, like the various components of the program, has 
changed and expanded. The nursery center opened in three rented preschool class^ 
rooms, with space and equipment shared with the church. In 1972, the University 
purchased the church building and space became available to implement the hourly 
day care program. Acquiring space in this manner and adapting an old church to 
m'3et the needs of a developing program means utilizing various departments on 
campus in the project. 
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One of the strengths of The University of Akron's comprehensive model has 
been that all the facets of the program are located in the came physical facili- 
ties. Supplies and equipment can be shared, and supervision of the programs is 
facilitated. It Is easier for University students to participate in the various 
programs and to irake comparisons between aodela. 

Staffing 

Administrative staff assignments have to provide for the coordination of the 
daily center operation, supervision cf the credit laboratory students, design and 
implementation of curriculum for the children, maintaining communication with 
other departments on campus, and outreach and interaction with the community. It 
has been necessary to work continually at matching the organizational structure 
with the program expansion in order to support the com:?rehensive model. 

The center relies on student staff to support the professional staff as 
assistants in the classrooms, office and kitchen. Each semester the center hires 
50 studevit assistants, 90 percent of whom are financial aid students. These 
students are no'; always early childhood education or child development students 
but come from many disciplines on campus. Ven percent of student assistants are 
hired on the center budget. The third group of students working in the center are 
from different disciplines and participate in the center for class credit, gaining 
experience and knowledge. Because of the varied educational and experiential 
backgrounds of the students, a well organized, on-going in-service training pro- 
gram is critical. Careful al ention must be paid to scheduling the student assis- 
tants in the classroom to meet the required adult-child ratio, and to match the 
specific needs of the children within a given classroom. 

As an outreach to the ccamunity, the center serves as a vocat^.onal education 
work site for seniors in the high school vocational child care program. 

Budgetary 

Since its inception, the Nursery Center has been jointly sponsov:ed by the 
Departments of Elementary Education, and Home Economics and Fa^aily Ecology*. 
Administrative responsibility has been split between these two departu^en'^is as well 
as some financial assistance. This joint sponsorship has required close coopera- 
tion between the two departments and a need on the part of the center administrat- 
or to communicate with both departments. As tUe University students sign up each 
semester to observe and participate in the center, priority scheduling is given to 
the students from these two departments. 

The majority of the budget has been met by the tuition charged the parents of 
the children using the center. As the costs of operating a quality center on 
campus, serving as a credit laboratory, exceed the amount of tuition money, a com- 
mitment on the part of the University is needed to provide the required subsidy. 
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The benefits of a comprehensive model are greater than the constraints and 
concerns. However > It Is Imperative that the administrative model and program 
philosophy be ccitlnually zaonltored and Integrated* As an academic entity, the 
center serves as an observation and participation site foi the University 
students. The expansion of the center's program;:^ has been based on national 
research and on the needs of the populations being served. Meeting the require- 
ments of state licensing, national accreditation by NAEYC, the University, Title 
XX, and the USDA Child Care Food Program requires conf-.lnued coordination and 
communication* In-service training of student staff and communication with 
departments and agencies, as well as the families served by the center, become 
critical. The needs of the University, the University students, the children, 
their families and the outside agencies all must be kept in proper balance and 
perspective. The University of Akron Nursery Center demonstrates the viability of 
establishing a comprehensive quality child care program as an integral part of an 
academic setting*. 
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Child Care ot Tale 
k NetVDck of Model Approaches 



Hanqr Close, Cerla HonHt», Ife-^-^ilen McOulre Schnart*,. 
Judy SllTeraaa thara Ileln 



Overview of Child Care at Yale 

Yale University's commita.nt to day care has grovm since the lato 60's and 
early 70 s, when a group of. students at one of the residential colleges became 
interested in a dining-hall employee who had no child care for her young child. 
The students worked to open the Calvin Hill Day Care Center on the campus. The 
center opened its doors to children of the Yale Comnunity, offering a sliding fee 
schedule 80 that all levels of personnel could afford quality child care. Since 
that time the University has been responsive to employee initiative to establish 
new day care centers and has been able to provide space rent-free for day care 
facilities. Today there are six day care centers which occupy space on the Yale 
campus. The Child Study Center has provided many years of con/ultative as well as 
financial support to these centers, which serve over 150 children ranging in age 
from six weeks to six years. In addition, the Child Study Center offers an under- 
graduate course in Child Development which is always heavily subscribed. It 
requires students to do a practicum in one of the day care centei-s. Directors of 
the. center participate in the teaching of the course and also directly supervise 
the students' work with the children. Such participation by the entire Yale 
community In the day care effort has reenUed x.: the development of centers which 
are quite diverse. Three of these programs will now be described. 

Phyllis Bodel Infant Toddler Program 

The Phyllis Bodel Infant Toddler Program at the Yale School of Medicine is an 
on-site day care program for infants and toddlers aged six weeks through three 
years. The program is located in the medical school dormitory and is open Monday 
through Friday from 8:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. ^ 

The Bodel Program was conceived and organized by womfen faculty and post- 
doctoral fellows at the Yale School of Medicine in 1979. It was founded to 
facilitate contact between women in medicine, particularly nursing mother^^ and 
their infants. The original size of the program was seven infants, aged six veeks 
through two years. * * ^^^i^b 

In response to the ever increasing need for infant and toddlar care, the pro- 
gram expanded to sixteen children in 1985 and to twenty-four ohi^dren in 1986. 
The program pt«esently provides care for twenty-six children. Eacu child is in a 
home-like setting, an important feature of the program. 
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The parent group is composed of faculty, postdoctoral fellows, staff and 
students of the Yale University School of Me?^icine. In keeping with the center's 
founding commitment to facilitate parent-infant bonding and attachment, parents 
play integral role at the Bodal Program. Prior to entry, parents are encouraged 
to visit, thi program and to meet with the director to discuss it. Upon entry to 
the program parents ere required to assist the child in a gradual transition. 
DurJng this transition, parents are important role models for the caregivers. 
Parents are also encouraged to visit their children during the day. In addition 
to parents' interactions with their children and caregivers, parents participate 
on the Board of Directors and on various committees. 

Staff members work closely with the parents to support parent-child attach- 
ments and tp provide a home-like environment. Each child has a primary caregiver 
who is responsible for the child's care during the day and for communicating with 
the parents on a daily basis. Communication between parents and staff throughout 
the day is important to the program. A constant sharing of information enables 
the staff to provide consistent home-like care. The staff works to build bridges 
between home and center. These bridges are reflected in the curriculum through 
family pictures, home-like activities, conversations, and in** Tactions reinforcing 
and reflecting home experiences. 

The Bodel Program is based upon c knowledge and understanding of 
developmental theory. Staff training and development takes place on an ongoing 
basis « Staff meetings are held weekly. Faculty from the Yale Child Study Center 
periodically consult and conduct workshops for the staff. Important influences in 
the development of the curriculuo include the works of Sally Provence, Erik 
Etlkson, Jean Pi age t, and Anna Freud. 

An important objective for each child in the program is the development of 
trust. Trust must be established and developed between the child and the care- 
giver and the parent and the caregiver. For this reason, the interaction between 
the parents, the children and the caregivers is at the core of the curriculum, 
'^ese interactions enhance the development of trust. 

In addition to the development of trust, the development of autonomy is an 
important objective of the program. The needs and interests of the children are 
met by their caregivers in a highly individualized, supportive program. 

The development of values, skills and competencies are encouraged and sup- 
ported by staff. These include the acquisition of language and communication 
skills, large and small motor skills, self-confidence, sell -esteem, self- 
expression, cooperation, and creativity. 



Edith B. Jackson Child Cr Program 

The Edith B. Jackson Child Care Program was created in 1972 in response to 
the needs of women Yale who found that there were few alternatives for satis- 
factory care for their young children. 
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EBJ is open to all members of the New Haven community, with preference ^^iven 
to Yale families* Ours is a family day cate model, based on the belief that young 
children thrive in a family-like setting* We operate seven to eight day care 
homes, each with a caregiver and four children of mixed ages between one and three 
and one-half yeurw; of age* 

All of our homes are within the two blocks of our Toddler Center which is a 
source of support to the day care homes* All are located in University housing* 
At the Toddler Center we have three peer groups for the two and three year olds, 
staffed by two teachers* The children come to the center for several hours each 
^eek* The young two's come once a week for two hours, the older two's come twice 
a week for a total of three and one-half houru and the three's meet two mornings a 
week* Beginning in the fall of 1986, the three's expanded to three mornings a 
week* 

Children close to four years of age or older attend our Nursery, which is 
located several miles from our homes, and Toddler Center, at the Yale Child Study 
Center* The curriculum is flexible and designed to respond to children!s inter- 
ests* Our goal is to help fulfill each individual child's potential for growth at 
his or her own rate* The group consists of fifteen children and two teacherc3* 

The children can arrive at 8:30 or 9 a*m* and stay until 1 p*m* At taat 
time, some children end their day and others who are in ftall day care are driven 
by their teachers back to our Resource Center, where they spend afternoon, with a 
total of about eight children* 

EBJ serves approximately 45 children and continues to provide a unique, 
family-oriented model of care for young children* 



Calvin Hill Day Care Center and Kitty Lustaan-Fin^ling Kindergarten 
Background 

Housed in a converted fire house, the Calvin Hiil Day Care Center is a 
private, non-profit, educational preschool and kindergarten program for children 
of students, employees, and faculty of Yale University* Named for the former Yale 
football star Calvin Hill, who had a special interest in the care and education of 
young children, the center was founded in 1970 by Yale undergraduates. The hope 
of these students was to make a quality program available to children of Univer- 
sity families from all economic levels* In response to a community need, the 
parents, board of directors, and staff of the center planned, constructed, and 
opened the new ail-day kindergarten on the second floor of the center in the fall 
of 1983* Named for an early childhood teacher, consultant, founder, and long- 
standing friend of the center, Kitty Lustman-Findling, the program provides 
continuity of care in a rich and stimulating environment that supports children in 
their energetic quest to make knowledge their own* 
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The staff helps the children to work and play together in an atmosphere which 
fosters creativity, curiosity, and growing Independence. The teachers, with the 
children's aid, actively organize and maintain the space* Materials and displays 
are changed frequently. Every attempt Is made to provide an Interesting and 
beautiful environment In which the children's work Is highly valued and where 
parents feel welcome and comfortable* 

We view the outdoors as an Important ektenslon of the Indoor experience* We 
have worked hard to make sure that the children have a place that provides for 
physical challenge In many areas - running, climbing, sliding, digging, building, 
riding bikes t and dramatic play* Tne playground was recently redesigned and 
i*econ8 true ted by a skilled parent, '/Ith the cooperation and labor of manv other 
parents and friends of the center* The playground and Its equipment will continue 
to develop over the years* We have a long, enclosed driveway for wheeled toys 
(bikes, wagonsj etc*) Milk crates provide a light and sturdy building material* 
An active garden strip produces herbs » vegetables, flowers , and grapes* We have a 
large sand-box and separate water table with a hand pump, as well as wading pools 
and an outdoor shower and sprinkler for hot days* Walks are an important part of 
our outdoor activities, and we are fortunate to be able to use Foote School's 
niiighboring field and playground* 

Philosophy 

Calvin Hill Day Care Center and the Kitty Lustman-Flndllng Kindergarten aim 
to serve as a support for entire families, working in partnership with parents to 
help meet the emotional, social, physical, and Intellectual needs of their 
children* Children are aided in dealing witu their own and other's feelings, as 
well as becoming members of the larger community of the center* The environment 
is designed to be caring, warm, and responsive* Structure, so reassuring to chil- 
dren, is provided through careful room arrangement, and through rules and routines 
that have a safe and predictable order* Within the regular dally schedule, 
childr*»n are encouraged and helped to make many individual choices* We believe 
that children learn best when they are actively engaged in their own plfiy and 
wor Carefully planned small group and individual Activities in art, cooking, 
musrc, woodworking, storytelling, movement, math, aiid science are the vehicles for 
providing such experiences* Materials and projects are thoiightfuMy selected so 
as to be appropriate to the developmental levels of the c!illdren, without 
excessive assietance fr staff* Children'? individual interests are encouraged 
and explored through fi( <i trips, trt, readiii^, and other activities. The curric- 
ulum is rich in opportunities to explore, create, and learn* In addition, parents 
cooperate to keep us informed of events within the family that my a, Tect children 
so that the staff can be as understanding, supportive, and helpful as possible* 

Our indoor space is divided into informal interest areas for block-building, 
science, dramatic play, art and messy projects, cooking, woodworking, manipulative 
and private spaces, active and quiet places* To utilize different levels and to 
provide for large muscle ^^itivity indoors, a loft, constructed several years ago 
by one of our parents, is a central feature of the day care center* 
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University Day Care 



Garrenc 7ollej 

"ale University adopted a Day Cars Policy in the late 70'8. It btaically 
states that the University is supportive of employee initiative in starting a new 
program as long as there is a documented need for such a program, and it will not 
duplicate existing services. Each center is expected to have its own board of 
directors and become privately incorporated. The day care policy goe^ on no state 
that if appropriate space is available, the University will provide it to the 
center rent-free. 

Current Trends & Future Directions 

The Office of the Child Ct...e Coordinator has bean financially supported by 
the Provost's Office since 1984. The office provides advice and information to 
parents who have child care needs, and serves as a liaison with the six Yale- 
^ffJl^^*^^'** ^^^^^ centers. It offers presentations on child care .r various 

child development issues to members of the University community. During these 
presentations, such issues as "Choosing Day Care for your Child: How to Assess 
Qualxty and Match Programs to Children's Developmental Needs", "Toddler Develop- 
ment , aad "Helping your Child Cope with Separation" have been addressed. 

In additioa to offering Information about day care facilities and consulting 
with existing centers, tt ^re are plans to develop several new projects. These 
plans include developing a day care literature file, assessing the "clversity com- 
munity's need for day care, and developing a network of day csri homes and 
individual caregiver,? which will eventually become a referral service for the 
community. Finally, the Director of the Office will represent the University on 
the Local 34-University Day Care Committee, which was established following the 
strike of Yale's Clerical and Tectnical workers in 1984. 

Over the last several years there has been a dramatic increase in the need 
for da-r care among Yale students and employees. All six programs have long wait- 
ing lists. At present there are approximately 500 Yale affiliated children under 
five years of age who need day care. The Yale programs only accommodate one-third 
of these children. While some programs have beei; able to ejq>and, all of the 
centers are facing financial difficulties and are constantly confronting the 
d.< lemma of how to pay teachers professional wages and keep tuition affordable to 
people at all levels of tho. University community. While we have found no aasy 
solutions to this dilemma, we are hoping that, through our consortium of centers, 
we will develop a more powerful voice for child care at Yale by expanding fund- 
u/.. efforts, directing research projects on the tffects of day care on 
children s development and their families' quality of life, and ultimately 
increasing the University's involvement In day care. 
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SECTION THREE 



Establishment of Campus Child Care Programs 

What are the criteria to consider in determining the design for your campus? 
What are the specific features of a flexible scheduled c^:inpus child care center? 
How do I move from a glimmer of an idea to the actuality of a center? These ques- 
tions are first addressed, and then followed by some examples of both successful 
and still struggling start ups* 
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Cam>us Child C&re Prograa Models 



Jane Thoaas 



Campus child care centers have evolved in a variety of diffcTent ways, as 
diverse as the mny colleges and universities they ser-e. The form child care 
takes will depend upon the needs of the carpus and the population the center 
chooses to serve. Some offer limited services, others are broader in scope. This 
article will describe various program models, and then outline the criteria to 
consider in determining which model would be most appropriate in a given setting. 

The program models will be listed individually, although it is quite feasib e 
to cocblne two or more of them successfully. For example, a center can offer 
full-day care for children of college staff who work the calendar year, and also 
offer flexible scheduling for children of students and faculty during the academic 
year. Thus, all three populatioas can be served in one center. 

FtaWay Child Care 

Full-day care reflects a total commitment to the college population. This 
type of cenf-r would be open daily on a calendar year basis, rather than being 
limited to tne academic year. Children of full-time college staff may then util- 
ize the center, as well as children of students and faculty. Child care might 
also be offered to the coumunity at large or to certain agencies (e.g., hospitals, 
businesses) either on a space available basis, or by setting aside a certain 
number of "slots" oi spaces for them. This can provide a financial base for the 
center, ensuring a stable core enrollment, thus allowing the center more flexibil- 
ity and allowing it to offer other forms of child care in combination with the 
i.ul 1-day care. 

A center may choose to offer care exclusively on an academit year basis, with 
the obvious result of excluding those families who need care at times when the 
college is not in session. This form of center would serve the academic popula- 
tion, mainly students and faculty. Some part-time staff might also be able to use 
the facility. 

It is possible for a center to offer a corbination of either calendar year or 
academic year child care, thus serving a wider ra^ge of parente-'. needs. The 
obviovs disadvantage of doing this is the low enrollment and lower cash-flow dur- 
ing tlK^s when the college is not in session, and the staffing and budget adlust- 
ments this would involve. 

Flexible-scheduled Child Car'^ 

Flex-time care, as it is called, meets the ".eeds of students and also facul- 
ty, both of whom may have different schedules jn different days. Some centers 
have guidelines restricting children to minimum or maximum days per week, or hours 
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per day. It may also be feasible to have a set time each hour children can 

be dropped off or nicked up, to ensure the least possible disruption of the daily 
program* ^ 

Children in a flex-time center are usually pre-registered for the entire 
semester or certain days and hours. Many centers have computerized this process, 
as it can be very complex* 

Program and curriculum planning in a flex-time center is more challenging 
than in a center with more stable enrollment patterns* This necessitates skillful 
and creative planning, to ensure a quality learning environment for children with 
in a framework where children are arriving or leaving at different times. 

HalfHiay Prescbool 

Some campus ceaters include this more traditional setting for young 
children. Half-day preschool can be a component of a full-day or a flexibly- 
scheduled center. Some campuses choose to only offer this option. This elimi- 
nates the possibility of serving the needs of full-time staff, or those students 
and faculty whose schedules demand more flexibility. 

Offering half-day preschool sessions to others than just those on campus, 
opening it to the community at large, can serve the purpose of providing a finan- 
cial base and consistent core of children in a center which also offers flex-^time 
child care to the academic population. 

Eyening/Weekend Child Care 

Most colleges, and particularly the community colleges, have classes which 
are offered at other that the traditional day-time hours. Often these classes are 
most heavily attended by the older or returning students, many of whom require 
child care. Some campus centers have responded to this need by providing evening 
or weekend child care services. 

One of the coasideratiohbr for this type of model is the ages of the children 
who will be served. Some campus centers acc^-nt children as old as twelve in these 
programs, requiring^ mat:arials and ac.ivities tliat are developmentally appropriate 
for the school-aged child. 

Scheduled Drop*-ln Child Care 

On a space-available basis, a center might choose to accept children whose 
parents need child care only on occasion. Some centers will only accept children 
on this basis for "extra" time if they are already registered ^,nd schc*.duled on a 
regular basis. Other cent iirs will accept any child of the appropriate age who is 
brought to the center. A canter can require that arrangements for scheduled drop- 
in oe made twenty-four hours in advance, so that necessary stsffir*g adjustments 
can be made. Others are more lenient, simply requiring advance notice* 
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This fonn of child care can offer much flexibility and peace of mind to the 
parent who suddenly loses a sitter, or who may need extra study time. It can also 
be an advantage for the college marketing department to be able to offer such care 
to registrants of one-or two-day workshops or seminars. Obviousiy , a center of- 
fering this service would need to have space available and flexible staffing 
potential. " 

Non-schedaled Drop-In Child Care 

Centers which allow parents to simply drop children off at will, need the 
utmost in flexibility Planning an appropriate program becomes a real chnllenge, 
as does predicting staffing needs and budget. Another problem may be compliance 
with state or local licensing standards, which may call for a certain child- 
teacher ratio. These variables would be unpredictable, both on a daily and an 
hourly basis. 

Slots In Conunlty Centers 

A college may choose to reserve a certain number of slots or spaces for 
children in a community child care crnter, rather than invest the space and money 
necessary ^ have a campus center. This is a feasible option for a small college, 
or for one that has a minimal need for child care. Most community child care 
centers could provide full-day care or preschool, but might not choose to become 
involved with the flex-tioe care which is most desirable for students. 

Before and After School Care 

A center for school-aged children before and after school can be combined in 
a center with full-day and/or flex-time care for younger children. Develop- 
mentally appropriate activities and materials need to be provided for the older 
children, along with time in the schedule for doing homework. 

An important consideration with this form of care is the availability of 
suitable transportation tc and from local public schools. In some communities, a 
regular school bus will pickup and drop off children. In others, centers need to 
provide their own transportation. Rarely can student or working parents take thp 
time to drive their children. 

Coctilderatlons 

Before making a decision about which kind of child care a college will offer, 
many criteria must be considered and ressarched. The needs, possibilities, and 
limitations on a campus have to be carefully assessed. Following are outlined 
some of the important questions to answer in the process of determining what iorm 
a caiq>us child care center will take. 
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1. What ages of children will be served? 

a. Preschool 

b« Infant/toddler 

c. Kindergarten 

d. School age — before and after school 

2. What will the focus be? 

a. Service to students, faculty, staff 

b. Academic practice/training (lab or demonstration school) 

c. Research 

3. What populations will be served? 

a* Student-parents 

b. Staff /faculty /administration 

c. Community /commanity agencies 

4. What space is available, where will the facility be located? 

a. On campus, in spare room or building 

b. Space specifically designed and built for children 

c. On or off campus in a house, store front, church, or school 

5. What special services might be provided? 

a. Transportation 

b. Care for ill children 

c. Care for special-needs children 
d» Consultants, counselling 

e. Breakfast, hot lunch 

6. Who will the governing body be? 

a. Student services 

Personnel department 

c. Women's program 

d. Academic department (Early Education, Child Development, Home 
Economics) 

e. Non-profit agency (go\3rning board might Include anyone affected 
by the program, such as parent, academic department, student, 
faculty, etc.) 

f. Parent cooperative 

g« For-profit agency or corporation 




7. 



What will the funding sources be? 



a* Fees 

b. College may possibly provide malntenAvice, facility, utilities, 
start-up funds, dlrector/coordlnator/teacher salaty subsidy, 
sliding scale tuition subsidy 

c. Federal or local funding, food program 

d. Employee, benefit subsidy, optional fringe benefit 

e. Fund raising 

f. Graiits 

g* Charitable donations 



In most states, child care ce^nters tmist be licensed and in compliance with 
state end/or local guidelines. These may include minimum standards for the health 
and safety of children, guidelines for the educatiou of personnel and child- 
teacher ratios, as well as requirements for the faclllt- itself. Being thoroughly 
familiar with the licensing standards for the college d location is an absolute 
necessity. 



Accepting the challenge of providing much needed child care services on 
today^s campus is both exciting and fulfilling. The model chosen Plll reflect the 
college population, its needs, and the degree to which possibilities on the campus 
are explored. 
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strategies to Support Flexible Scheduled Centers 



Carol R. Keyes 



Campus child centers have existed since the turn of the century In a variety 
of forms* Prior to 1970 the centers were usually traditionally scheduled as part- 
day or full-day programso (Greenblatt 1971, Moustakas, 1955) Since 1970 there 
has been more diversity' In the campus child care center design, and flexible- 
scheduled campus child care centers have begun to appear. (Greenblatt, 1971, 
Keyes, 1980) 

Flexible scheduled centers usually have children who come in and go out at 
different parts of the day, according to a particular schedule. That schedule Is 
often based on a parentis class schedule, field experilence, study schedule, or 
work schedule. The staff In many flexible-scheduled centers Is composed of one or 
more certified early childhood teachers, students and volunteers, many of whom are 
untrained In Early Childhood. Although some staff persons stay longer, many staff 
persons may be there only one semester In conjunction with a course. Some staff 
persons only work a portion of a day, or only a few days a week. The flexible- 
scheduled child care centers that follow a college calendar often open and close 
from two CO five times a year, depending on how many semesters there are. In each 
semester, the centers may have new combinations of children and new combinations 
of t;taff, or both, these are unique characteristics, each of which is important 
to consider in planning a program. 

This article will describe the characteristics of flexible-schedulad centers, 
what they mean for children, staff, and parents, and strategies tbet take these 
unique features into account as a progrem seeks to provide quality caxc and early 
education. The strategies have been designed to respect children, support their 
developmental needs in a complex setting, and provide quality care ^<nd early 
education. The focus of this article is limited to the unique features listed and 
campus centers in particular, although flexible-scheduled programs have some 
similarities to all programs that provide child care and early education, and 
traditionally scheduled programs may have a number of the same characteristics. 

Effects of the flexible schedule 

Children come in and go out 't different parts o£ the day according to their 
parentis class, study, or work schedule. As a result, children do not always see 
the same children. Because they do not always see the same children, it often 
takes longer to become friends than in a traditionally scheduled center, where 
children are there all the time together. The follo^vlng are iome strategies to 
help childr>}^ develop friendships in such a complicated setting. 

1. The children's pictures are posted and name cards are printed and 
posted on the bulletin board or a wall. They can look at each 
other: t:he name cards printed next to the picture, talk about 

who is coming today and who is not, pnd who do they know and not 
know. 
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2. 



Games are specifically planned which use the children's names to 
assist them in becoming familiar with each ether. 



3. 



A staff person is specifically assigned to promote cooperative 
activities for a few children r.t a time, as well as promote conver- 
sation among the children. 



4. Parents are informed that a flexible schedule center is a centv r 
where the children, depending on their own schedules, may see di£ 
ferent children and adults when they come. Though it may seem 
obvious, many parents are used to, or have been part of, a tradi- 
tionally scheduled center, and must be alerted in order to provide 
their children with the right information as they talk. For 
example, if parents are not alerted one sight say "you'll see Joey 
today," when it's not Joey's day. 

5. Staff oust emphasize in their discourse that children or parents 
come in and out at different tines in our center. Parents told 
that, while flexible ochodules are planned, schedules, there may be 
variations in hours or days depending on the courses a parent 
takes. One parent may have courses on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
at 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., while another parent only has courses on 
Monday and Tuesday. On Thursday, when one child comes, the other 
child won't be there. 

Children often come in after activities have been initiated, and leave while 
activities are icill going on. Because of this, it's important to help them 
choose an activity or enter a group, as nell as disengage at the end of their 
schedule when parents arrive. One strategy to assist children in those activities 
is to assign staff persons to specific roles. 

Greetings 

One teacher greets each child as she arrives. It's important to do that for 
the children, particularly when the room is humming with activity, or else it is 
like coming in the middle of a party that's been going full swing. The teacher 
says hello at eye level to the child, speaks to the mother for a moment, and 
orients the child to what is happening in the room, and what her available choices 
arc. The teacher stays with the child until he or she is ready to engage in an 
activity. ' b s " »" 

Warning Tlae 

The same teacher is assigned to warn each child about fifteen minutes before 
his parents are to come to the center for pickup. This procedure allows a child 
time to disengage and finish up his activity before his parents come. If a oarent 
comes e^rly, the teacher asks the arents to wait and allow the child tc finish 
up. 
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The other two persons in the room are assigned as follows. One is the teach- 
er vho will work with a few children at a time, doing enriched activities. For 
exauple, the teacher may be making playdo or building blocks with a few children 
at a time. 

The other teacher is assigned to work individually with one child at a time, 
in areas where that child needs support, for example: helping the child learn how 
to e.'^ter a group, or providing special experiences to promote language develop- 
ment. (We rotate assignments so that the teachers have a chance to develop skill 
in each of the roles, one of our staff development goals.) 

Although children come in and depart at different parts of the day on sche- 
dule, that schedule may mean that they always come in at two, twelve or four 
o'clock. For those children who have been there since the early morning, it may 
be nap time or time for a snack or story. Though children like routine and 
rituals, we would be remiss if the only experience a child had was snack and 
story, particularly if the program happens to be his only early childhood experi- 
ence. It is important to rotate the activities so the children can experience 
different activities, or at least have a choice, particularly i^ this is their 
only experience. They many choose snack, story or rest, but it's important that 
it be thttir choice. To accommodate to the varying needs of the children and the 
varying sche<5ules, it's important to etudy a chart of who is coming and who is 
leaving, to provide data for planning a rotation of activities. Sometimes activi- 
ties can be sequenced so that new activities are started in the morning and 
afternoon from Monday to Wednesday, and the same activities are begun Wednesday 
afternoon through Friday. The children then have a variety of activities, and all 
the children who come over the week experience the variety, and some can do it 
more than once. Some activities can be set up for the whole week all the time. 
This virtually represents individualized planning in an open classroom, more 
complicated perhaps because of the varying schedules. 

Because children come in and go out at different parts of the day, trips pose 
more difficulty. In fact, many flexible-scheduled centers plan no trips. Trips 
can be small trips on or neaj campus, repeated in small groups over the week, as 
part of the open classroom framework of the flexible-scheduled program being de- 
scribed. 

A wonderful aspect of a campus setting is that-although it's difficult for 
flexible-scheduled programs to take trips off campus, trips on campus are a natu- 
ral. Some campuses serve as the outdoor play area, or a nature experience. There 
is often a post office on campus, where children can buy stamps and a cafeteria to 
buy snacks, both experience? in economics. There is usually a library for borrow- 
ing books, an elevator to ride, animal laboratories in place of visiting a zoo, 
art galleries and sculptures, theatre, and music. One campus center's special 
activities on a suburban campus included trips to an art gallery, gym library, 
trips around campus and the parking lot looking for clues (in th'^ Batman days). 
Trips for one child care center at a city university included rides on the 
elevators, computer center courtyard, walk to the rivers, a few at a time, cafe- 
teria, theatre, and an examination of what was happenin on each floor of the 
building (their environment.) 
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The children's and adults' schedules in fl-.xible-scheduled caapus child care 
?r«"At.M!. ««^,-«»««ter. It is iaportaitt to emphasize that this center 

tw* l-v i*^^^" ^^"^ ^° °" schedule, and that the next semester 

there may be a new schedule. Some children may ro.turn at the same time, but often 
i« « °f their parents^' work, class or study schedule. 

As a result, children may play with new children aiid -dults each semester. In 
this way, the characteristics of the setting become the expectations shared by 
parents, children and staff, and children do well when their expectations and the 
program match. 

Goodbye ritual 

We sa7 goodbye to everyone each semester and remind the children and staff 
that we are now friends-but our schedules may be different and we may no lonaer 
^^fn"".*? J* ''"^ children thaJ there will be aiw «hild?en 

Snn'on ^ ^ '^"^ ^8^""' l^^lP the returning 

lyr^^A ^ t important, and help the new children adjust by pairing a returning 
child with a new child to help the new child learn the procedures. «"">ins 

The «£f«cts on planning and record keeping 

The expectations for what the center can do in terms of a child's growth and 
development aust be examined in light of who they are and also their total sche- 
duxes and how many programs and persons they face. 

olH ^Jii^''*" veterans of two or three years, yotlng, 

old, children who j.r.me every day, children who come rarely, children who come for 
a long period of time, and children who come for a short period of time. Children 
may go to another nursery school or kindergarten as well, and children nay use 
oni.y our service. Children who do not know the rules, children who are rSdy " 
test the rules, children who are ready to expand the rules, children who are 
young, who are school age these characteristics are important, and affect the 
planning for the gt-oup. 

Pl&nnlng proceeds on three levels. 

1. What are the activities that the children can do alone in the room 
with only the minimum of adult, interaction, mainly supervision? 
Sometimes there are insufficient adults due to an emergency, or 

2. Vhat activities can be planned to enrich the learning of the child- 
ren from two and a half to six? For example playdo can be planned 

^A uf?!"* ^® yoyagest child likes to stir and manipulate; the 
older child c?n measure and transform and actually make the dough; 
the oldest child may write a story or a recipe. 

3. Who is the particular child and whet experiences doeo that child 
need in terms of helping that particular child to grow and de>elop? 
That planning takes into consideration the age of the child and what 
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other experiences he or she has had. As noted, some children go to 
more than one school; others only come for two hours a week* 

'Hie daily plans, which include goals, time, how to set up, guidelines for adults, 
> lAinders about how a child may participate, and which ones to make sure to 
include, are posted* 

Recordkeeping is detailed as and takes into acccimt the changing schedule 

and cha^gimg ages* 

!• There are lists posted around the room to record what children do on 
a dally basis* 

2* Anecdotal episodes are recorded by the staff on a regular basis* 

3, Diagnostic tasks are planned weekly* 

4. There is a needs list prepared for the children* 

5* The daily plans include goals, time, how to set up, guidelines for 
adults, and recommendations for how a cl.ild participates* These are 
all posted, and used to support continuity in the face of changing 
staff and parents* In this complex setting, it's important to rein- 
force verbal discussion through written plans, a staff manual, and 
parent manual* 



Characteristics that necessitate serious planiking for staff schedules » orientation 
and training. 

1* Because children come in and go out at different part.^ cf the day, 
there is a more active place at a flexible-scheduled center* In 
addition, there is really not a time when most of the children seek 
rest* Some children may be tired, but others may have just come in, 
causing a more intense pace for the staff* As a result there is a 
need to have more adults per children in the flexible scheduled cen- 
ter than in a traditionally scheduled center, and it requires extra 
hands for peak times* 

2. The children who ettend campus child care may face different adults 
if their schedules are varied* Because of that, it is important 
that adults have consistent expectations and behavior* 

3* Staff are often students, and sometimes they are less reliable and 
often untrained* That means that although the affective level of 
the center nay be sound, curriculum activities may be harder to 
accomplish* 
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When staff only come in a part of the day, they may not always be in 
tune with the rest of the activity without carefully planned manage- 
ment procedures* 

The following are suggested strategies that will support consistent behavior 
on the part of the adults. 

!• We have developed a staff handbook and a procedure manual that dis- 
cusses philosophy, goals, objectives, desired behavior, character- 
istics of children that each teacher must read before beginning to 
work with our children, and while employed at the center. 

2. As noted, we do extensive planning and posting of plans* 

3* In addition to the daily plans, we post lists of songs children 
like, indoor and outdoor games, and favorite books as well as the 
essence of our philosophy about how adults respond to children* 

A* We have a fifteen-minute transition time for teachers* A teacher 
who is just arriving reviews the posted plans, observes what is tak- 
ing place in the room, checks with the teacher who may be leaving 
and with the teacher in charge of management about what needs to be 
done* When that teacher begins to get involved, the teacher leaving 
completes putting away pictures, writes about the children on index 
cards before departing from the center* 

Thus a staff handbook, extensive training, a fifteen-minute transition period 
for adults, and an expectation that each person will be skilled enough to fulfill 
each of the roles described earlier, help us provide quality care and early educa- 
tion in this complex setting* 

Caapus centers often have aai^ visitors* 

Our policy is to have visitors discuss the purpose of their visit with us, 
and get approval from us for said visit* They then can make an appointment* To 
assist visitors in having a pleasant but non interfering visit, we have prepared a 
visitor's handbook that describes our philosophy, goals, objectives, ways to 
observe, and hints for participation depending on the purpose of their visit* 
Visitors must read the handbook and materials about the program before observing 
or interacting* 

Parents are students, oftenlng balancing work, family, and stivly* 

To help parents fulfill their role as partners with us in theic limited 

time: 

1* We require that parents to sJ.gn their children in and greet us* 
2* We invite parents to come for lunch or when they have a break* 
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3. The teacher who is in charge of monitoring the entries and leave- 
taking, in addition to warning the child, talks to parents about 
their children and what they did that day as parents and children 
are getting ready to leave. 

4. We post parenU-education information on the bulletin board and pre- 
pare a newsletter periodically* 

5. We plan conferences in conjunction with parents' schedules, and 
provide our home telephone numbers when needed. 



Suaoary 

As you can see, a flexible-scheduled program has unique features, which are 
essential to consider when planning the program, i.e. schedule, staffing, curricu- 
lum, management, etc. In fact attending to them must be a major part of planning 
and emphasized to all staff, parents, and children so that the centers can provide 
quality early childhood care and education. 
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How to Start a Cai^us Child Care Center 



Judy Fountain & Paala Boulton 



Stage I - The Beginning; Creating a Cliaate of Accept&nce 

As a person who Is committed to the concept of adding or expanding child care 
on your campus , you know what the need is and you are eager to find a creative 
solution* 

Vtie critical first step is creating a climate of acceptance > The reality is 
that few if any colleges want child care on campus because they like children. 
Your most important first step is helping others to understand the need» and help- 
ing yourself understand how to accomplish your goal. The more you know about the 
system within which you will need to work and the needs and directions of your 
campus > the better your chances will be of establishing a child care center which 
will fit in. Time spent on the steps outlined will pay off. If these steps are 
neglected 9 the chance of success is limited. 

Seek Information from Ihilyerslty Personnel 

One of the most important first steps is obtaining information and feedback 
about the idea of a day care center from a broad group of people. This will help 
you to find new ideas » problem areas, and to start to obtain a group of key sup- 
porters. 

Who to talk to? 

- Key faculty members in areas related to children 

- Personnel directors 

- Student service directors 

- Women's services or studies 

- Union representatives 

- Board of trustee oeabers who are supportive of children's issues 

What to say? 

- Share general concepts of child care 

- Your interest in project 

What to ask about or to listen for? 

- Feedback about idea 

- Critical suggestions 

- Areas of support on campus 

- Potential roadblocks 

- University budget process; timetable; who does what 

- University priorities that would support or conflict with child care 

- To whom proposal should be presented 

- Names of other people who would be interested 

- The kind of university support that might be available 
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Gathering Regolatlons Kegardlng Day Care 



There are no national standards or regulations ^or chid care* Therefore It 
Is necessary to obtain Information about your state and local regulations. These 
are generally administered through either state or local departments of social 
services or education* These regulations will give you Information about required 
program components. These basic requirements will need to be cons5.dered through- 
out all stages of Fianning* A local day care center director will be able to 
Identify the local regulatory agencies* 

Regulatory or Information agencies could Include: 

1* Building Department 

2. State Licensing 

3* Local (city or county) licensing department 

4* Health Department 

5* Fire Department 

6» Zoning Boards 

7* Department of Education 

8* UcS*D«A* Food Program 

9. County Welfare 

10. Title XX Office 

11. Community Co-ordinated Child Care 

12. National Association for the Education of Young Children 

13. Public Advocacy 

14. Information and Referral Services 

Ballding Coalitions 

The building of coalitions is a critical step in establishing a campus day 
care center. During this step, you are seeking groups of individuals inside and 
outside the university who are able and willing to work with you in this process. 
These will be groups or individuals who have a professional interest in day care 
or who have something to gain from the establishment of a day care center. Tnese 
may include some of the same individuals whom you contacted while gathering infor- 
mation from university personnel. Try to get as many major decision makers as 
possible. You will be asking these people to: 

1. Help write or respond to a proposal. 

2. Plan and promote the concept within their constituency. 

3. Facilitate contact wi;:h key people, including funders. 

4. Allow their names to be included on the proposal. 

A consequence of establishing and maintaining a coalition Is that an original 
concept may need to be modified to include needs and ideas of members of the coa- 
lition. This may appear to weaken a concept, but in fact it increases the chance 
of implementation, because more people are committed. Child care concepts without 
broad university support have less chance of acceptance. 
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Needs AesMSMiits 



Once the group needing child care has been targeted, i.e. , employees, return- 
ing students, or hospital personnel, a needs assessment should be completed. This 
is required to validate the need to university officials. The assessment should 
be simple to assure completion, and professional to assure validity. Several sug- 
gestions and cautions: * 



- Use an outside source to assist in preparing the assessment. This 
could be the statistics department or an Information and Referral 
Agency. 

- Establish a good mechanism to assure a return. 

- Word the assessment and/or cover letter in ways that do not promise a 
day care center. 

- A 30-35 percent return rate is needed. 

- A positive response to a needs assessment does not guarantee a full 
center. 

- An overly long response can scare administrators, 
the First Proposal 



Finally, it is time to put all of the information into the first proposal. 
This must be short, professional, and convincing, and must be written in the lan- 
guage of the audience. The proposal must present the idea of a day care center 
from the position of solving a university problem, not on the basis of what is 
good for children. Aspects of the proposal should be: 

1. What problem the day care center will address; i.e., attract more 
non-traditional students. 

2. Summary of needs assessment. 

3. Information from other colleges and universities. 

4. Recommendation for the parameters of program; i.e. possible loca- 
tions, numbers served, hours, etc. 

5. Summary of licensing/legal issues. 

6. Preliminary budget, including possible funding sources. 

7. Letters of support and names of committee members. 

8. Specific request for university support and suggested timetable for deci- 
sions. 

It is not necessary to have elaborate details in the first report, but infor- 
mation should be available upon request. 

Rejected or Accepted 



The last step of Stage I is acceptance or rejection of the initial concept. If it 
is accepted, move on to Stage II. If it is rejected, start back through the pro- 
cess, asking questions which could help in finding out why the proposal was re- 
jected. The answer will usually be that there was not enough money. Well, there 
never is enough. Find out what programs are funded and why. Try to refocus the 
proposal, or you may need to wait until university goals refocus. 
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Stage II - Dsslgn for I^pleMntatlon 



After the original concept is approved, the specific details of the proposed 
day care center must be outlined, incorporating the changes or modifications 
required. This step includes obtaining a license to operate. 

This is an immense project and will need one person to act as full-time co- 
ordinator. At this point it may be necessary to name an acting director for a 
minimum of six months to assure co-ordination and planning of all of the details. 
This can not be done by a committee. Each part of the plan will need approval by 
many different groups, i.e., building with the building department, or curriculum 
with the Early Childhood department. A person with training and experience in 
child care would be the best person for this position. Areas needing detailed 
plans and policies are: 

1. An outline of services to be offered. 

a. Philosophy and objectives 

b. Schedule of children 

1. Fixed schedule 

2. Part-time 

3. Drop-in 

4. Weekend 

5. Evening 

6. Crisis /Emergency care 

c. Ages of children 

d. Calendar year vs. Academic year 

e. Food service or brown bag 

f. Transportation 

g. Summer program 

h. Diaper service 

i. Special classes 

J. Program? for special needs of children 
k. Fee payment and collection 

2. Location/ Space/Improvement 

a. Obtain all required changes in writing 

b. Request that all changes be validated to an existing code or rule 

c. Parking for parents and staff 

d. Indoor and outdoor large muscle space 

3. An application for all necessary licenses or approval by outside 
agencies 

a. Will take a minimum of six months 

b. Will occur at different times 

4. Applications for all possible funding sources 

5. Develop a curriculum 
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6. Identify staffing needs and write job descriptions 

a. Flexible parent schedules require additional staffing 

b. Determine types of employees who will make up a staff child 
ratios 

c. Part-time student employees enthusiastic, but not consistent 

d. Consider university needs to train students 

7. Toys and equipment 

a. $200-300 per child; higher if the child is an infant; for class- 
room toys and equipment only 

b. Licensing person can recommend equipment 

8. Detailed budget 

a. Details of income and expense 

b. Fees per service 

During this entire six to twelve month process, all aspects are continually 
reviewed with the key people and committees who helped prepare the first pro- 
posal. Most people or agencies needed to implement the day care center have pre- 
viously been contacted so that they are prepared to help. 

Detailed Proposal and Acceptance 

This is the written report of the d?y care center. It has all the details 
about the center. It will be used to make the f.inal decision to start the 
center. 

Because of all of the work which leads up td this step, it usually is automa- 
tically accepted at this point. If it is not, it may be because the climate has 
changed at the university and you need to begin again. 



Stage III - I^>leMntatlou 

Reports and committees emerge into reality! It is a time when one hundred 
things need to be done at the same time. *rhese include: 

1. Meeting with consultants to set a time line for site preparation 

2. Secure the funding established in the proposal 

3. Order the equipment 

4. Hire and train the staff 

5. Advertise/Public Relations 

6. Registration of children 

7. Expect to take nine to twelve months to fill 



Stage IV - Opening Day 

Celebrate and say f:hank you to everyone involved in making the campus day 
care center a reality. Keep your ties with your committees, consultants, college 
and community decision makers. Startinj^ a center is just the beginning. 
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Participatory Prograaaing for a Ctmpum Child Development Facility 



fienry Sanof f and Joan Sanof £ 

( ■ ■ ■ 



The increasing demands for trained child care workers have prompted Wake 
Technical College to formalite a training progran> to help fulfill a vital com- 
munity need. A fundamental component of the Early Childhood program is providing 
relevant experience for students in a laboratory or practicum setting, where 
instruction received in the classroom is enhanced by actual experience in working 
with children. 

The children's center is similar in concept to a teaching hospital, in which 
fulfillment of a major role (f.nstruction) results in the additional benefit of 
needed community training and demonstration site. In addition to its primary 
instructional role, the child development center would provide services for 
students, faculty, and staff with young children. 

The Planning Process 

Planning for the campus child care center has been developed through a formal 
needs assessment that has included a five-part approach: 

1. Departmental planning 

2. Consultation with child care experts 

3. Survey of campus child care centers 

4. Site visits to other child care facilities; and 

5. Campus survey of student child care needs 

From the needs assessment process it was ascertained that of the two hundred 
colleges and universities around the country who are members of the National Coal- 
ition of Campus Child Care, 85 percent offer or are affiliated with child care 
services either on or off campus. The largest population segment curved by the 
centers was children of students, followed by children of faculty, staff, and the 
community. In 60 percent of the cases, child care was related to an academic 
department at the institution. 

In 1985, a survey of 2000 Wake Technical College students indicated that 50 
percent of the respondents showed an interest in a campus child care facility. 
Respondents reported more than 250 children under their responsibility presently 
receiving child care, with 32 percent of the students indicating a need for child 
care in the future. The highest percentage of respondents indicating a need for 
child care services were full-time students, followed by part-time students. 
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Early In the planning process. Wake Tech staff members embarked on a program 
of visitations to other child care operations. The visitation team "walked 
through" each facility and reported on the basic features of each facility. The 
walk throughs consisted of interviews with teachers and observations of layout 
patterns of different facilities. The visits helped to familiarize staff members 
with the issues they would encounter during the facility development process. 

The planning team included representation from the College administration, 
the staff of the early childhood program, and an architectural consultant.* 

The goals generated by the planning team were: 

To provide a "state-of-the-art" practicum location for students 
in the Early Childhood program as well as a service area for 
students in nursing, psychology, or sociology, secretarial 
science, and allied health programs; 

To respond to community needs for a training facility for the 
child care community, serving various levels of child care per- 
sonnel, and including a parent education component; 

As an adjunct to its instructional mission, to provide a conven- 
iently located quality preschool program for children of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. 

Implementation goals for the campus center would be to: 

E^itablish a reputation for providing quality care that would 
concentrate on fulfilling the physical, social, and intellectual 
needs of children. 

Build a facility that would meet state standards as well as the 
accreditation of the NAEYC. 

Offer a "visible" program that would intertwine with other de- 
partments across campus. 

Provide a setting that would serve as an extension of the family 
through parent education which would include a toy lending 
library. 

Basic Facility Considerations 

The most important planning decision for the campus child development center 
is the number of children to be served in one facility. It has been found that 
the developmental quality of child-care services drops sharply with increases in 
the number of children served in one building (Kritchevsky et al., 1969). In 
centers which served over 60 children, major emphasis tended to be placed on rules 
and routine guidance. Conversely, teacher emphasis on these concerns was found to 
be significantly lower in smaller centers. Prescott (1975) found that large 
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centers rarely offered children the experience of participating in wide age-range 
groups. Mixing of ages in smaller centers offered opportunities for older child- 
ren to serve as models and enrich the overall play possibilities. 

The age groups served by this center would be infants (six weeks to twelve 
months), toddlers (twelve months to two years), and preschoolers (two to five 
years). In order to achieve the needed critical mass in each age group, a target 
number was agreed at a maximum of 75 children. 

In addition to the total number of children in a child development center, an 
adequate amount of space available for children's activities is necessary to in- 
sure a quality developmentally-oriented program. 

A majority of states require a minimum of 35 square feet of usable play space 
per child, exclusive of eating, napping, circulation, closed storage, etc. Based 
on a review of six studies of density and behavior in child-care settings, 
Frescott and David (1976) recommended to the Federal Government in a commission 
study a minimum of 40 - 42 square feet of usable floor space per child for Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements. Moore (1978) in conducting interviews as part 
of his travel research suggests that 40 - 45 square feet per child provides a much 
more flexible program: options, active, and quiet pursuits happening simultane- 
ously without disturbing each other. The most desirable social environment occurs 
at a density of 50 square feet per child. 

Activity Planning Process 

This process consisted of establishing typical activity data sheets for the 
center (Figure 1)*. Each activity that infants, toddlers, and preschoolers would 
engage in was identified and detailed in a similar manner by the Early Childhood 
teaching staff. The two staff members curre«itly teaching in the program identi- 
fied the goals for each activity, the space requirements, and the visual and 
acoustic requirements. Since the planning of a child development center reflects 
a particular ideology about child development, a space planning process was organ- 
ized to engage the teaching staff in layout decisions. Graphic symbola were deve- 
loped to correspond with each of the children's activities (Figure ?.)• Based on 
space requirements of 50 square feet per child, scenarios were developed that con- 
strained the number of activity choices based on area requirements, .hese scena- 
rios permitted the staff to determine which activity areas would be fixed for dif- 
ferent age groups. This process of determining appropriate adjacencies between 
activity areas helped to clarify considerations of visual and acoustic privacy 
between activiti<is and age groups. It also provided a conceptual understanding of 
spatial organization and spatial planning which would be more effective in evalua- 
ting architectural alternatives. 

The teaching staff worked on the spatial layout for different age groups 
beginning with the infants, the toddlers, and the preschoolers. Together they 
outlined the flow process, from entering the facility to greeting the child, by 
the manipulation of the symbols, \lhen group members agreed to a set of relation- 



*Figures appear at the end of the article. 
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ships, they glued the symbols to the base, thus representing their decision. The 
architect then constructed scale models corresponding to the flow patterns for 
different age groups, of each of the areas of the facility. This second stage of 
the process permitted the teaching staff to reconsider their earlier decl«lons 
when they saw the conflicts that arose as their decisions took a more concrete 
form. 

Although the three models included information such as furniture and equip- 
ment that was not a result of the symbol diagrams, the parts were all movable and 
easily manipulated by the staff members. The activity data sheets provided a 
ready reference as the modifications were made to the model. When agreement as to 
the best classroom arrangement was reached, the form diagrams corresponding to 
each activity area were organized to reflect the changes (Figure 3). Although ab- 
stract in nature, the diagrams permitted the staff members to gain a clear concep- 
tual understanding of all activity relationships in order for them to effectively 
evaluate the forthcoming building concepts. 

In a similar manner, a process was developed to explore the relationship of 
the parts to the whole. Each of the facility's primary activities were identified 
and listed by the staff and designer. The list contained all the basic areas for 
the children's center, beginning at the "dtop-off" and including the children's 
protected outdoor area. 

The list was organized into a diagram or matrix where staff members made 
decisions about the location of the parts of the facility (Figure 4). The activi- 
ties generated from the analysis of the children's flow processes, which tracked 
the different age groups through the facility, were rated on the basis of privacy 
and closeness or proximity to each other. This diagram guided the development of 
the building plans though staff members found difficulty in responding to the 
spatial implications of plan drawings. While they could follow the organization 
of the plan, they could not visualize how the "two dimensional boxes" might 
appear. The continual reference to scale models and perspective drawings enabled 
the staff to effectively contribute to the design development stage of the build- 
ing process. 

The process embarked upon by the staff and the architect is clearly a depart- 
ure from the traditional approach to facility development. The architect provided 
a clear structure which enabled the child development staff to lend their expert- 
ise to the initial programming stages of the process. Using activity data 
sheets, activity symbols, and form diagrams permitted the architect to integrate 
the knowledge about children's behavior and requirements into a format that was 
conducive to making space planning decisions. 

Involving the expertise of the staff in this guided process helped them to 
see linkages between child development goals and the types of places where these 
goals could be fulfilled. Their continual involvement in the process of designing 
the building encouraged the exchange of ideas and concepts with the architect, 
which facilitated the staff's ability to be effective design team members. 
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I Preschool 




Water Play 
Sand 



Water and sand are both flexible materials and offer a wide variety of learning experiences for preschool 
children. Pouring, measuring* and coloring arc just a few ways these can be used for tools of learning. 
Floating toys» blowii.,; bubbles and mixing water with other mediums to create objects all develop hand-eye 
coordination* Building in wet sand teaches children about its unique qualities* The atea is designed 
specifically for this type of particular activity and able to accommodate up to four children comfortably with 
provisions for individual play. 



Objectives 

Sensory and concqA development 
Opportunity for socthing/active play 
Socialization* Visual-RK>tor skill 
development 



Equipment 

Water table with drain and cover 

Water play toys and manipulatives 

Water proof smocks 

To wels and fkxv protection 

Venical di^lay for concept development 

Conuuner for sand 



Storage 

Open Closed 



Notes 

Natural lighting 
Well ventilated 

100 squnic feet 

Acoustical level-Moderate 
Visual access to other areas 



Figure 1. Typical Activity Data Sheet 
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Figure 2. Graphic Symbols Used to Organize the Infant Area 
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Figure 3. Form diagrams showing the relationship between 
activity centers in the infant area 
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Parking 

Drop-off 

Entry 

Lobby / Rftctption 
Parents / Staff rwuro» 
Parantt / Staff mat tinp 
DIrctor 

Administration 

Kitchen 

Laundry 
isolation 
Muiti-purpoie 
Toy lending 
Staff lounge 
Infant area 
Toddler area 

Pre*school area 

Pre*ichool area 
Pre-school area 

Obsorvation. 

Outdo or protected area 
Sevice area 



Figure 4. Matrix of relationships between 

all parts of the children's facility 
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Coablnlng Keaources Through « Child Cafe Conaortltm 



Kobert Doan and Jeannle Kaufman 



The need for a child care facility on the campus of Indiana University - 
Purdue University at Fort Wayne became apparent when a large group of nontradi- 
tional students voiced such a need. Nontraditional students, mostly married and 
many with children, claimed no return on their "activities fees" attached to the 
tuition costs. Instead of attending rock concerts, dances, and ball games, these 
students requested assistance in caring for their children during class and study 
time. ' 

The Dean of Students responded positively. The date was 1970 and by 1971 a 
child care facility was "In place" on campus. A board of directors consisting of 
faculty and students set forth policies and regulations. Although the physical 
facility was a temporary, portable building, it was new, clean, and attractive. 
The cost to students was minimal, as the budget was supplemented from Student 
Government Association by $10,000 yearly. 

As the child care facility grew in popularity, space became an issue. Addi- 
tional facilities on campus were not available. Nearby, however, was a motel 
which had been purchased by the state to house staff members of the Fort Wayne 
Developmental Center, a residential institution for mentally retarded adults. The 
administrators of the two state-supported institutions, the University and the 
Developmental Center agreed to convert the motel into an expanded day care facil- 
ity. The move was made. The day care center was now off campus, but viry close 
by. Much more space was now available, although separated into smaller rooms. 
This created a need for more adults as caregivers, but additional staff meant 
higher costs for users. At thi? time, only faculty, staff, and students of the 
university were eligible users of the facility. 

In 1980, the chief administrator of the Developmental Center acknowledged his 
staff's need to utilize the motel for housing. He conferred with the University 
officials, proposing that space on the Developmental Center campus be used to 
house the child c^rs facility. However, no adequate space was identified; there- 
fore, no site change was possible at chat time. 

By 1983, at another location also adjacent to the university campus, another 
state-supported school, Indiana Vocational and Technical College (Ivy Tech), 
initiated a one-year child care certificate for adults wishing to work as child 
care associates. This program included an on-site internship for th^ participants 
and just down the street was the University Child Care Center, an ideal location. 



This cooperative arrangement continued for the next three years. The consor- 
tium was not complete, however. At this point (1) the University operated the 
child care center and made it available to the university community, (2) the 
Developmental Center provided the "motel" site, and (3) Ivy Tech provided student 
workers. 
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Early i.n 1986, the three institutions met to discuss the present conditions 
of the Facility and consider expanded possibllitie&. The Developmental Center had 
constructed and was now offering new housing for the Facility, and so it happened: 
a truly operational consortium with three quite different ctate-supported institu- 
tions joining resources to create a quality child care facility. Now (1) the 
university staffed, managed, and fiscally operated the Consortium, (2) the 
Developmental Center supplied housing - new and expansive - and maintenance for 
the Consortium, and (3) Ivy Tech utilized the Consortium and supplied 17 student 
workers* 

The Consortium could now offer quality care for children from all three com- 
munities at very low rates because three ^institutions identified their needs and 
their resources. Working together, these three, institutions have pioneered path- 
ways to quality care for the nation's greatest resource — its children. 
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Orgaaislng And Setf ing Up A Cupus Ciiild Developaent Center 
Sue Shirah and Thous V. Hewitt 



Introduction 

Befoie the creation of the ChiJi Development Center, a serious and severely 
limiting problem existed at the University of south Alabama, in that there were no 
on-campus facilities in the Department of Elementary-Early Childhood Education for 
clinical observation and training of students in pre-school experiences. Students 
had to be sent to commercial centers for their field experiences at the preschool 
level. This was a detriment to students enrolled in the early childhood program 
as well as to the children of the University population whose needs were not 
recognised. Analysis of enrollments and follow-up of students in the Department 
of Early Childhood Education indicated a number of transfers to programs in other 
colleges and universities in other cities having early childhood education 
centers. 

Federal funds were requested and obtained through Title III of the Department 
of Education to provide the initial equipment necessary to open an early childhood 
education center, to hire a director, to develop a curriculum to meet the unique 
needs of children and students from South Alabama, and to design and implement a 
rigorous and thorough on-going evaluation system. The Child Development Center 
(CDC) created with these funds, and with the cooperation of the University of 
South Alabama, provides a professional child care facility with a modern, respon- 
sive educational program. This facility is used for testing and research as well, 
since research and testing form the nucleus of an evaluation and improvement plan 
for any curriculum. 

Priority for placement is given to children within the University community, 
with special attention to children of minority, underprepared, and working single- 
heads of households. The ft;e structure is kept competitive with that of other 
child care facilities in the area. This ensures that the fees will not preclude 
enrollment of children of j.ow-income parents on the one hand, and yet be adequate 
to guarantee self-sufficiency after four years of operation. 



A Conceptual Focus 

The planning for the Child Development Center was long and inclusive. 
Faculty from the Early ChlLlhood Teacher Education Program met together with other 
education faculty and selected faculty from other colleges with expertise in child 
development, psychology, minority affairs, finance, food services, and evaluation 
design. Opinions of community leaders in local day care were solicited and incor- 
porated in ::he planning. 
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Initially, meetings were unstructured and often involved friction as "pet 
ideas" were sacrificed. Gradually, agreement was reached as the reality of "real 
world" finances and limitations became clear. Over time, the decision formed a 
conceptual structure for a center reflecting needs of the University Community. 
The key elements in that conceptualization are these: 

1. The curriculum is chronological-developmental to enhance the strong 
sense of family shown by young children. 

2. Stress is placed upon the effective development of each child's 
self-esteem as a unique and valuable individual. 

3. Nutrition is critical and lunches are served that meet the guide- 
lines established by the USDA. The curriculum also addresses the 
food groups and benefits of proper nutrition. 

4. The fee structure is kept equal to but not competitive with the 
local child care centers. Each year the budget is reviewed by the 
fiscal officer of the University to ensure its adequacy. Fees do 
not exceed those charged by other quality child care facilities. 

3. The cencer will use a lead teacher, teaching team concepts. The 
lead teacher is responsible for the conduct of the curriculum under 
the supervision of the director and coordinator, a team of qualified 
teacher aides. 

6. The director has overall coordinating and management responsibility. 
The operation of the Center for administration of the units and 
handling all files, preparing copies, and gevxeral business matter, 
is carried on by the Management Coordinator under the director's 
supervision. 

7. Parents are an integral part of the planning and program direction 
for the Center. They are included in a Parent Advisory Board, meet 
regularly with staff, and assist in the Center activities. 

Although the above structure leaves unattended many minor, yet important, 
operational issues for the Center, these guidelines provided a framework for 
operational-programmatic planning as the center and its program evolved. 



Following funding, development of the Child Development Center programs is 
occurring in the following phases: 



Tiaelines for Development 



Phase I 
(completed) 



October, 1985 - September, 1986: 

Planning for Center; Renovation of Preschool and Office 
Buildings; Pilot Program for Preschool 
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October, 1986 - September, 1987: 

Implementation of the Preschool Programs for children ages two 
through four; Planning and Renovation of Facilities for 
Infant-Toddler Care; Summer School Pilot Program for Infant- 
Toddler Center 

October., 1987 - September, 1988: Implementation of Infant 
Care; Planning for Special Needs Children; Planning for 
Accreditation by NAEYC; Continued Refinement and Extensioc of 
all Programs 

October, 1988 - September, 1989: Implementation of Special 
Needs Program; Accreditation of Programs by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Progr&ms Completed; Fiscal Self- 
Sufficiency Achieved 



Oyenrlew Of Completed ETents 
A. Phase I 1985-1986 

During 1985-1986 the objectives for the first year were met in the following 
manner: 

1. Dr. Sue Caraway, Director and Dr. Thomas W. Hewitt, Project 
Coordinator, met with the University Space Committee in January, 
1986, to secured space for the facility. An area in the Hillsdale 
Student Housing area was designated as a site. Help from the 
Engineering Department was secured in designing renovations to three 
houses located within the married students* housing complex of the 
University. Guidelines from National Association for Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC), the Child Welfare League of America, the 
Department ot Human Resources of the Stat« of Alabama, and all local' 
and state codes and regulations were followed in designing the 
physical space needs of the Center. Renovations to the facility 
were completed during the summer of 1986. 

2. Necessary equipment to meet minimum standards of accrediting bodies 
and local and state agencies were secured by the Center Director. 

3. Because one state agency does not license anotuer in the State of 
Alabama, it was unnecessary to obtain licensing. All guidelines 
were nevertheless followed and approval of our facility was sought 
by all agencies involved. 

4. A needs analysis survey of the student body and the faculty and 
staff of each department was conducted by the Center Director and 
the Student Govei^nment Association (SGA) during the Winter Quarter, 
1986. Based on results of this needs analysis, it was aijtermined 
that the Child Development Center would easily reach a maximum 
capacity of forty children during 1986-1987. The needs analysis 
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Phase II 
(in progress) 



Phase III 



Phase IV 
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indicated that children of minority, underprepared, and working 
single-heads of households would be well represented* 

The care of Infants for students attending classes was an extremely 
Important concern addressed In this survey • Quality Infant care Is 
expensive and difficult to Implement, therefore, the decision was 
made by the Director and the Advisory Board to delay the start of 
infant care until the third phase of the project > 1987-r 3# 

5m A Child Development Center Advisory Board consisting of representa-- 
tives from the Colleges of Medicine, Education, Allied Health, 
Continuing Education, the Student Government Association (SGA), and 
the Gulf Coast Day Care Association was established and initiali>* 
met in December, 1985* Further meetings were held throughout the 
start-up year as needed* The advisory board will continue to .^et 
semi-annually following the first year* 

Matters of concern specifically relating to maintaining the health 
of preschool children in the day care setting were addressed by this 
group* ^.ork'ng policies regarding future meetings to assist the 
facility design, curriculum planning, and policy levelopment were 
set* Management system priorities for the Child Development Center 
were established* 

6* The Director of Food Services for the University of South Alabama 
was contacted during January, 1986, and nutrition schedules and 
feeding requirements including clean up and transportation of food 
were discussed* Meals and/or snacks were planned to meet nutrition- 
al requirements as recommended by the Child Care Food CareProgram of 
the U*S* Department of Agriculture in proportion to the amount of 
time each child Is in the program each day* 

7* Illustrative brochures describing the Child Development Center were 
planned by the director and advisory board and made available* 
Additionally, public relations for the Center was addressed through 
interviews and articles appearing in the student newspaper and the 
local papers* 

8* Staffing needs were identified and job descriptions written* The 
position of lead teacher was advertised and filled in May, 1986* 
When hired, the lead teacher assumed responsibilities for completing 
curricular materials orders which were begun by Dr* Caraway* The 
lead teacher was also responsible for the orientation of instruc- 
tional aides in preparation for start--up* 

The lead teacher is n(^tf joined by a graduate teaching assistant from 
the Department of Early Childhood Education, a full-time teaching 
assistant, and two aides* Procedures have been established for the 
hiring of personnel for future programs as needed* Such personnel 
are paid out of tuition generated by the Child Development Center* 
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9. Hours of operation were based or the results of the needs analysis 
of the student body (see implementation strategy 4, above). 

10. The Director of the Center, with help from the faculty of the 
Department of Elementary-Early Childhood Education, designed the 
curriculum components for the Child Development Center. Various 
members of the faculty aided in the ordering of curricular materials 
designed specifically for the Early Childhood Program of learning. 

11. Appropriate faculty with the help of the director and lead teacher 
designed the training program for early childhood students to in- 
clude practicum experiences in the Center. Other University Depart- 
ments, especially Nursing, have their students engaged in practicums 
involving the Center. 

12. The Title III Coordinator developed a systems for collection and 
submission of Title III funds. Expenditures relating to the opera- 
tion of the Center are cleared through the coordinator by the center 
di):ector. 



In the spring of 1986, the Center director met with the finance 
department of the University to develop a system for collection of 
fees and dispersement of expenditures relating to the Center but un- 
related to Title III in order to assure a sound fiscal foundation 
for the Center. 

13. During the Summer Quarter of 1986, the Center opened a pilot program 
with ten students. 



Phase II, 1986-1987 



Operations during the second year are limited to meeting childcare and child 
development needs of the children of students, staff and faculty of the Univer- 
sity. During the first quarter of full operations (fall, 1986) thirty-nine pre- 
school children were enrolled in the morning, afternoon or full-day programs. 
Average attendance was thirty during the busiest part of the University day (i.e., 
7:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m.). Over the next two years, the Center will expand programs 
to accommodate 60+ children. Utilizing CDC space to sponsor additional tutoring 
programs and providing help to special needs children and/or afterschool care may 
be offered. 



Statistical profiles for each quarter are part of the CDC management and 
evaluation process. Statistics gathered during Fall Quarter, 1986, show that the 
Center's largest number of clients are students and further reflect the following: 



. Thirty-two of the children (82 percent) were children of students; 

. Five of the children (12.8 percent) were from minority or internation- 
al families; 
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. Seven of the mothers (18 percent) were single and maintained their 
households alone; 

• 25 percent of the families who returned income information surveys 
earned less than $14,304 per year (interpolated figures based on 
family of four) 

• 14 percent of the remaining families earn less than $20,350 per year 
(based on family of four) 

The Child Development Center meets a need to serve as a model program in pre-* 
school education for the Gulf Coast and Greater Mobile area. During Phase II, ob- 
jectives relating to extending services as a model center (i.e., outreach inser- 
vice and parenting training) as well as planning for special needs of infants and 
toddlers are being reached. 

Anticipated Events 

Phase III, 1987-1988 

As a model program and a public institution, the Child Development Center 
needs to develop programs and adjust facilities to meet the needs of children with 
moderate handicaps. During Phase III, 1987-1988, special attention will be given 
to the development of such programs and facilities. The Department of Special 
Education, Nursing, and Medicine of the University of South Alabama will provide 
expertise in the planning of moditications to the program or facilities. Guidelines 
to be used by day care facilities in modifying Programs and facilities for inclu- 
sion of special needs children will be followed. The Developmental Behavior 
Clinic sponsored by the College of Medicine will provide multi-disciplinary evalu- 
ations for the children referred to them through the CDC. 

During renovations to the buildings, attention was given u the inclusion of 
ramps and doors to facilitate wheelchairs. With minor additiona. modifications to 
facilities and playground, and the addition of a teaching assistant, three to five 
special learners can be accommodated. 

Phase IV, 1988-1989 

Special care has been taken during the establishment of the Child Development 
Center to follow the Guide to Accreditation for the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. During Phase IV of the project term (1988-1989), 
accreditation through this agency will be sought. 

All aspects of the Center activities, including management, records, curri- 
culum, and program are involved in this process. 

During Phase IV, self-sufficiency will be determined by the fiscal soundness 
of program operations and the rapport that has been established throughout the 
university community. All programs, including the special needs program, should 
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be in place and operating smoothly. Administrative policies and procedures should 
continue to be maintained efficiently. Community outreach programs as well as in- 
service and parental training will become a reality, enabling the CDC to further 
its role as a model childcare program. 
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"'Creating Something trom Nothing": The Struggle to Create a 
University Child Care Center without University Financial Support 



Phyllis H. Baabe and Alma Toung 



Efforts to develop an on-campus child care center at the University of New 
Orleans began in the early 1970' s. Administrative opposition negated the first 
initiatives, while the resignation of a supportive Chancellor in the early 1980' s 
ended a second phase. By the fall of 1985, the majority of UNO students were 
"nontraditional" (female and over twenty-two), and members of the UNO Association 
for Women renewed the effort to create an on-campus Center. 

Unfortunately, this renewed effort coincided with the decline of oil and gas 
revenues in Louisiana, which have been main supports of educational funding of 
state Universities. Although the development of an on-campus child care center 
gained the administrative endorsements, among others, of the provost and the Vice- 
Chancellors of Business Affairs and Student Affairs, university financial support 
was unavailable in a time of budget cuts. 

Appointed by the provost as an official university committee (Academic 
Affairs Ad Hoc Committee on UNO Childcare), the Committee began its first step: 
updating the interests and needs of the UNO faculty, staff, and students in the 
services of an on-*campus child care center. After conducting a fall 1985 survey 
which demonstrated significant interest in such a facility, the Committee created 
four subcommittees to begin initial research and planning; Services and Staff, 
Legal Questions and Insurance, Financing, and Physical Location. Subcommittee 
members included the SGA President and administrators, faculty, and staff, who 
were largely recruited from those indicating a willingness to help develop a 
center on the needs assessment survey. 

Since the university lacked funds to employ consultants, the available alter- 
native was to use university expertise and "people power" to initiate plans. Dur- 
ing this time frame, the committee joined the National Coalition For Campus Child 
Care and benefited from the advice of a local NCCCC board member and from the 
NCCCC publication: "How To Start A Campus Child Care Center." However, our 
necessary use of campus volunteer expertise for preliminary and also more detailed 
planning strikingly contrasted with the publication's advice not to use a commit- 
tee, but to employ a full-time coordinator for such planning. 

The Subcommittee on Legal Questions and Insurance was able to report State 
licensing requirements and insurance options, while the Subcommittee on Services 
and Staff developed viable recommendations on curriculum, classes, hours of opera- 
tion and staff /child ratios. However, the Committee and its Subcommittees found 
themselves wanting ready answers to the following questions: 

1. What are the sizes and natures of child care centers at other, urban 
universities comparable to the University of New Orleans? 
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. What are various sources of start-up financing used by campus child 
care centers, and what are their advantages and disadvantages (bank 
loans? cooperative Bank loans? private developer and lease-back? 
other?)? 



3. What are the different organizational models of campus centers and 
their respective advantages and disadvantages? (e.g., in relation 
to administrative locations within academic, student or business 
affairs departments? Parent cooperatives?) 

4. Which centers have gone which of the above routes in terms of start- 
up financing and organizational structure? 

5. What are the different forms of center subsidies (university admin- 
istration? student assessment fee? other?); who's doing what? what 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

6. What are some creative innovations in developing successful on- 
campus child care centers? 

7. Who are expert consultants in developing on-campus centers, and what 
are their, special areas of expertise? 



We wanted current information on these questions either in book form or in a 
data bank. Learning that a directory of campus centers giving such information 
was not available, we began surveying other universities, predominantly by phone, 
in Louisiana and around the country. A "Comparative Child Care Centers" question- 
naire was developed, and directors of sixteen campus child care centers were in- 
terviewed. This was a time-consuming and costly effort that no doubt is duplicat- 
ed by many other universities in their center planning and development processes. 
The development of a database containing such comparative information would miti- 
gate this repetitive "reinvention of the wheel" process and would be an extremely 
valuable asset to university committees struggling to develop cE'ipus centers. 

In today's world of nontraditional students and employed parents, there is 
heightened interest on the part of students, staff and faculty in the services of 
quality campus child care centers. Facilitating ths development of such centers 
is not only in the interest of these constituent groups and their universities, 
but in the interest of families and the nation as a whole. The ready availability 
of information about the comparative situations of existing centers in relation to 
their organization, operations, and financing foundations would be a major contri- 
bution. 



Lacking a "magic wand" to create such informational resources, we can only 
begin to suggest possible alternatives. We understand that a directory of campus 
child care centers with information about some of the characteristics of Centers 
is being developed. This is a welcome aid. However, if this formulation does not 
contain sufficient comprehensive and extensive information, perhaps a Task Force 
of the NCCCC could be formed to delineate the kinds and forms of information 
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envisioned and then explore possible funding avenues (e.g., foundation or govern- 
mental grants) to create the information resources. 

In our view, such optimal resources would contain both descriptive and evalu- 
ative information: descriptions of organizational, operational and financial 
characteristics of existing Centers and assessments of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different models. Additional Information about special campus 
child care center innovations, "success stories, * and listings of available campus 
child care consultants and their areas of expertise also would be beneficial. 
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SECTION FOUR 



Finding Funding and Resources 



Centers often face a struggle for funds and the ways they succeed are often 
as creative and diverse as the centers themselves. While some funding sources, or 
resources cited in this section may no longer be available, others have become 
available. The focus should not be on particular sources of funds, but on the 
strategies, techniques for follow-through, and ways the issues are addressed. It 
is our hope that the examples provided here will bring a ray of hope to those 
centers who continue the struggle to exist. 
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Have You Looked Under Every Rock? — 
Multl-Source Finding for Child Care Programs* 



Harriet Alger and Judith B. Fountain 



It has never been easy to get, and to keep, the funding for good child care. 
The present political climate and an inflationary economy have increased the dif- 
ficulty, yet the need for child care is greater than ever before. The respon- 
sibility for this problem falls chiefly on the already overburdened shoulders of 
child care directors. Frequently programs begin with one or two sources of fund- 
ing. As these funding sources continue to be tapped, they can become exhausted — 
i.e.. There is a limit to how much parents' fees can be raised. Therefore, one 
key to solving financial problems is to increase the number of funding sources 
contributing to a program, a practice known as multi-source funding. 

Multi-source funding offers many advantages. It can be developed step by 
step over an extended period of time. By providing a broader base of support, 
centers are less vulnerable to cuts than when dependent on one or two sources of 
funding. Multi-source funding provides for more program flexibility, since all 
decisions do not have to be based on ruler, or restrictions associated with some 
funds, such as Title XX. In addition, multi-source funding can be used to add 
resources Lo programs that would be imposfjible or improbable under most funding 
available for general operating expenses. 

Multi-Source Funding Strategy 

1. Build a cllsate of acceptance. 

The first task in successful fundraising is to create a positive community 
understanding and acceptance of quality child care. Since such a campaign usually 
has to be managed by staff and volunteers, it needs to be well paced, realistic 
and long range, so that goals can be steadily and efficiently pursued. Efforts 
should not spurt heroically and then stop, leaving people exhausted and reluctant 
to continue. Included in the planning should be media exposure, presentations to 
church and community groups, displays in community centers, and liaison with key 
and influential people in the community. 

Good photographs of children are essential. Possible sources are local 
camera clubs, high school or college photography classes, newspaper photographers 
looking tor human interest, and skillful amateur photographers among your support- 
ers. Slide shows that provide enjoyable informal glimpses of the many dimensions 
of a good program are invaluable in the effort to offset negative propaganda. 
Newspapers give articles better coverage if ac':ompanied by an appealing black and 



^Reprinted with permission from Child Care Information Exchange, P.O. Box 
2890, Redwood, Washington 98052 
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white glossy picture of children. Displays in the community attract more atten- 
tion and positive reaction when they feature pictures of happy children involved 
in interesting activities. 

It is important to talk with as many politicians, educators, and business 
leaders as possible. Try to provide information and/or a program for every organ- 
ization in your area that influences your support over a two-or three-year 
period. One day care coalition invites local and state politicians to a cocktail 
SS'? politicians to lunch at centers during the 

weeK of the Young Child. A community service organization publishes iSformation 
about child care, "Finding Child Care Solutions," in cooperation with child care 
providers in that city, and makes it available to other organizations. 

Among the most successful approaches to community leaders have been fundrais- 
ing dinners held in historic or charming settings. Invitations were handwritten, 
china and linens were borrowed, and small round tables had informed hosts at each. 
Food was excellent, followed by short, well-produced slide shows. Brochures were 
available with more information and pledge cards. Guests represented different 
segments of the community at each dinner; members of the school board and school 
officials, faculty of the local colleges. People not normally interested in child 
care came for a good dinner in pleasant surroundings. The dinners were held 
several times a year; and, as their reputation grew, people actually asked to be 
included. 

The money for tickets for these dinners was almost clear profit, since most 
of the food, wine and help was donated. Those who were invited but could not come 
often sent donations. More importantly, the dinners resulted in people in posi- 
tions of influence over possible funding sources being more informed about and 
supportive of child care programs. 

2. Docuaent the need. 

As you meet with the community, well-organi.^ed factual information wins res- 
pect. General statements are not effective. In order to produce the facts 
readily, you need to keep very good and complete records. This will be even more 
important when you prepare proposals and ask for funds. 

Be specific about what you are doing and why you need help. Share profiles 
of your families (without names or identifying characteristics)— How are you meet- 
ing their needs? Where do they live and work? How much do they pay you on your 
sliding fee scale? How much does it really cost you to provide service for them? 
How many tamilies are on your waiting list? How much have costs risen? What do 
you need and why? 

In order to approach businesses, industries, colleges, or universities with 
requests, you need to know the facts about the service you are providing (or could 
provide) for their employees, students, and faculty. You also need data about the 
benefits that an organization will receive when secure and reliable child care is 
available. Prepare for presentations to these and other groups by trying to 
anticipate questions and concerns. Agree to disagree about some things, and try 
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to find common ground* Don't push too hard for acceptance* Keep communication 
open* Allow time for possible changes of attitudes* 

3« Be realistic about short-range goals. Keep vorking for quality and 
grovth in long-range goals. 

Examine each possibility without optimism or pessimism* Plan time and 
energy; don't expect too much too soon* This year try for one piece of big muscxe 
equipment, but plan to have a new playground in five years* Build an everwidening 
pyramid of support — a ^roader base* Don't expect everyone to do everything* 
Don't try to do everything yourself! Such dedication results in burnout* Success 
breeds success — try for attainable small goals that lead to measurable progress 
toward long-range needs* Tais way you keep the "troot^d" inspired and win new 
friends and allies* 

The amount of time spent on any one project should be somewhat commensurate 
with the gain* Two montas of intensive effort on a rummage sale that nets $200 is 
not as worthwhile as the same amount of effort on an event that nets $2,000, or on 
a campaign to get a community development frant for $15,000* 

Try to get on the regular budget of each organization you approach or try to 
get a long-term commitment* The establishment of regular year-to-year support 
makes everything easier and more secure* If an organization tells you that they 
will be unable to continue their support, submit a proposal anyway; and firmly, 
but respectfully, present the need for continued or increased support* The re- 
sults are usually positive* 

4* Expand coalition efforts in your coaMinity to seek broader support 
for child care funding increase. 

There are many individuals and groups who share a common interest and concern 
in child care— women's groups, parents' groups, social service organizations, 
educational associations, pediatricians and other medical groups, church groups, 
civic groups, and political groupa* It is important to communicate your needs to 
them and enlist their support* 

It is also important to support their efforts in areas with which you can 
agree and/or areas that relate to the families and children in your program* You 
do not have to agree on every issue to support each other* Political strength 
depends on the number of citizens who are willing to attend meetings, write let- 
ters, make phone calls, make speeches, and talk to friends and neighbors* 

Expanding funding sources means more program possibilities* The process of 
soliciting support from many organizations can educate the community about your 
program and improve your status, providing nore security and stability* It also 
makes center staff and parents more knowledgeable about, and responsive to, the 
community* 

In a democratiic society, political skills are essential* Practice may not 
make perfect, but it will help us to survive and to improve* 
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Sources of Rmds for Child Care Program 

Public Sources 

^° ^982 will not be a year to be bullish on public funding-un- 

^o^!lf^ ^^i?" manufacturing MX missiles. But the funding picture is not 

totally negative. In some areas there will be new opportunities for%rograms tSat 
are able to promote their services effectively at the state agency level and at 
the consumer level. Some highlights (and lowlights): 

Tax Credit . 

4 ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^""^^^^ parents to deduct directly from 

«Ln«.c liability a part of their work-related child care 

expenses. With changes just enacted by Congress, the credit now is on a sliding 

lTltJ^^ ^:^A "'"^"^ " ^ligi^l^ deduct 30 percen? 

of their child care expenses. For every $2000 of income above $10,000, the credit 
Is reduced by one percentage point. AIJ families with incomes of $30,000 or more 
can deduct 20 percent. The maximum amount of credit families can receive per year 
for one child is $720, for two or more children, $1440. 

Despite the fact that the tax credit can, in effect, reduce families' child 
care costs by up to 30 percent, many parents are not aware of it. Centers should 
lltll Hi ^ f current f e-paying parents about the credit and advertise it as a 
the IRs! "'^"^'^^^ ^^^^ ^" marketing their programs. For more information, contact 

Title n. 

Title XX reimburses participating centers and homes for the child care of 
low-income families. Rates and eligibility requirements are established by the 
staces. Although Congress resisted submerging Title XX into a mega-Social 

f?rIJv\'i° .^T'V "^""^ ^♦^^ ^""^^"8 drastically. Between cuts 

already approved by Congress, additional cuts being lobbied for by the White 
House elimination of the requirement for a 25 percent state match, and allowances 
ntle XX not'VTl" '° non-T.Ule XX. activities, states may have their 

Title XX pot of funds reduced anywhere from 20 percent to 58 percent.* States 
will have greater flexibility In the allocation of the remaining Title XX funds. 
For more Information, contact the agency administering Title XX in your state. 

Title lYA Dlsreggrd . 

Working families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Cliildren (AFDC) 
who are unable to obtain day care under Title XX, can have their monthly AFDC pay- 
ment increased to cover their child care expenses. Under the disregard, recipi- 

.t''' ""/'^P^"^^^ deducted from their income when the 

r^M^f- L""*; ^ determined. Reagan proposed limiting the amount 

recipients could claim for child care under this provision to $50 per month. 
Congress increased this "cap" to $160 per month (or about $37 per week).* JJoi 
recipients are not always informed about their eligibility for this disregard 
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by caseworkers, so centers may need to provide information about it to potential 
users of their services. For more information contact the agency administering 
AFDC in your state. 

Child Care Feeding Progr— (CCFP)> 

CCFP reimburses child care programs for serving nutritious snacks and meals 
to low and moderate Income families. Congress changed CCFP guidelines to allow 
for-profit programs serving 25 percent low-income children, as well as non-profit 
programs, to participate. At the same time it slashed the CCFP budget by nearly 
one-third by eliminating snacks, lowering income eligibility standards, and dis- 
continuing funding for purchasing food service equipment.* For more information 
contact the nearest Regional Office of the USDA Food and Nutrition Service. 

CKTA (CoMprehenslve Kaployaent Training kct) . 

CETA pays the salaries of unemployed workers placed in positions with employ- 
ment potential. While centers have benefited significantly from CETA in the past, 
funding for public service positions has been eliminated under Reagan's pro- 
posals.* 

CDBG and Revenue Sharing^ 

Cities and towns have been receiving annual federal grants from the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) program and the Federal Revenue Sharing program. 
Both of these non-categorical grant programs give municipalities considerable 
flexibility in how funds are allocated. In many communities, day care centers 
have been able to procure funding for their programs under these grants. The 
Administration has merged CDBG into a larger block grant package and proposed 
reducinr^: the combined budgets. Some Administration proposals call for phasing out 
Revenue Sharing programs altogether in a few years. For more information contact 
City Hall. 

Private Sources 

With the cutbacks in public funding, human service providers in all fields 
are directing unprecedented attention to private sources of funds. Whether the 
private sector will rise to the occasion is the $64,000 question. Some predict 
that individual and corporate giving will tail off as large tax breaks for high- 
income taxpayers take away some of the incentive for giving. Others contend, how- 
ever, that since wealthy individuals and big corporations will have increased 
disposable income under Reaganomics, there will be more money available for chari- 
table giving. In either case some of the more promising private sources include: 



*A8 this issue goes to press, final actions on may legislative proposals 
affecting child care are yet to be made. For an update on the current situation, 
call the Children's Defense Fund Network, toll-free, at (800) 424-9602. 
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United Way. 



Local United Way organizations support over 37,000 voluntary agencies, many 
of which are day care centers. Since these agencies receive an average of 30-35 
percent of their income from government sources, local United Way organizations 
are accelerating their fundraising efforts to compensate for federal cutbacks. 
While many United Ways will be hard-pressed to keep the agencies they currently 
support a float, some are striving to extend support to new agencies as well. To 
have a chance of receiving support, an agency needs to get in at the beginning of 
the proposal review process (which begins as much as 12 months in advance in some 
communities), to demonstrate they are meeting a vital community need, and perhaps 
to muster local political support. 

Businc»« and Indmtrr. 

Over the past five years, there has been a growing interest among certain 
types of businesses and industries in meeting the child care needs of their 
employees. Two recent changes in the tax laws should heighten this interest. One 
new measure increases the tax limitation on corporate giving from 5 to 10 percent 
of pre-tax net income. Under the second measure, when the day care of working 
parents is paid for by their employers, these services will be treated as a fringe 
benefit, not as taxable income. 



While an employer's first reaction may be to consider rannlng a day care cen- 
ter on site for employees, this alternative only rarely is the best one. Existing 
centers should educate employers in their community about the wide variety of op- 
tions available to them in assisting their employees with their child care needs. 
These options Include buying slots in existing centers; providing vouchers to 
their employees to buy spaces in centers of their choice; 'providing information 
and referral services for their employees; and donating cash, goods, or services 
to centers used by their employees. 



Foundations. 



Requests for foundation assistance have risen from 30 percent to 100 percent 
this year ( New York Times . May 17, 1981). Thus competition for foundation dollars 
will be greater than ever. In the past decade, the trend has been for foundation 
support of child care centers to decrease as federal funding hns increased. How- 
ever, now that federal funding is decreasing, is is not likely that foundations 
will be able to respond with a commensurate increase. Child care programs will do 
best to focus on local and regional foundations with a track record of making 
grants tr children's programs. In the past, foundations have been reluctant to 
underwrite operating budgets, preferring to fund one-shot capital grants and 
innovative new projects. Whether the ground rules will change in the days of 
Reaganomics cannot yet be determined. 
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A much more promising funding resource for child care programs than 
foundations is private individuals. Centers across the country have enjoyed 
considerable success in soliciting contributions from individuals in their 
communities. Solicitation methods utilized have included direct mail campaigns, 
telephoti^ appeals, individually tailored letters, and personal appeals* (See CCIB 
Reprint #10, ''Fund raising," for more details). Centers' efforts to attract 
individual donations may be aided by another change in the tax laws. for the 
first time taxpayers who do not itemize will be allowed to take deductions for 
charitable gifts. This is significant since two-thirds of all individual 
taxpayers use the short form and, therefore, could not itemize their deductions in 
the past. 

Public Schools # 

Like all social services, public schools have felt the crunch of Reaganomics 
and may be less likely than before to share resources with child care centers. In 
the past, however, local school districts have shared a variety of resources in- 
cluding: bus service, space, utilities, equipment, business administration, 
computer services, maintenance, ordering of supplies, food service, sharing of 
audio visual materials and equipment, in-service for staff, volunteers from 
classes, work-study students, repairs and building of equipment by industrial arts 
classes, services of profesijionals for screening or testing, recreation facili- 
ties, program materials and services from teacher centers, and library services. 

Colleges and Universlties> 

Higher educational institutions have also been known to assist child care 
programs in a variety of ways. They have provided operating expenses, staff 
salaries (for campus related programs), space, utilities, maintenance, equipment, 
business administration, work-study students, and professional services. Contri- 
butions have been made to centers that served only campus populations, or to com- 
munity centers that had some children of campus personnel or to community centers 
that provide field experiences for students. Occasionally, colleges and universi- 
ties have given donations to centers as community contributions without any 
dir^^ct benefit to the campus. These disciplines have also provided consultant 
help from faculty and staff, student volunteers, services, materials, equipment, 
and other resources. 

Other Private Sources 

Centers in various communities have slso been successful in tapping various 
other community resources. Support has been drawn from churches, county and local 
government units, service clubs such as Kiwanis and Rotary, YWCA's, garden clubs, 
book clubs, women's organizations, professional organizations, recreation gro-'-^s, 
and arts groups. These sources have contributed money, time, equipment, and 
materials, often to parts of the program that are of special interest to their 
groups. 
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Help for Ctt^us Child Care 
"In Iclnd** can be better than cash!* 



Claudia Dotson 



The dollar squeeze has seldom been felt as painfully in higher education as 
it is being felt right now. Costs are up, enrollment is remaining constant if not 
declining, and federal and state legislature are appropriating less money. It is 
not a time when dollars might flow freely into a worthwhile project such as campus 
child care. 

The academic value of lab settings for students and student demand for 
quality on-'^ampus child care make this an area which most colleges at least have 
to recognxze and give thought to. As student populations change and move toward 
the older student and part-time student, administrators will be forced to view 
this aspect of the campus community in much the same way they have health care, 
student activities, and career planning and placement— needed, viable student 
services. In the meantime, recognition of campus child care and support might 
more easily be forthcoming in the form of "in kind" assistance than in cold, hard 
cash! Sources of "in kind" assistance within most university communities follows; 

Staff 

. graduate assistants 
. student teachers 

. students in any courses which require participatory experience with young 
children ' * 

. work-study students 

. part time use of someone else's secretary 

Accounting 

. payroll processing 
. accounts payable service 
. u^counts receivable 
. campus mail 

. data processing of monthly expenditures 

. personnel assistance (e.g. insurance and benefits for staff) 

. cashiering— depositing tuition or actual collection of tuition from student 

parents for child care service 
. budget advice and assistance in yearly budget preparation 

Facility, Grounds 
. rent-free space 

. grounds maintenance, snow removal 

. general building maintenance (outside paint, furnace repair, etc.) 

*Reprinted with permission of Day Care and Early Education, 72 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, Hew York 10007 'vveuue. 
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. custodial service (nightly cleanup) 

• leftovers and used equipment from other projects on campus 

• wood chips from tree removal 

. hauling service — picking up sand, donated equipment, etc. 

• free repairs on toys, kitchen appliances 

• utilities and electricity 

Prograa Materials 

Send out a general request to all departments asking that they call before 
they throw away anything which might be of use to your preschool program. For 
example: 

• computer paper 

• computer card punch-outs (use like sand) 

• packing foam 

• high packing boxes 

• musical Instruments 

• art supplies 

• office equipment 

• animal bones. Insect displays 

• used 16-mm film (bleach and let kids make their own movies with magic markers) 

• carpet scraps 

• plants, clay pots 

• leftovers from conferences (placemats, napkins) * 

• string, rope, yarn 

• jars, plastic containers 

• hats — ^helmets, police caps, hard hats, eye protectors 
Prograa Ideas 

. use of state car one day per week for In-town field trips 

• visit biology greenhouse 

• attend dress rehearsals for plays 

. visit art studios (pottery, sculpturing, painting) 

• watch construction projects 

• visit art displays 

• use campus films 

• borrow audio visual equipment 

• use library, pictures files 

• Invite campus people to the center as resource people 

• tour dorm kitchens 

• ride elevators, escalators 

• count the cars in a parking lot 

• look for "old" cars 

Miscellaneous "Help"' 

• free labor from the Veteran's Club, a fraternity group or the campus men's 
group in building projects, painting, etc. 

. request that "charity money" raised by campus groups be donated to the 
preschool 
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• diagnostic screening for children with suspected problems: e.g. hearing, 
speech, eyesight, etc. in departments teaching teaching these skills 

• free use of campus bus when transporting small groups of children around 
campus 

"In kind" assistance can become as much as 60 percent of your annual budget. 
Once you've got it, it's much less likely that it will be taken away than its 
equivalent cash value would be. In these times, "in kind" help will be around 
longer than dollar appropriations! 
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The BottOB Line: Maximising Caapus Child Care Center Resources and Quality 



Judy Herr and Karen Zlaaeraan 



The demographies are changing in relationship to the age of college stu- 
dents. All in all, this means we have a population shift. Moro college students 
will be non'^'traditional} that is they will be in a 25""40 year old age span (Rlche > 
1986). Since some of these student may have children, child care services will be 
needed so that they can pursue their education. Another demographic trend that 
Till increase the need for campus child care is the number of one-parent fami- 
lies. The largest number of college students now are women. Without campus child 
care, those women may be unable to return to school or continue their education. 

In addition, campus child care can provide for the needs of the staff and 
faculty. A recent study on the importance of child care was conducted in coordi- 
nation with New York Bank Street Organization and reported in Fortune Magazine 
(Chapman, 1987). This survey showed that employee productivity was affected by 
child care responsibility. Absenteeism was cited as another factor as well as un- 
productive time at work. Students gain in two ways. First they are provided with 
child care facilities for their own children. Secondly, their instructors who 
have young children can be more productive and are less likely to cancel class. 

Planning is definitely the key to quality child care services. Although 
numerous child care centers are providing services, many of these centers have not 
strived to make quality the bottom line. Frequently the focus is on maintenance 
or custodial care, opposed to providing a rich and varied program that addresses 
the four developmental areas: physical, emotional, social, and intellectual. 

When attention is given to all the possible direct and indirect support sys- 
tems for a campus child care program, quality services can be attained. Caution 
should be exercised however, as this is a continuous process. Resources available 
within an institution frequently shift. To obtain resources, including adequate 
financial support, the center director needs to serve as a facilitator in provid- 
ing administrative leadership. When the center director's leadership, creativity, 
commitment, and resource mobilization skills are finely honed, ::enters thrive* 

To begin the process of exploring the available resources within the campus 
and community setting, center directors and their board of directors, when appli- 
cable, must carefully examine all possible resources. One way of implementing 
this process is to begin with a brainstorming session. /J.1 ideas should be enter- 
tained no matter how farfetched. One effective strategy is to record all sugges- 
tions in writing on a board or flip chart. By seeing these ideas, a transforma- 
tional type of leadership occurs as additional ideas are generated. 

Direct sources of revenue should be addressed first. (See Table 1.) Begin 
by looking at the fee structure. Is it realistic? Is It too low? Does it 
reflect the typical child care fee structure in the community? 
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Table 1. Direct Sources of Revenue 



Direct Sources 



- parent fees 

- department budgets 

- summer school budgets 

- contributions from student organizations 

- university and community foundation grants 

- student activity fees 

- USDA Child Care Food 

- entrepreneurial activities 



Personnel costs account for the greatest percentage of child care budgets. 
By reducing or eliminating these costs, parent fee money could be used to purchase 
additional educational materials and supplies, thus enhancing the child's curri- 
culum. To reduce personnel costs, begin by contacting departments that would have 
a need for practicum experiences for their majors. Examples of these departments 
might include: early childhood education, uarsing, psychology, music, physical 
education, and special education. Tne home economics department should not be 
overlooked. Most of these departments include food service administration, family 
life, nutrition, and child development. Make an appointment with the administra- 
tors of these programs and explore possible learning experiences that could enrich 
their respective majors. Then try to negotiate with the administrator for an al- 
location or funding for a teacher's position. Meet also with the Deans of Student 
Service and of Curriculum and Instruction in an attempt to secure financial sup- 
port for personnel. Prepare for this meeting by outlining the advantages to stu- 
dents as well as to programs. As you share this information, remember you have to 
be a salesperson; the demands for their resources on campus are great, so you must 
be convincing. 

Next, continue this search by attempting to solicit student activity fees 
from student government. Personally invite student leaders to visit the center. 
At this time, you need to point out again the advantages to students, and the 
needs of the campus child care center. 

This process is similar to putting a puzzle together: it takes many small 
steps to put all the pieces together to cover staff position costs. Remember, 
every little b'«.t counts! Several small sources sometimes can be better than 
dependence on juct one major source. The likelihood of losing all of the funding 
in one year is decreased In one university, the director of summer school paid 
the salary of a center teacher to help increase the college summer school enroll- 
ment. 
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Grants from the university foundation and/or community foundations should be 
investigated. Typically, this process involves a written request. Grant writing 
is usually not a difficult process. Some universities have a research or grant 
writing support staff who can be invaluable ia refining your ideas and providing 
technical advice. Also these individuals can help identify additional funding 
sources. 

Student organizations, particularly service organizations, have made contri- 
butions on some campuses. Many times these organizations will conduct special 
fund raisers for such projects as children's scholarships, additions to libraries, 
play yard equipment, etc... The center director should take the initiative in 
contacting these types of organizations and suggesting specific center needs. 
Students who do not have children often are unaware of the campus child care needs 
and the needs of college students who are parents. Directors experience greater 
success when they approach the organization members on a personal face-to-face 
basis. Again a successful strategy may be to invite representatives of the 
organization to visit the campus center to observe and to discuss needs. 

While direct sources of revenue are essential, indirect sources of revenue 
can be very important in terms of reducing budgetary expenditures. Indirect 
sources of support are varied, ranging from using college practicum students as 
classroom personnel, to utilities, protective services, donations from merchants, 
etc. (See Table 2.) 



Table 2. Indirect Sources of Revenue 



Indirect Sources 



- college practicus students including student teachers 
couunlty resource people 

- couunlty volunteers 

- facility usage 

- students from work study prograas 

- aalntenance of facilities. Including cus':odians and grounds 

- utilities 

- sarketlng In student directories 

^ donations fron other departments on caapus 

- conputerlzed accounting 

- central purchasing 
protective services 

fire drills 
security checks 
donations from merchants 
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College practicum students, especially student teachers, can be important in 
meeting the adult-child ratio mandated by state licensing. Thus, personnel expen- 
ditures can be reduced as a result of student participation. Home economics, 
early childhood, nutrition, giildance and counseling, psychology, education, and 
art are all departments that can place practicum students, enriching the educa- 
tional opportunities for college students as well as children* 

Special class projects can be developed in college courses to help meet 
center needs and thus reduce budget expenditure. For example, industrial arts 
students can build and repair lofts, outdoor climbing equipment, sandboxes, play- 
houses etc. Landscape architecture students can plan and plant attractive shrub 
and floral beds. Architectural design students can design innovative furniture 
such as tables, chairs and lockers. Interior design students can help plan and 
decorate the indoor environment, making it attractive, to meet the needs of 
children as well as staff. Likewise, nutrition students can plan and prepare 
nutritious meals and snacks that meet USDA requirements. Collectively, all of 
these projects can enhance the environment and consequently the quality of the 
child care program. 

On campuses where graduate programs exist :> family services can be provided. 
Parent, fatcily and individual counseling may be offered to center families. 
Graduate students may plan and present parent education programs. Center news- 
letters could be prepared with assistance from these s'tudents. In addition, 
graduate students may be useful in preparing grants and soliciting contributions 
for the center. 

Protective services from the campus are another valuable resource. Fire 
drills, security checks, fire safety inspections, and in?^ervice meetings related 
to safety, are services that may be utilized. 

A recent study indicated that the majority of campuses provide space (Herr, 
Zimmerman and Saienga, 1987). The same study indicated that the majority of 
campuses provid** utilities and building maintenance for campus child care. 

Food service can be handled in a number of ways. Again the cooperation of 
personnel in administration services can be helpful. Contracting for food pre- 
paration, in some cases, can actually cost less money than employing a cook (Herr 
and Zimmerman, 1986). Contacts should be made with food services in the local 
school system. A price comparison may reveal that one source is more economical 
than another. 

Purchasing and accounting services may be arranged with the university. 
Personnel in this office will solicit bids from a variety of vendors, allowing the 
center director the prerogative of comparing bids. In some cases the university 
has state contracts with vendors. Purchasing through one of these vendors greatly 
reduces costs. Also personnel from accounting services can furnish a monthly com- 
puterized record of all revenue and expenditures in a detailed format. 

Community volunteers can enrich the curriculum. Beauticians, doctors, police 
officers, fire fighters, mechanics, veterinarians, florists, etc. can be invited 
to participate in the program as resource people. 
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students from work study program can be invaluable. Assisting teachers in 
the classroom, typing, filing, preparing teaching materials and preparing food are 
a few of the tasks that they can be assigned. It is helpful to actively recruit 
these students. In particular, students from early childhood can be as set. To 
recruit, direct contact needs to be made with the campus coordinator of the work 
study program. 

Finally, it is no secret that the success of a campus child care center can 
be directly attributed to the director's solicitation and utilization of re- 
sources. This process involves conscientious planning and working with other pro- 
fessionals throughout the campus community. 
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Fund Raising as a lUnctlon of an Advlotory Board 
Alan Davis and Pat Schlndler 



Background Infonutlon 

The rationale for establishing an advisory board has its roots in the mission 
of the school and its relationship to the community. Not unlike a university, the 
Newcomb Children's Center, comprised of two units, the Newcomb Nursery School and 
the Newcomb Child CAre Center, has strong ties to its local community. Although 
what is currently known as the NCC Advisory Board became a vehicle for fund rais- 
ing, its original mission was different. 

The Newcomb Nursery School was founded in 1926 by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Edith Stern. Its mission is eacly childhood education for boys and girls ages 
two to five. The Nursery School population consists largely of children of com- 
munity parents, with a small number of Tulane faculty and staff children enrol- 
led. Admission into the nursery school is based upon the following criteria: 
date of application, siblings or parents who attended, and other family ties to 
Tulane. The Nursery School has strong and long-standing ties to the community, 
and there has consistently been parental involvement from the community. There 
has also bean historically a high level of involvement and support for activities 
such as Book Week and Special Persons Day. However, community involvement in the 
past has never been particularly focused on major fund-raising activities. 

In 1979, married and single parents living in university apartment housing 
expressed the need for day care at Tulane University. Through the efforts of 
administrators in the Department of Housing and Office of Student Affairs, an 
exploratory committee was organized to pursue the possibility of developing a 
center. A teacher of the Nursery School, on sabbatical, was hired to study need 
and feasibility. He.r report substantiated the need for a child care center and 
outlined its structure. 

A steering committee of key university administrators was convened to develop 
the center. The committee completed a wide range of tasks, including developing 
operational policies, financial pro formas, and personnel policies. 

Concurrent winh the above, the Nursery School Director's position became 
available. The Dean of Newcomb College and the steering group agreed to hire an 
individual to direct both the Nursery and newly established Child Care Center. It 
was decided that a single governing board should oversee both units. An Interim 
board was appointed, and many steering committee members became board members. 

The Board's original purpose and function was to assist the Director inopera- 
tional, personnel, and financial considerations, many of which were relatively 
specific in nature. Because of the newness of the Center, this seemed an appro- 
priate use of the Board. But after the Center was firmly established, the Board 
became advisory, focusing on global issues and development. 
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Ratioiiale for Changes in Board Composition and Functions 

The rationale for a board's existence is, of course, directly related to the 
institution's mission. The NCC Board exists to assist the school's administration 
in furthering the goals of the school. The assistance may take many paths. One 
that was deemed appropriate for the NCC was that the Board assume a role similar 
to that of a university's board, i.e., development. 

It had become evident to the NCC administration that major physical work was 
necessary for the program to maintain its high standards. Physical facility 
renovation and expansion were needed to maintain program excellence. Also, 
increased monies for curriculum improvement were needed. The Board, after consid- 
erable consultation with the university administration, decided to embark on a 
major capital fund-raising campaign. 

Board Developnent 

The original Board's composition belied its missions, i.e. specific policy 
decisions, operational issues, etc. Key members of the university community were 
board members, e.g.. Personnel Director, Budget Director, and Housing Director. 
The intent is obvious; through individuals such such as these, the Center could 
get problems solved more expeditiously. Subcommittees were established to focus 
on maj.')r areas, e.g., personnel, physical facilitAes, and research. Traditional 
officers were elected. Membership was composed of all constituencies represented 
within the center: universit" students, faculty, staff, community, and parents. 
The importance of Board composition cannot be underestimated. Who is selected to 
the Board, and the groups they represent, will greatly influence the Board's 
success. 

One of the more significant and simple measures taken was appointing univer- 
sity and community members who had access to the major decision-makers on campus. 
Examples of this strategy were: asMng the President's executive assistant, the 
Univer??ity Budget Director, the Executive Vice President's assistant and, most 
significantly, ^he chairman of the Tulane University Board of Administrators, to 
serve. 

One can understand the evolution of the boat J by observing two activities: 
the change in subcommittees appointed, and the by-laws modifications. When the 
NCC Board moved more into addressing global is cues and fund raising, the Personnel 
Committee was dropped and a Development Committee was established. By-laws 
chijnges provided for more community parf icip mts, less student participation. The 
relation to the university was 3olidific:d, no that advantage could taken of its 
financial strength to pursue renovation, and ccumunity relations were strengthened 
to raise funds effectively. A solid relationship with the University made it 
possible to use the university's financial, strength to support physical plant 
improvements, and stronger community relationships assured effective fund-raising 
capabilities. 
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The Deyelopaent CowKlttee 



A task force report had been written to give the history and state the direc- 
tion in which the administrators of the Nursery School and Child Care Center wish- 
ed to go. The report was written by a committee consisting of teachers and admin- 
istrator of the Children's Center and members of the Advisory Board. (1984) 

Recommendations included defining the distinctive role of the Children's 
Center, identifying specific needs, suggesting potential resources for meeting 
those needs, and proposing an implementation program and time schedule for pro- 
ceeding, including a new facility for the Child Care Center, renovation for the 
Nursery school and money for scholarships. 

As the Board moved into a fund-raising mode, the following steps were 
necessairy • 

1. Getting permission from the University as a whole to undertake this 
effort; 

2. Appointing a chair who was familiar with fund-raising strategies; 

3. Appointing an active committee composed of university people, 
parents, and community members. 

The first step was accomplished by working through the University structure. 
Permission to run the campaign was granted, and a staff member from the Develop- 
ment Office was assigned to help the Board and see that University guidelines were 
followed. Susan Horwitz, who had attended the Nursery School as a child and had 
two children who had also attended, agreed to serve as chair. The Board was de- 
lighted, as she had had invaluable experience raising money for other organiza- 
tions in New Orleans. She established the procedures to be followed by the com- 
mittee, and obtained approval from a University Development staff member. 



Ms. 



Horwitz 's philosophy regarding fund raising is as follows: 



'To me it is important that one should not solicit funds until they have 
given themselves. Until someone has made their own gift, it is improper 
to ask someone else to give. So - Advisory Board members were asked to 
be generous in order to set a good example for the rest of the campaign. 
A needed 100 percent participation from the Board was achieved." 

It was decided that some activities were needed before fund raising could 
actually take place, as there had not been very much publicity for the school in 
several years. These included holiday parties at the Nursery School, to which 
former staff and parents were invited to help rekindle the feelings about the 
Nursery School and make them more aware of the Child Care Center. Through these 
activities, lists were compiled of names and addresses of former attendees. (It 
was difficult to find names of children who attended before the late forties 
because class lists were not kept in the files before this time). 

Holiday cards were sent to grandparents with the child's handprint and greet- 
ings from the Newcomb Children's Center. This enabled the committee to acquire 
addresses of grandparents, so they could be included in the solicitation. 
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University administrators agreed to three steps, without which the campaign 
would not have been successful: 

N 
S 

I* A faculty house was made available to be used as the Child Care 
Center; 

2. Tae Children's Center was included in a bond issue which would make 
possible the renovations of the house and the Nursery School; 

3. Money was made available up front for the printing and mailing of a 
professional fund raising brochure. 

Before the brochures were sent out to the members of the community, the list 
of those who would be approached and for how much was monitored by the Development 
Office of the University, so that individuals wouldn't receive two letters from 
Tulane at the same time for different causes* 

After the lists were compiled, parents were enlisted to stuff the pledge 
cards and address the brochures* Personal contacts were made by merbers of the 
Development Committee to graduates of the Nursery School, taking along the bro- 
chure to show specific areas to which they might like to donate. Monies were 
pledged for science, music, and scholarships for handicapped preschoolers* A pro- 
posal was written to a local foundation (which included a letter of support from 
the President of the University) for the Curriculum Resource Center. 

During this period other activities were being held to help publicize the 
Children's Center. Graduates of the Nursery School were invited to all activi- 
ties, such as a big retirement party for one of the faculty who had taught at the 
Nursery School for 25 years. Articles were put in both the faculty-staff news- 
paper, and Under the Oaks (the alumnae magazine of Newcomb College) about the 60 
years of the Nursery School and how it was combined with the Child Care Center to 
form the Newcomb Children's Center. Other articles were written about the re- 
search being conducted at the Children's Center, and there was an art show 
entitled "Children's Creations." 

As soon as pledges were received, personalized thank you notes were writt^- 
to the donors. Those making donations of $1,000 or more also received a letter 
from the President of the University. 

The following notes contain the informal schedule used and comments by our 
campaign chair, Susan Horwitz. We feel that her planning made the success of the 
campaign possible, so we would like to share it with you. 

Fond - Raising Schedule 

June, July, August 
1985 

I A list of former students of the Nursery School was submitted to be put 
on the computer 

Brochure preparation jot underway 
Artist secured-first draft of brochure completed 
Work on second draft begun 

(approximate cost $8^000 - including stationery and pledge cards) 
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II Children who had attended child career center put on computer 
III First committee meeting held to train volunteers 

!• Agenda: Go over schedule, introduce Center administrative staff 
2. Members to start getting class agents for each of their groups. 
They will be provided wiih class lists. Class agents will then 
choose his/her, own helpers to: 

a. help find lost people 

b. look up and research home phone numbers and addresses 

c. help mail letters of solicitations 

d. make as many personal solicitations as possible 

e. help coordinate special events 

September 
1985 



1. Show preliminary brochure to entire Board 

2. Bring Board up to date on campaign 

3. Describe schedule of campaign 

4. Ask for total participation of Board 

LI Alan Davis and Susan Horwitz will personally solicit every member of 
Board - Solicitation will be completed by end of September 

"A dynamite brochure was extremely important because this campaign had to 
stand way out in people »s minds. We assume most people were already giving 
to their high sc., *ls and colleges. I think the brochure was a big help in 
creating interest. A very good solicitation letter is important. This was 
included with the brochure and a return envelope for pledges and contribu- 
tions. Giving must be made very easy ." 

;i First nursery school and child care newsletter mailed 

A. Circulation: to parents of students, and board members of Tulane 
and Newcomb, and special list of alumnae, friends, and grandparents 

B. Content: announce opening of school year. Letter from Board 
President and letter from Center Director announcing 60th anniver- 
sary and new plans for renovations and unification 

"Constant Communication to Child Care Center and Nursery School parents was 
important to keep everybody talking about the campaign and to keep the enthu- 
siasm going. The more people know about the successes of a campaign, the 
more they will want to give, and once they have themselves given, the more 
they will want to help. 



October 
1985 



Committee members begin quiet solicitation of major donors 

"Quiet Solicitations - before going absolutely public with a fund raising 
campaign, it is essential to have monies already given or nledged. General- 
ly, it should be about 60 percent. This was done. But because it was done 
quickly and easily, we in our heads upped the goal from $60,000 to $100,000. 
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Individuals who were prospects for giving were carefully researched. This is 
very important because each gift requires personal calls. Large prospective 
donors were carefully researched to find the exact reason why they might be 
interested in giving to the caupaign. Individual campaign packet^ were made 
for those prospective donors who were or might be interested In specific 
areas, for example: music, science, buildings, child care, special needs 
children, and a curriculum resource rooK. After each call made by chosen 
committee members, during whieh the materials were presented, a follow up 
call was made. 



ll A. A cultivation letter was sent to the entire Newcomb Nursery School 
and Child Care families and all names on file 

B. Completion of all computer lists 

C. Completion of brochure 

D. SPECIAL EVENT - Newcomb Book Week 



Annual Newcomb Nursery School Open House and Book Week was preceded by 
a parent-organized cocktail party honoring thirty years and more grads 
of nursery school. 

Audience: announced to whole community through mailing done by nursery 
school to all parents, grandparents, special friends list' and all pro- 
spective nursery school and child care parents mailing about 1,000 

"Special Events were an important part of the campaign. They called atten- 
tion to the Children's Center and the public began to realize it existed not 
just for Newcomb and Tulane but as a resource to the community . We wanted to 
present an image to the community that NCC is a valuable resource for the 
whole city and is a model for preschool education and a model for a child 
care facility. Special articles focusing on the Center, written by Staff of 
University Relations, on our importantance and place in the community." 



November 
1985 



I Continue quiet solicitation 
II Solicitation letter preparation continues 
III Under the Oaks article - Alumna Office responsible for article ^oout 
child care center and nursery school 
IV Other Tulcne publications will include articles about Newcomb Child- 
ren's Center. 



"It is important to get the right people to work on a general campaign. The 
key is to get good leaders who have a strong following of friends. These 
volunteers then enjoy working with each other, and the campaign does not 
become an onerous task. It is impoif^nt that volunteers be trained. They 
must be told about every aspect of ta '-^t, so that their enthusiasm is 
i;igh and they will be enthusiaritic when ^4*^»^-oach others. Campaign meet- 

ings should be fun." 
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December 
1985 



I 
II 



January 
1986 



February 
1986 



March 
1986 



I 
II 



April 
1986 



Wrap up quiet solicitations - 60 percent of goal 
Make sure all thank you^s are up to date 

It is important that each donor be thanked individually, 
quickly after the gift received. 



and very 



I SPECIAL EVENT! 

Announcement of public part of campaign - with special party announcing 
campaign and recognizing special donors. Food was prepared and served 
by parents. 

II General solicitation begins 
A SPECIAL EVENT: 

Nursery school hosts "Special Persons Day" - each perron in nursery 
school asks a special person to be his/her guest and they have special 
day at nursery school - brochures and campaign material available and 
shown on that day. 



Solicitation continues 



Solicitation continues 

SPECIAL EVENT - "Children's Creations" art show 

Coverage in Tulane publications; audience - mainly families. Announce- 
ments sent to all donors and prospects. 



I Solicitation continues with a phonathon 

"The phonathon was important at the end of the campaign to get loose ends 
tied up. It also rallied tired volunteers and gave them a feeling of being 
part of the final success. A phonathon can't be successful unless you are 
closing in on your goal and feel confident that this will put you very 
close. Feedback to volunteers is important. As gifts come in, each volun- 
teer needs to know how well they have done. It is important to make the 
volunteer feel valued and successful." 
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May 
1986 



I Begin wrapup of campaign 
II SPECIAL EVEN* Recognition Party at Newcomb Dean's house and ground- 
breaking ceremony 

"Groundbreaking Ceremonies - All volunteers, and donors and University Offi- 
cials were invited. It was important to have this special event because it 
made the campaign a reality* All the hard work was going to actually produce 
something." 

June 
1986 

I Completion of campaign 
II Party for campaign workers 

Fall 
1986 

"Large donors were all written a followup by me in the fall of 1986 to let 
them know how the campaign finished up and how wonderful the facility is. 
This was done after the grand opening in October, even though they were 
invited to grand opening." 
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SECTION FIVE 



The Issues and Practices of Campus Child Care Directors 



It's been said that directors are linchpins of centers. How do they manage 
in the face of administrators who range from those who say "we didn't know you 
existed" to those who say "an effective child care program is important to any 
college or university"? How do they balance day to day administration of the 
actual center, establishment of linkages to i .sure survival on campus, account- 
ability in terms of the mission of the university, and fulfillment of the most im- 
portant responsibility of quality care and support for children and their fami- 
lies? The articles included here provide specific examples of how administrators 
meet the challenges and face the issues' including the politics, the frustrations, 
using a computer as support staff, survival strategies, and the tough issues of 
serving children with special needs, and developing a child abuse prevention 
program* 
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Working Together: Adiilnlstrators and the Campiis Child Care 

Director 



Mary Ellen Bacon Bllsworth and Joyce Leonard 

Aristotle said "Man is a political animal." Campus child care directors are 
frequently reminded of this truth as they deal with their college or university 
administration. However, through careful research and planning, a child care 
director can eliminate much of the risk in "playing politics." 

Our goal is to help campus child care center directors work more effectively 
with the administrators of their colleges or univeraities. While campus child 
care centers each have a unique form of organization and sources of financial sup- 
port, we all work within a higher education bureaucracy. To help us learn the 
political environment on our campus, we interviewed the president, vice-president 
of finance, assistant vice-president of business, director of supportive services, 
and the president of the Associated Students of Washington State University. We 
asked these administrators the following questions: 

1. What do administrators expect from us? 

2. How do administrators like to be approached? 

3. How can we avoid making mistakes when working with administrators? 

Before contemplating entry into the political arena, a child care director 
must clarify the goals and objective^ of the ce; er. Goals, objectives, policies, 
and procedures must be well-written, then subjected to intensive critiques. Only 
through such activity can you be certain to identify your strengths and weak- 
nesses. All strengths must be highlighted, while creative problem solving should 
be used to develop alternatives for ameliorating weaknesses. Develop a role and 
mission statement that defines how your service integrates with the greater 
university. Document your awareness, and use, of pertinent research findings and 
demographic data. 

Once your internal preparation is complete, you need to develop a good under- 
standing of the administrators and the administrative system with which you will 
be dealing. 

A campus child care director must understand the college or university organ- 
izational chart and how it defines the administrative roles and responsibilities. 
While knowledge of the chain of organization allows the child care director to 
know the legitimate power hierarchy, a good director needs insights beyond the 
organization chart. 

The lines of authority may be strictly drawn on paper, but in practice 
relationships other than the official ones may be more important. Which adminis- 
trators are friends off the job? which administrators have shared interests? who 
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is seeking favor from whom and why? Knowledge and careful use of these political 
realities can pave your path to success. "Grapevine" information can often be 
used quickly and effectively, but care must be taken to glean accurate informa- 
tion. 

The most immediate supervisor above your director in the chain of command can 
be your strong advocate, if you provide sufficient information. Elaine Zakarison, 
Director of Supportive Services at Washington State University feels that immedi- 
ate supervisors should be well-informed. Information should be accurate, and 
statistics should not be inflated. Forewarn your super/isor when you see a 
problem developing. This way your supervisor will have faith that, as he or she 
solves the problem, they will have the correct supporting information. Ms. 
Zakarison feels that directors are often unaware of the power they possess. It 
pays to evaluate your own power base; what resources are available to you? Which 
people do you influence, and who influences you? If we empower our supervisors by 
keeping them well-informed, and by understanding pressures on them, they are 
better armed to empower us. 

Obtain your university's goal and mission statement, state-of-the-university 
speeches, or other documents which will help what your administrators want to 
accomplish. Learn how the university's goals and objectives are prioritized. 

Dr. Sam Smith, president of Washington State University, urged, "Try to see 
what current problems the administration has and what they're thinking about. 
Make your plans in a context with which the administration can work." Show how 
your goals are consistent with, and provide essential support for, university 
goals. 

Dr. Smith suggested that: we find ways to demonstrate that our child care 
goals are important and directly associated with the university. "Weave child 
care into the fabric of the university. Show the administration how they can make 
it mora important to the university," he advised. He challenged us to tie child 
care to the university's educational function, to convince the university com- 
munity that meeting the child care needs for the institution will make the insti- 
tution look good. 

Washington State University plans to emphasize research and is eager to 
recruit re-entry students. President Smith is more likely to support our plans to 
expand our center if we can convince him that our service will help accomplish 
these goals. We can gather data on the family status of undergraduate, graduate, 
and re-entry students to substantiate our position. 

Dr. Smith suggested that directors read newspapers for administrative reports 
before making visits. He cautioned us to avoid assuming the administrators know 
our context. Therefore, we must clearly and concisely state our goals and objec- 
tives. 

Different administrators have different management styles; determine the 
style of each administrator with whom you deal. Douglas McGregor (Fulmer, 1983) 
Identifies two management styles with Theory X and Theory Y. A Theory X manager 
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supports an organizational climate of close control, centralized authority, auto- 
cratic leadership, and minimum employee participation in the decision-making 
process. Effectiveness with Theory X administrators is enhanced by following the 
chain of command and by letting them believe they are making the decisions because 
they are the experts. Theory X managers usually will not tolerate being told they 
are wrongs On the other hand, the Theory Y manager supports an organizational 
climate of loose control, more general supervision, decentralization of author- 
ity, a democratic leadership style, and more employee participation in decision- 
making. Effectiveness with Theory Y type administrators is enhanced by offering 
many alternatives to problems and generating possible solutions. A Theory Y 
administrator is more likely to appreciate a demonstration of creativity. 

Regardless of whether administrators seem to be Theory X or Theory Y types, 
they should be viewed as people who want to help. Jay Hartford, Vice President of 
Finance at Washington State University reminded us, "administrators are people. 
Please treat them as you would like to be treated." 

President Smith told us, "we usually get problems that are insolvable or 
political." He suggested we should give administrators an opportunity to help by 
presenting the problems clearly and briefly, by offering several alternatives, and 
by posing a potential solution. "The closer you can come to presenting a problem 
and presenting a solution, the more productive your meeting will be," Dr. Smith 
advised. Such a procedure allows the administrator to feei that he or she has 
made a positive contribution to problem-solving. 

When making requests that appear to require an administrative commitment to 
monetary support. President Smith warned "Don't just ask for money. Often money 
is put into the solution in lieu of creative thinking." Child care directors 
should be open to administrative suggestions for alternative iaethods of solving 
their problems or alternative sources of funding if money is the only solution. 
For example, befriending the publications department for securing free paper or 
university housing or student union personnel for equipment they are discarding 
demonstrates resourcefulness in lieu of monetary support. Using people power, 
parents or volunteers, to make repairs can also be suggested. * 

Once a campus child care director is aware of the political environment, he 
or she needs to find ways to make the appropriate administrators aware of the 
child care center and its goals. 

The key to administrative understanding is an aggressive, properly directed 
public relations program. In our program, we have involved administrators through 
invitations to have lunch with our children, and to join potluck dinners with our 
center children and their families. We have special projects to ackno»/ledge 
birthdays, and we make art projects to decorate administrative offices. We take 
the children on carefully orchestrated visits to administrators' offices, for 
Halloween treats, or to serenade on appropriate occasions, as only two-to-six- 
year-olds can. This visibility leads our administrators to recognize our 
importance to the university community, and therefore makes them receptive to 
assisting us in overcoming impediments to our goals. A word of caution: don't 
overdo children's visits! Be aware which administrators would not appreciate 
three-year-old songs. Make visits brief and appropriately timed. 
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Even the best-prepared child care director can make mistakes In dealing with 
administrators. The seriousness of mistakes can be minimized by knowing what the 
pitfalls are and how to recover from an error. 

The administrators we interviewed suggested: 

1. It is Important to value administrators or student leaders as 
individuals with feelings. Over and over, we heard, "'treat admin- 
istrators as people,'' or "treat students as people." 

2. Avoid blaming the administration for causing the problem, even if 
they did. 

3. Avoid saying, "if you don't solve it, you're guilty, or "if you 
don't give us the money, we'll go broke." 

4. Avoid appearing unprofessional. Dress appropriately. 

5. Don't spin a web of deception to cover up for mistakes you've made. 
Admit errors and learn to be able to forgive yourself. 

6. Avoid providing voluminous material for administrators to read. 
Instead, provide a succinct one-page summary with the full documen- 
tation appended, should the administrator desire to review it. 

7. Assume the administrator's time is as l:imited as a three-year-old's 
attention span. Avoid disorganization. Be brief, clear, and 
concise. 

8. Allow time for questions. Answer clearly, or, if the question is 
beyond your knowledge, admit your limitations, then make and meet a 
commitment to communlca: the answer as soon as you find it. 

9. Avoid bypassing links in the chain of command in an effort to get 
to the head boss. Start at the bottom of the chain and work up. 
Get each link in the chain to sign off in support of your position. 
The more support you can gain all the way up the ladder, the stron- 
ger your position will be. 

10. In conflict situations, address the administrator closest to the 
problem. Try to see all sides of the issue, if only just to pro- 
vide counters to objections. 

11. Avoid failing to consult frequently with immediate supervisors. 
Directors can make mistakes by trying to show how much they know, 
ind neglecting to consult supervisors for their opinions. By 
discussing issues, and by asking supervisors to empower us, we can 
solve problems more effectively. While it is Important that the 
campus child care directors avoid pitfalls In dealing with adminis- 
trators, it is also advantageous to be aware of positive moves that 
will enhance political effectiveness. Griffin and Moorhead (1986) 
suggested using open communication, taking steps to reduce un- 
certainty, and being aware. "Forewarned is forearmed" is an adage 
worth heeding. 

All of the administrators wanted respect:. The center director should listen, 
then present the Interests of the center in a clear, concise, and brief form. In 
order to avoid Pogo's quandary, "We have met the enemy and he is us," follow the 
dictum, "Know thyself," for knowledge is power. 
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The Frustrations of Adalnlstrators in Child Care 



Joan L. Rclber 



There were not too many campus child care centers in the late seventies and 
many of us were new in the field. I was from Hilltop Child Development Center, a 
private, non-profit program on the University of Kansas campus which was started 
in 1972, after a group of women took over a campus building and demanded child 
care. I became the director in 1975, and in 1979 it seemed that our most pressing 
problem involved money — money for supplies and equipment, money for wages, money 
for expansion, and money for scholarships for child care tuition. 

In 1979, at the National Council on Campus Child Care Conference (former 
name) in Pensacola, Florida, I led a discussion session involving problems a:J 
frustrations of being an administrator of a campus child care facility. 1 
developed a list of 28 items (see table 1),* and distributed it to the partici- 
pants at the beginning of the session. 

We discussed our frustrations and problems. At that time the focus was on 
keeping up staff morale, obtaining better salaries for ourselves and the teachers, 
working with budgets that never balanced, and obtaining university funding and 
in-kind assistance. 

Then the eighties came, and with them a new set of problems and frustra- 
tions. The federal government began to require all non-profit child care centers 
to pay social security for their employees. Adverse publicity about sexual abuse 
"running rampant" in child care centers, and increased insurance rates have af- 
fected us all. Add this to the problems of lack of government funds for child 
care, and for parents who need subsidies, couple it with the turnover of well 
qualified teachers and the low wages that many early childhood teachers receive, 
and it is no wonder that directors have been and will continue to be frustrated. 

The constant dream of every early childhood director is to find and retain, 
for at least three to five years, good qualified teachers who will maintain en- 
thusiasm for teaching^ will keep a positive attitude toward their jobs, and will 
keep up their energy level for a very demanding job. In the early childhood field 
today, a well qualified lead teacher who remains at a center for over three years 
is a priceless commodity. Nothing is more disheartening to a director than to 
lose an excellent teacher who still has so much to offer to the child care field. 



*Ta'^les and questionnaire appear on the pages following the text. 
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Table 1 

NATIONAL CODKCIL ON CAMPUS CHILD CARS 

Please check ten (10) of your most pressing frustrations or problems 
administrator of a child care facility. 

Your title 



Size of your center: Number of units , licensed capacity 



How is your center affiliated with a University or College? 



!• Working with parents 

2» Handling parent complaints or grievances 

3. Hiring well-traxned staff 

4. Firing staff 

5. Keeping up staff morale 

6. Handling staff complaints 

7. Training teachers 

8. Evaluating teachers 

5* Handling teacher gossip, interactions with each other 

10. ^ Obtaining funding for classroom programs 

11* Providing program ideas and direction 

12. Getting adequate salary for self 

13. Getting adequate salary for staff 

1*. . Working with Board 

15. Lack of support from Board 

16. Handling too much paper work 

17* Working on budgets, handling financial matters 

18. . Meeting State licensing requirements 

19. Filling out reports (SRS, etc.) 

20. Handling enrollment 

21* Obtaining volunteers, students 

22. ^ Training volunteers, student teachers 

23* Obtaining community support, financial and otherwise 

2^* Obtaining University support, financial and otherwise 

25. Working with University personnel and administration 

Obtaining adequate recognition from University administration for 

operating viable University service 

27. Obtaining adequate in-kind assistance form University 

28. Handling diversity of demands of position 
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Understanding teacher turnover 



The following questionnaire was developed and used prlmatrlly to study the 
frustration of noncampus center teachers. Results from this survey can be obtain- 
ed from the author.* Campus child care directors might find It useful to survey 
their teachers and compare the responses with noncampus center teachers. 



Table 2 

QDBSTIOHNAIRK FOR FOLL-TIMK TEACHERS IN CHILD CARK 
Date 

Please fill out: Total number years teaching at present center as full-time 
teacher: 

Number of years as assistant number of years as lead total 

working hours per week check If campus center 

Instructions: Please read each statement carefully. In Col. A place a check ( ) 
next to each statement that only applies to your job. Leave others blank. In 
Col. B, using your check as a reference, rank order 1-10 satisfaction with your 
job with 1 the most Important. For Col. C rank order 1-10 the most Important 
reasons that would encourage you to stay at your present center (you may Include 
Items that you did not check In Col. A In Col. C) 



A 

Check 
If 

applies 


6 

Rank 

Order 

Satis 


C 

Rank 

Order 

Encour 


Items — Statements 


Comments or 
Clarification 








1. Paid sick leave 










2. Paid personal leave 










3. Paid vacation days 










4. Paid holidays 










5. Paid planning time 










6. Paid stcff meetings 










7. Unpaid break in middle of day 










8. S«ilary — minimum wage to $800 month (gross) 










9. Salary — minimum wage to $800+ month (gross) 










10. Yearly Increases in salary 










11. Advancement within the center 










12. Total weekly hours of employment 










13. Paid Inservice training 










14. Group health insurance — total subsidy 










15. Group health insurance — partial subsidy 




*Hllltop 


Child 


Development Center, Attn: Joan Relber, 


1314 Jayhawk 



Boulevard, Lawrence KS 66045. 
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io» KjSLzeteria Denerit—-mouf,nly money used when 
wancea. Healtn or life xnsurance^ child 
care^ aaaea to wages 










17. Meals provided 










io* £;xrra aauit ^Jra person; assistance 




— 






ly. Adequate substitutes found when teachers 
absent 










bupporcive director 










uonscrucuive leedbacic from director 










99 Moot* 4 ncr rv4*>k J4«i*A^*>A«i* 

CL% neeuing wiCii director 










23* Classroom freedom 










rositive climate of center 










interactions witci the children 










>o» rianning and impl^ renting preschool program 










Adequate and plentiful classroom materials 










28. Adequate and manageable teacher: child ratio 










finjoyaDie and adequate playground 










ju* v/neeriui and attractive classroom 
envi ronmen t 










31* Adequate classroom space 










32. Interactions with other teachers 










^ ^ 1 n A v*aA4*4 A*«M — — A- 

jj* inueractions witn parents 










34. Aide supervision of children during nap 
times (nap aides) 










35. Media assistance ; projectors, recorders, 
xiimsurips, etc* 










36* Janitorial services 










3/ SPPr*AtAr*4 a1 AOO^ot'ortAA 




3/85 Pj 


.ease i 


lall to! 


Hilltop Child Development Center, Attn: Joan 
Jayhawk Boulevard, Lawrence, KS 66045 


Reiber, 1314 
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Using a Personal Coaputer as an Administrative Asiiistant 



Marie S. Evans 



Part I 

History: The Value of Tenacity » Risk-takings and Support of Others 

The business of operating a child care center is complex and often stress- 
ful. Numbers, finances, and ratios have to be monitored; staff need to be 
recruited, interviewed, selected, trained, scheduled, supervised, and evaluated; 
children need to be scheduled, added, deleted, and hours changed, always attempt- 
ing to keep enrollment at capacity; waiting lists must be updated; supplies and 
equipment must be ordered and maintained; new children and their families, volun- 
teers, and observers must be oriented; invoices must be prepared, fees collected, 
and delinquent accounts pursued; federal programs such as Title XX and the Child 
Care Food Program must be administered; grants must be written and all other pos- 
sible sources of financial assistance pursued; parent education, communication, 
and involvement must be encouraged; staff and parent meetings must be held; new 
ideas and functions must be implemented. And sometimes toilets need plunging, 
sick children need special attention, substitute staff is needed, and other emer- 
gencies arise. (For example, the time clock begins screaming indicating that the 
motor is wearing out, but shelves have been built around the time clock cord, pre- 
venting removal. The director is sitting on the floor with screwdriver in hand 
and feet on the wall for leverage, pulling out the shelves to save $30, which is 
the additional charge for the repairman's on site visit. 

With all these responsibilities and more, should not a computer be of some 
help? This was my rationale as I explored the of a microcomputer, without knowing 
a thing about iti This article is meant to assist others with similar responsi- 
bilities to evaluate whether a microcomputer can simplify one's existence, lighten 
the load, and increase efficiency. 

I started by taking a short course at Computerland. Then I audited a univer- 
sity course. I took every short course on computers available. I was so 
computer-frightened that much of what was offered was not learned. However, I did 
have determination. Without that, I would not have a computerized center today. 
Neither the academic computing department nor the admlnistrr'-ive computing depart- 
ment at the university wanted to help. I think they were either afraid that I 
would not be able to master a system, or that I would lean too heavily upon their 
for advice. The director of the administrative computing department asked me 
seriously if I could "balance my checkbook?" I still do not understand the rele- 
vance of the question, but it is an example of the kind of response one might 
receive. 

After a year of obtaining this kind of information, a superficial knowledge 
of the computer, and an attempt to work with the university bureaucreny, I almost 
gave up. 
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One of the positive aspects of directing a university canpus child care 
center is that one is not alone, even if it seems that way at times. Both my 
advisory committee and the .Jiancellor for student affairs looked at my hand- 
written scheduling sheets with the erasures, additions, corrections, changes, and 
crossouts. They agreed that a computer spread sheet would help me. I then asked 
a senior student in management information systems to perform a feasibility study 
of tne Children's Center, to determine if a microcomputer would be useful. Hard- 
ware and software possibilities were investigated and recommendations were made. 
His positive recommendations were crucial in obtaining approval. 

On our campus, one of the computing departments must support the purchase of 
computer equipment. Reluctantly, administrative computing took on this function. 

Part II 

Description of Center 

twii ^® question one has to answer before one purchases a microcomputer is: 

Will it be cost-effective? Although one cannot »ay with certainty the size of a 
center that would warrant a. microcomputer, there are still some guidelines and 
facts which can help a director decide. The cost can vary wif*-> the kind of 
computer and type of programs one selects. A director can expecc to spend many 
hours learning the computerized system. He or she can also expect to encounter 
frustrations. But when these frustrations or roadblocks are solved, it is dif- 
ficult to describe the elation that comes with success! 

Our Center has 125 children enrolled in four separate rooms by age. Wa try 
to enroll two-thirds children of students; the balance, children of faculty and 
staf.. We maintain an upper, limit well within state licensing standards in e^-h 
room and we try to be at our maximum at all hours. We are open 7:30 to 5:30 year 
round. Children ages two to six are served during the academic year and two to 
ten during the summer. Currently, we have a waiting list of proximately 100 
children. For us the computer has been an inciredibly helpful to- , It has been 
time-and-cost effective. 



Part III 

Costs 

A. Initial Costs: (12-84) 



IBM PC DS Dual Drive, 256 K $1795.00 

IBM Monochrome Display 220.00 

Epson FX-lOO Printer 595.00 

Parallel Printer Cable 20.00 

IBM Monochrome Interface Card 205.00 

PC-Dos 2.1 46,00 

Lotus 1-2-3 Spread Sheet 330.00 

PFS: File Data Base 90.00 
Diskettes 5 1/4 Dbl. side, 

10/Box, Dbl. Density 16.00 
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Diskette Storage Box 13.00 

Lemon Surge Progector 45.00 

Dust cover - System Unit 17.00 

Dust cover - Keyboard 8.00 

9.5 X 11 white paper 23.00 

Total $3423.00 



B. Additional Costs: 



PFS: Write $ 90.00 

Memory Board 256K 250.00 

Programmer: Lotus 225.00 

Ribbons 2 (? $9.00 18.00 

Lotus Template 22.95 

Workstation 479.00 

Chair 165.53 

Professional Write and File 120.00 

Total $1370.48 

Grand Total $4793.48 



Costs will vary considerably. The initial costs are essential. Additional costs 
are optional. For a long time we used a table » and did not know what we were mis- 
sing without a work station with slots for paper and a recessed key board. 



Part IV 



Software 



A. Word Processor 



Although there are many excellent word processing programs, we have been 
totally satisfied with PFS-Write. It has been easy to learn, inexpensive, and has 
been updated to include many additional helpful features (Professional Write). 
While I was never able to think on a typewriter, I can with a word processor. One 
can erase, change, rearrange, revise, center, insert words, phrases, and para- 
graphs easily. One can proofread before printing. Print can be enlarged, com- 
pressed, expanded, emphasized, and changed. Copies can be made. There is no 
carriage return. It is an improvement on handwriting - both speed ard quality. 
The material can be saved onto a disk and retrieved for future use and editing. A 
built-in dicuionary questions spelling and usage. This is a good way to start 
becoming) familiar with a computer keyboard, which is very similar to a typewriter^ 
only it can do so much more. 

The computer is used every day for such things as staff memos, newsletters, 
grant requests, annual reports, budget narratives, recommendations, substitute 
lists, and job descriptions and evaluations. It is especially useful for any 
document that is to be used each year and needs to be updated. 
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B. Filing System 



Anyone who needs to keep track of a large number of items or children or a 
waiting xist can benefit from an electronic filing system or data base. Informa- 
tion can be accessed at any tie- and be altered or updated as necessary. Records 
can be deleted and changed. Information can be printed in full or from selected 
fields. Teachers can he provided with specific information they need, such as 
name, birthdate, and scheduled times. One can determine which health forms or 
immunizations are missing. Ubels can be made from the file to send out letters 
(to the waiting list, for example). Individual addresses and salutations can be 
merged onto form letters. Records can easily be copied form one session to the 
next. 

One can expect to take extra time initially to enter data and becoee familiar 
with the software package selected. However, the end result is increased effici- 
ency, more professional reporto, and time saved. 

C. Spreadsheet 

Unique to campus child care is a complicated scheduling of children. 
Depending on policies se.lected, scheduling will vary among campus child care 
centers. However, most centers have as their primary function serving the needs 
of students with young children. Students have varying schedules; they often do 
not know their schedule until they register, which is just a few days before 
classes begin; they drop and add classes; schedules change from semester to semes- 
ter and again at interim and in the summer; exam periods require different sched- 
uling; and study time is often needed and added throughout the semester. 

It was primarily due to this complicated scheduling process that we initially 
considered purchasing a computer. A spreadsheet has greacly reduced our schedul- 
ing dilemma. A spreadsheet is a display of columns and rows like an accountant's 
worksheet ready to be filled. Calculations are done by the computer. Anything 
one can do with a pad, pencil, and a calculator because be done with a spread- 
sheet. It can also be used to prepare and manage budgets and accounts. Calcula- 
tions and recalculations can be done at the push of a button. The final product 
is neatly printed with no erasures. Spreadsheet programs can be difficult to 
learn, and it will always take a long time to set up the initial format. There is 
a real possibility of losing the entire spreadsheet full of information if power 
tails, if you push the wrong button, or forget to save your work. Static elec- 
tricity can cause the loss of work that has not been saved. This is a common 
computer quiA that could happen with any program being used. One often has to 
lose information a few times before one learns the importance of saving and making 
backup copies. Despite the disadvantages, not many would go back to using a pen 
and paper after using a spreadsheet. 

Using Lotus 1-2-3, a programmer developed macros which facilitate our 
requirements. As a result, the spreadsheet is set up to enable me to add, change, 
and delete times and children :.n each classroom each half hour during a lO-hour 
day and keep a current printed list. 
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D. Accounting 



Since we are changing accounting procedures, I will not go into detail-except 
that we will now be taking over this function. It had previously been done by the 
controller's office. We are investigating various packages and know that a 
computerized accounting system is essential. We are hoping we can combine it with 
our filing system. 

E. Other 

We are provided with monthly computer printouts of all Children's Center 

expenditures and revenues from the university mainframe computer. Without this we 

would certainly keep these records on our own microcomputer. 

Part V 

Suuary 

In summary, then, it is now difficult to imagine operating without a micro- 
computer. Michael Yohe, a previous director of the UWEC academic computing 
center V has stated, "There is a temptation to let our fascination with these 
electronic marvels addle our brains to the point where we no longer give ourselves 
credit for common sense. That's unfortunate, because that's one thing we have 
that no computer possesses. You should take your time, learn what you feel you 
need to know at your own pace, and integrate computing in your specialty slowly 
and deliberately." 

The bottom line is that computerisation rakes time, concentration, and per- 
sistence. Giving these efforts, valuable rewards of improved quality, efficiency, 
and professionalism in the direction of a campus child care center will result. 
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Effective Interdlsclpllnaty Llidcages 
for Caapus Child Care Centers 



Violet K. To«i, Hary Ellen Atwood and Jean R. W.lllaa8 



The University of Akron Nursery Center is a teacher preparation laboratory 
site operating under the joint sponsorship of the Tcipartment of Elementary Educa- 
tion and the Department of Home Economics and Family Ecology. Historically, the 
Center program has functioned within a framework of interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion. This positive cooperative experience has encouraged extended interaction 
with other academic departments on the campus, providing benefits to the child, 
professional staff, credit laboratory students, parents, and the University aca- 
demic community. 

Effective linkages with other university departments is predicated on a basic 
understanding of the fundamentals of group cooperation. Cohen et al. (1980) 
states that when work groups can exchange information and activities on a continu- 
ing basis, the "reciprocal interdependence" that occurs may be complex but can 
provide many benefits (p. 307). It- authors suggest that physical proximity, more 
frequent Interaction, open information, and the recognition and acceptcnce of 
common goals lead to more cooperation. In addition, responsibility for problem- 
solving and the willingness to share and discuss perceptions enhance cooperative 
activities. 

Bass (1976) and Katz and Kahn (1978) cite the potential for sources of inter- 
action as being dependent upon group members who ere geographically close, free to 
be in contact, familiar and experienced with each other, similar in abilities and 
attxtudes, energetic, and outward-directed "Tiat is, the Center staff must be 
able to demonstrate an open and communicative attitude toward working with other 
departments on campus. Kast and Rosenzweig (1979) state that the "task specific" 
enviroment affects the individual directly and that this environment is different 
for each organlzaticno Also, the "task specific" environment is constantly influ- 
enced by the global environment outside the institftion (pp. 146-147). For ex- 
ample, the Center has experienced many changes in program and operation due to 
state certification requirements, licensing law changes, and accreditation guide- 
lines. These changes have given the staff the opportunity to work with a variety 
of perspectives and programs, and has strengthened the ability to cooperate with 
other disciplines at The University of Akron. 

Since 1969, the Center has engaged in cooperative efforts to expand ''In-kind" 
resources that provide more budget dollars for essentials, cooperating vrlth 
approximately 22 departments on campus as a research site, a practicum experience, 
and a model program demonstrating hourly, halS-day, and full-day programming! 
Teacher education experiences are provided in each program componenu to give 
students a variety of experiences in working with the young child. 
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Effective Linkages 



Identification of resources is the first step in working toward interdisci- 
plinary cooperation. This can be accomplished by surveying the Center staff in a 
brainstorming session to compile a list of known resources on the campus. Another 
strategy is to keep records of all students who participate or observe in the 
Center. Contact is maintained with faculty by sending a personal letter each 
seme^cer, requesting specific information regarding their students' participation, 
thus assisting the staff in planning and guiding student participation and observ- 
vation activities in the Center. At the end of the semester, another letter is 
sent to each faculty member, thanking them for their participation and requesting 
their comments. These communication strategies have strengthened interdisciplin- 
ary ties providing a foundation for future cooperative ventures in research, 
theory, application, and funding. 

Reaching out to the campus community also requires that the director remain 
cognizant of staff attitudes concerning their roles in the Center. Teachers can 
feel threatened by a marked increase oj. professionals and students from other 
departments invading their classroom environment. Teachers have strnnr- feelings 
about continual classroom interruptions and the need to adapt program schedules to 
provide flexibility for the influx of students into the classroom. Students from 
other disciplines may be unfamiliar with the program philosophy and application 
and require increased supervision. This added responsibility for acclimating new 
students to the Center's classroom environment can be stressful and conflict 
producing. New teachers on the Center staff in particular need an orientation 
that includes information and strategies on how to interact with individuals from 
other disciplines. 

The University of Akron Nursery Center has cooperated with many disciplines 
on campus. For example, the Department of Speech and Communicative Disorders pro- 
vides speech and hearing so.reenings for the children each semester. The faculty 
members come to the Center, supervise speech and hearing students in the testing 
procedures, provide follow-up activities, and work with the children and their 
parents at the Speech Clinic on our campus when therapy is indicated. A Speech 
and Hearing faculty member uas provided inservice training on the process of 
informal screening techniques in the classroom, to detect suspected speech aad/or 
hearing problems. The College of Fine Arts sends students to share their knowl- 
edge of ballet and dance and to interact with preschool children. 

Children with suspected developmental delays have been observed and tested 
under the supervision of faculty from the Department of Special Education. Spe- 
cial Education faculty have provided support to the teachers in individual plan- 
ning and implementation of activities to support the Center's commitment to a 
mainstreaming model. In return, the students in Special Education have the 
opportunity to interact with a normal preschool population and experience the 
planning and implementation of a mainstreaming model. 

Mass media students have photographed, taped, and interacted with preschool 
children to strengthen their interviewing techniques. Riiciprocally , the Center 
staff gained ^'nowledge regarding the technology of photography and video-taping. 
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The Center for Computer Based Education loaned the Center a computer to use 
in daily classroom programming. This activity broadened the staff's knowledge of 
computers and software and enriched the awareness of the manner in which preschool 
children interact with computers. 

Students from the College of Nursing gain competency In observation and 
recording skills,, and in administering Denver Developmental Screenings Test to 
preschool children. The Nursing faculty has provided training in first aid and 
the recognition and management of communicable disease to the Center staff. 

Constraints to Foraing Effective Linkages 

In examining the possibility of interdisciplinary projects, all possible 
barriers should be evaluated. Constraints may be environmental, related to staff 
attitudes and perceptions, the inability of staff to release their roles to exter- 
nal professionals and students, time constraints, ineffective communication 
skills, and a lack of an understanding of shared authority. 

Environmental constraints include inadequate space to accommodate faculty and 
students coming into the Center. Space should be provided for testing activities 
that are quiet, uninterrupted, and without distractions. 

The Center staff should be surveyed to determine the amount of time they have 
available in their schedules to supervise students from other disciplines, and the 
amount of recordkaepinj, required to complete the project. The developmental stage 
of each teacher is another vital consideration (Katz, 1981), A new teacher has 
minimal amounts of time for new responsibilities and only wants to survive during 
the first year of teaching. Involvement in additional prc^ects may encourage 
burnout and disenchantment with the profession as a long-term career. The teacher 
who has been on the Center staff for a longer period of time may manifest turf- 
protection behavior that can be counter-productive to effective linkages. The 
director can be a positive force in exploring staff perceptions and attitudes. In 
addition, the director can facilitate the process in a manner that insures a suc- 
cessful experiea.a for children, students, and Center peroonnel. 

Communication skills are critical in facilitating children's and students' 
needs. Communicating well with professionals outside the Center fosters shared 
authority in the classroom and provides a cooperative a^mosphe^e. Sharing con- 
cerns and clarifying directions for faculty, students, and the classroom teache- 
support cooperative activities in the Center. In addition, the Ceater staff 
should have the opportunity to work with the director in planning Projects, dis- 
cussing concerns and perceptions, providing suggestions, and participatine in 
decision-making. re 

The Benefits of Effective Linkages 

The benefits of interdisciplinary cooperation can be short-term ii nature or 
may be a basis for expanded research, funding, and cooperation in larger interdis- 
ciplinary projects. 
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The child benefits from more rapid delivery of services to address special 
needs. The teachers and the student assistants benefit from Involvement In 
diagnostic-prescriptive methods which can be Incorporated Into the child's dally 
activities. 

The Center has access o a diverse group of professionals from disciplines 
that support the knowledge hLSe for early childhood and child development concepts 
and methods. The Center can benefit from recognition derived from participation 
In projects and research. 

Pre-servlee teachers gain access to a broader understanding of the many 
approaches to working with the young child (Caruso, 1977), and gain exposure to 
new vocabulary and concepts that may not be part of a specialized education. 

Opportunities for research, publication, and application of aew methods are 
expanded and shared. Teachers also have the opportunity to Increase their compe- 
teny In negotiation, networking, problem-solving, supervision, and communication. 
Most Importantly, the staff receives validation of their professional self-worth 
from professionals outside the Center. 



Sunary 

A child cave center located on a university campus has many possibilities for 
Interdisciplinary cooperation. Maximizing this potential requires a director and 
a center staff that supports and strives toward building effective linkages. Inte- 
grating the Center environment with the needs of other departments on campus. 
These linkages to other departments are formed through a variety of methods 
Including group membership, group consensus, coordination and facilitation of 
resources, and the willingness to participate In minimizing the constraints what 
become barriers to cooperative projects. There are many benefits for the child 
the center, parents, staff, and the academic community that evolve from positive 
Interdisciplinary interactions. Ihese positive experiences edify the program, the 
staff, the center, and the University. 
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Survival on Campus 



Carol R. Keyes 



I'd like to start my presentation by quoting what some campus child care 
people have done regarding accountability and survival. "There are lots of times 
when I talk to persons at the university that I don't even mention the kids." "We 
are a commuter campus and send stories to the hometown newspapers, good public 
relations for the university nnd our program." "We believe in being visible. I 
usually send the photographer at our campus one of our calendars showing him wh^re 
we will be at different times." "About two years ago, I agreed to host a National 
Coalition for Campus Child Cara Conference. A month before the conference I was 
informed our program might not exist anymore. We had the conference; the presi- 
dent > vice president, and deans became a part of it. Campus people from thirty 
different states came to my campus. We are still here and we have a new build- 
ing." "Not only do you need to know who to have as a friend, you need to find out 
who it is you should not have as a friend*" "We provide a needed service and do 
it well." "Every year I develop an annual report that describes how we are part 
of the university, how the child care program responds to the President's mission 
and goals statements." "Campus child care is a marketing tool. All of us love 
children but it's logical facts and figures, and the ability to put together a 
political packet within whatever framework you find, that makes a program sur- 
vive." (Personal communication from members of the National Coalition for Campus 
Child Care Inc. , 1982-present) 

Can campus child care centers maintain a high level of quality and be 
accountable to the university in terms of the university's missions? I think 
they can if they practice both self-evaluation and accountability. Self-evalu- 
ation is looking at your own program and determining the match between what you 
think you are doing and what you are actually doing. It assumes that you have a 
philosophy, goals and objectives about children and families against which you can 
evaluate your practices. This is essential as you seek to develop and maintain a 
program of high quality, but it is well covered in many other sources; (Bredekamp, 
1986, Harms and Clifford, 1980, NAEYC, 1984, Schwartz and Robison, 1985) there- 
fore, in this presentation I will concentrate on accountability, which is not 
covered as well elsewhere. Accountability is examining how well you j.2tcii what 
you are supposed to be doing, according to those who are the sponsorr of your 
program. It is proving that you have a right to exist. Accountability is about 
survival, survival based upon identifying fhe goals and objectives related to the 
university's needs as well as the children's and parent's. 

Campus centers should be designed as unique educational and service facili- 
ties for families, and all of their features should be based upon the highest 
principles of quality. Their design may vary to include sessions of set times, 
flex schedules, day program, evening or both; service to preschoolers, infants and 
toddlers, or school age or all ages; they must be able to change as needs emerge. 
As part of a diversity, a campus child care center's mission should be to serve 
as a model, demonstrating appropriate developmental curriculum for children, 
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developing professionals, and designing services for families based upon the needs 
of those who use the particular centers. Among the benefits of a such a program 
are recruitment of parents as students; education for children; education for 
parenthood; a laboratory setting for students. 

What is the purpose of your center in the university's terms and do you have 
data to gijbstantiate those purposes? ThGj.e are effective sources to use to sub- 
stantiate your value to the university or your sponsor. One source is published 
articles that describe the values of campus child care centers; others include the 
university's own mission and goal statement, or the president's yearly message to 
the university. A useful strategy is to begin with your own university's state- 
ments and follow it with additional quotes from published articles by respected 
professionals in the field. 

Published articles cite the following values of campus child care centers in 
supporting teaching, research and service on campus, the major missions of a uni- 
versity. (Association of American Colleges, 1982; Cook, 198' Goodlad, 1980; 
Keyes, 1984; Podell, 1983) Campus child care centers provide praccicums and labor- 
atory experiences for majors in child development, early childhood education, as 
well as home economics, psychology, nursing, and business. Their presence enables 
students to take more credit hours and participate in more extra-curricular acti- 
vities. The centers help address a commitment to the underserved; support af- 
firmative action programs, particularly in their commitment to women and minori- 
ties; act as a recruitment tool for nontraditional students, staff, and faculty; 
and encourage the retention of student parents, staff and faculty. The centers 
also have the potential to benefit surrounding communities. How many of those 
services and benefits does your center support and do you have data to prove it? 

While published sources ate useful, the university's own mission and goal 
statement is more valuable. Have you read your university's mission and goal 
statement? Does your campus child care center provide services that support those 
statements, and do you have data to prove it? 

Several years ago one center presented a rationale for their child care cen- 
ter based upon the university president's mission and goals statement, and later 
began to collect data to support the points listed. 

The president was commited to the development of preprofessional and profess- 
ional programs o The center, as it was, served as a field site for students in 
psychology, education, speech, and special education. Its assistant teachers were 
also students in those fields, who benefited by actual work experience with the 
young children. Another goal was to supply students and faculty with high quality 
support. What could provide more support than child care for those who had child- 
ren? A third goal was to provide resources for the solution of social problems. 
The center served families and many single parents who were returning to work and 
school. It also, in terms of prevention, provided college and university stu- 
dents, potential consumers of child care, a view of quality child care so that as 
parents they would know what to look for. A fourth goal was attracting a mix of 
full-and part-time students from various geographic and cultural backgrounds and 
equal opportunity and affirmative action. The center helps attract a diversified 
population. (Keyes, 1981) 
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Wlut data do you collect? 



If your program provides support for any of the above stated goals or, more 
importantly, from your own university's mission and goal statement, you would col- 
lect quantitative and qualitative data to document your support of those goals. 
Important data to collect include: income to the university from the parents' 
fees, parents' tuition, and extra fees for service to the community; number of 
credits the parents take and number they would not take if the center were not 
here, and demographics of the parents served; service to students for participa- 
tion, practicum, employment; service to faculty research and other academic de- 
partments; number of visitors to the center, and why they came; referrals, techni- 
cal assistance, and courses given for the community* 

How do you collect the data? 

For each of the items discussed it's possible to design data collecnion forms 
to record the information over time, so that it is accessible when you want to 
report* Notice that I said want to report* Some centers may have to but we 
advise reporting, even if you are not asked* That is part of promoting your 
value * 

It is important to design data collection instruments that are ongoing and 
easy to use* To keep track of visitors, for example, you can post a sign-in sheet 
where each visitor documents the date of the visit, the amount of time spent, and 
the reason for the visit* For semester projects an application form should be 
designed that describes the department, the project, the supervisor, and the ex- 
pectations of the student in the center* 

A payment record i.or students can be organized to collect information about 
the kina of student (part-time, full-time, graduate, or undergraduate etc*), sche- 
dule, number of hours per week, ^ajor, number, name, and credits of courses being 
taken* 

We designed a survey form that asked for courses taken in the current seme- 
ster by name, department, and credits, courses and credits taken previous seme- 
sters, as well as how many less courses a student would take if there was no child 
care* 

In addition to numbers, it is important in preparing reports to include 
parents thank -you letters, special inforrcation about what children have done, 
whose children they were, and special services provided for parents, children, 
jtudents, and administration* 

What should be included in f;he report? 

We reported numbers first, and then qualitative information on our annual 
report (or sometimes semester report)* We reported, for example, that the stu- 
dents whose children attended the center took so many credits and brought in so 
many dollars to uhe university* In one semester, parents whose children attended 
the center took 106 credits* In another semester parents who took fifty credits 
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indicated they would have a loss of $5,000. One year parents took 214 courses and 
brought in $21,500. If the center were not there, the university would have had 
$10,000 less dollars, according to parent report. 

Sometimes we summarized number of children served, number of hours in attend- 
ance, number of assistants, source of children, source of assistants, (graduates, 
undergraduates, and <naJors), number of students, faculty, community, and staff who 
used the center. On different occasions we reported the number of children in a 
variety of ways, depending on our purpose. It's possible to summarize the number 
of children who attend each day, the number of different children served; number 
of hours used for the week by different children; number of days used per week by 
a child; number of children who spend different numbers of days and hours. 

Other items to report include (1) service to ;>arents enrolled in courcas in 
terms of numf er of parents served, and specific number of students taking parti- 
cular courses. (The kinds of courses speaks to how many departments on campus are 
really linked to the center both in terms of parents having children there, and 
use by students in academic departments). We also listed the courses and num- 
bers. For example you might list: 



// students 



course 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 



elementary education 
voice and diction 
hebrew literature 
bilingual masters 
accounting 
law courses 
fine arts 
nursing 



(2) serviue to students through employment using a summary of number of students, 
departments and even income to student. A specific list might include: 

// assistants undergraduate psycholog}^ 



1 
1 
1 



special education graduate 
masters in elementary education 
bilingual education masters 



(3) Service to students through field placements, projects etc. That data can 

also be summarized and listed. For example, in one semester students made 100 

visits to the canter, each visit lasting approximately two to three hours. The 
visits were for observations, field placement, graduate psychology. 



// students course 



5 
5 
1 
1 



psychology of play 
communications 
high school course 
marketing 



description 

one day a week observation 
prepare a tv program 
observed once a week 
marketing plan for the center 
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(4) special services to families and special services related to university com- 
tr/itments. For example, the university had a strong commitment to serving the dis- 
abled. We hired as assistant teachars In the room a paraplegic veteran student 
and a visually disabled student and her guld^ dog. We also provided service to a 
diabetic child and an autistic child while their parents went to class. 

Evaluation Is also Important, and the place for qualitative material. 

Responses to what do others think of your center (I.e. the staff, the visitors, 

the parents) are important to document. What did you hope to gain from your 
experience at the center? and were your goals achieved? 

Parents' comments are very Important. We had responses to: how did the 
campus child care center help you? that we had collected from our survey forms. 
"The child care center is what made me decide to continue my education at this 
college." "If I had to go on taking only three credits a semester, I would have 
quit." "The fact that the college had a child care center was a prerequisite for 
our entrance to the program. It enabled us to follow a full-time study as mother 
and .father while maintaining a sense of jfamily integrity." 

In suittZiary, have documentation to describe your center's service to parents 
by providing care and education for the children while they attend courses; to 
children by providing care and education for a specific time; and most Important, 
accountability to t!** university in terms of income in the form of parent fees; 
Income in the form of tuition to the university from parents; employment for stu- 
dents as documented; service to students in courses; public relations from paren^e 
happy with the service; community relations by service to children in the com- 
munity and special events; recruitment, since child care attracts the nontradi- 
tlonal returning adult population. Keep in mind the Importance of goals and 
objectives for yourself and for yonr program, and goals and objectives that relate 
to survival on campus. Sometimes they are alike but where they are different we 
have suggested some frameworks useful for matching your programs' services to the 
needs of the university, in concept, data collection, and reporting. 
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Developing a Coaprehenslve Child Sexual Abuse 
Prevention Program at a "^pus Child Care Syotea 



Elisabeth Phyfe-Peiklns and Michael Denney 



Developing a comprehensive child sexual abuse prr/ention program involves the 
following components: 

1. Awareness and knowledge of the issue by all staff. Process to 
assimilate concepts into overall curriculum* 

2. Assessment and possible modification of the physical environment. 

3. Written policies and procedures: 

- for the daily operation of the program; 

- for reporting incidences of abuce; and 

- for handling allegations of institutional a.use. 

4. Awareness of the issue by parents and establishing a dialogue be- 
tween parents and staff at the classroom and administrative levels. 



5. Within the classrooms and curriculum, implementation and integration 
of a total Child Safety Program including an ongoing child sexual 
abuse prevennion component. 

6. A plan and structure for implementing policies and procedures. 

Developing such a comprehensive prevention program demands the conscious 
allocation of resources: staff time away from children and "some" money for a 
consultant* In a manner similar to the NAEYC Accreditation Project, developing a 
comprehensive Child Sexual Abuse Prevention Program can yield many spin-offs, most 
notably in program development and the professionalizati - of staff. 

In addition, if a child-abuse allegation is made, program administration will 
have no time to figure out how to respond. Administrators will be caught up in 
the emotion of the issues. Unless they have a plan in the file drawer, we believe 
they will have lost the initiative to be proactive — to support che teaching stafi, 
to protect confidentiality, and to reassure pareucs. 

How Does a Canpus Child Care Center Begin to Develop a Coaprehenaive Child Sexual 
Abuse Prevention Prog^aa? 

In our case, we wrote up procedures for reporting abuse and handling an 
allegation of abuiBe against a staff member (hereinafter referred to as an allega- 
tion of institutional abuse). We purchased several sets of materials for both 
children, parents, ancf teachers ( It's MY Body , Freeman, 1984; Protect Your Child 
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from Sexual Abuse , Hart-Rossi, 1984; and Talking about Whin. . Belano, 1986; 

"P * N^Ptime Policy which specified how many adilts of 
Srfl? '"^ ""P'^^^"' «ith restrictions on 

Sectt of .mT? 'T'k^ ?° "'"^P- classrooms implemented as- 

pects of chilf* sexual abuse prevention curricula. 

we experienced an allegation of institutional abuse. The rest of our 
talk Will center on what really constitutes the development of a comprehensive 
abuse prevention program. w«un.i.cu.su»ive 

!• Awareness and Knowledge of the Issue '>y Ail Staff ; 

We recommend four to five training sessions over time with a qualified con- 

Further sessions might include: case studies in which staff have to write 
out how they would proceed to gather behavioral data in a ciicical manner; what 
ongoing record keeping systems are needed, how they would approach parents, 
svecifically what words they would use; in what sequence to notify the child pro- 

"soft 8iS«"'of ^k'"' '^u^ P"^"'" Clinical interpretation of 

soft signs of sexual abuse and what constitutes appropriate professional action 
in such cases was followed by a session designed to train teachers to dialogue 
with parents about this very sensitive issua. 

M,-^ M.^^°^.^T* ^° *'°"^f"*^ ''^^^ throughout training is the pervasi e belief 
that it can't happen here!": 

"No one on our staff would abuse children." 

"None of our children are being sexually abused." 

"We could never have an allegation because the parents of our 

children trust us, and we have good communication." 
'Day care centers that do end up with allegations must be 
sloppy" or "doing something wrong." 

„i,on "^"ely spoken, but we believe that one knows they exist 

f.f^f reluctant .o take part in sexual abuse prevention training Id when 
there is little initiative to learn and implement sexual abuse prevention currJcu- 
lilL.A . °^ "^^^ perceive as the need to alter how we think (in 

;;«f ? f IT'' accommodate the new information, not Just assimilate pre/en- 
tion information into our current thought structures) that we recommend the uoe of 
a consultant or trainer. 

awareness of the many issues surrounding child sexual abuse for early 
childhood programs comes slowly for all of us, administrators as well a^ 
Jrfvl"* as you explore the rest of the components below. However, 

in the case of training of teachers, we have found that simply purchasing re- 
sources and mandating implementation of a personal safety curriculum, while it is 
a good beginning, does not put your agency or your children in a truly protected 
or preventive position. 
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II. Assessaent and Modification of the Physical EnviroMient and the Daily 
Schedule: 

The next step that flows logically is to have staff analyze the physical 
environment in the context of allegations of institutional abuse. For instance, 
staff might ask: are there places where one adult and one child can be unobserved 
for periods of time during the course of a normal day? If there are (and there 
will be), then the staff need to come co the realization that the adult is in a 
vulnerable position for an allegation, and the child is placed in a vulnerable 
position for possible exploitation and abuse. Staff may readily accept the 
former, but deny the vulnerability of the child. This is a crucial poirtt in the 
process. All of us must come to the realization that any one of us might be a aex 
offender. Exploiters of young children do not look weird, contrary to all th^ 
"stranger-danger" information. In fact, offenders are often friendly with 
childreu, develop close personal relations with them, and, indeed, are drawn to 
places where young children are. As the Day Care stalf shortage worsens (White- 
book, 1986), the possibility of hiring an offender may be increasing as there are 
fewar applicants to choose among, especially among the pool cf available substi- 
tutes. 

It is our belief that children are more at risk for sexual abuse, to the 
degree that adults deny the possibility of an offeader being a person hnown to 
them (Crisci, 1986^ personal communication). Accepting and understanding this 
concept is a critical turning point in the development of an awareness of the 
issue among child care st^ff. As staff become more comfortable with the idea, 
their professionalism is increased. Thev can then assess situations (such as 
being in the bathroom alone with a child who has had a toileting accident) in an 
impersonal and perhaps more clinical way. 

In the beginning, staff may assess the physical environment from the point of 
view of protecting staff from allegations. Viewing windows, Dutch doors, and 
wi^'a-angle mirrors may be installed in bathrooms. The placement of nap cots 
hind four feet or higher barriers may be questioned and changed. The degree of 
arkness of the naproom may come up for discustjion. From there, staff may be 
encouraged to begin discussing times throughout the day when they are alone with 
one or a few children out of the eyesight of another adult. Although there are 
not always any clear solutions (either in scheduling or in environmental changes), 
the goal is for sta: to begin to consid ir their daily actions and routines with 
children in a more .ipersonal light. The possibility that an outsider, casually 
observing the classroom, may draw conclusions about the adult *s behavior other 
than that intended by the early :hixdhood profes }ional, is an iisportant perspec- 
tive for teachers to obtain. The physical environment may either support preven- 
tion policies and procedures (e.g., by having staff within eye contact of e ch 
other throughow?: the day) or hinder such protection efforts by physically isoxat- 
ing adults and children. 

III. Deyeloping Written Policies and Procedures 

- for the Daily Operation of the Program; 

- for Reporting Suspected Incidences of Abuse; and 

- for Handling Allegations of Institutional Abuse: 
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It is in this area that a great deal of staff development can occur if: admin- 
istrators set aside time for teachers to work together an professional on such 
tasks in comuittees. (Committee members may be staff and parents or just staff, 
as in our case.) The impetus to work on policies such as Liapering, Toileting, 
aiA Naptime was certainly heightened, by the abuse allegation wft had experienced. 
In the absence of such a motivation, a convinced and knowledgeable staff member 
may be necessary to keep the tasks and discussion moving. 

Essentially, the major turning point in the work of such cojualttees is tha 
realization that staff protection (from allegations) lies within the teacherji 
themselves, and that the Child Care Administration or the University cannot 
protect them from allegations. It is very common for teaching staff to expect and 
want "the administration" to write policy. It is important not to fall into this 
trap for two reasons. One, the teachers know the realitlas of their schedules and 
interactions with children, and thus they really do know what needs to go into the 
policies. Secondly, an excellent avenue for staff development and profession- 
alization, as well as shared leadership, may be lost. In our case, we utilized a 
seconrl consultant to develop the committee structure until we had developed enough 
internal leadership and group problem-solving skills to take over the committees 
ourselves. 

Some of the policy issues that were and continue to need to be debated are as 
follows : 

- When are teachers alone with a child? For how long? Is this occa- 
sional or daily? What can be cone about the child who needs to toilet 
while all staff are out on the playground? 

- How should adults soothe toddlers or preschoolers to sleep? Does rub- 
bing a toddler's bottom stimulate him or her sexually? What if a pre- 
schooler asks you to jub his/her tummy? (or genitals)? How do wc 
write procedures for soothing children that the student workers will 
understand? What "touch" do we need to consult parents about? What 
documentation is needed? 

- When or with what qualifications should Pt^udent workers be allowed to 
diaper children, if at all? 

- What routine documentation is necessary? Should all toileting acci- 
dents be documented? Should they be documented to the parent aud/or 
to the child's file? What do we know about sexual exploitation of 
children that can inform us in answering these questions? 

- If an outsider walked into the classroom and saw a teacher lying down 
next to a child at reet time, what negative conclusion could be 
drawn? What does this mean in terms of policy? 

To illustrate the importance of the discussion and the process of mahing, 
implementing, and monitoring policy, I'll share an experience I had with a commit- 
tee. Last spring, a policy group had reviewed the naptime policies in order to 
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devise one policy for all the centers. In the discussion, it became clear that 
one classroom staff tended to lie down next to boisterous toddlers and young pre- 
schoolers. Tbns, the group came to the conclusion that the role of a naproom 
monitor should be assigned to a professional staf meisbar who would then keep an 
"eye" on the entire n^-proom. In the fall, when I attended a meeting of the 
Policies and Procedures Committee, they were reviewing the one naproom policy in 
order to finalize it. (Yes, ccamittee work takes forever to get a final draft!) 
One teacher questioned the need for the monitor ^.hd others remarked that they were 
not assigning naproom monitors. In the ensuing discussion, it turned out that 
particular teacher who had raised the issue had indeed been the one to suggest the 
assignment of a monitor, as it was hi*: classroom staff that lay down next to 
children. The policy was eventually rewritten to include guidelines around this 
issue. For a thoughtful (yet brief) discussion of physical contact and its value 
in child development, see Mazur and Pekor (1985), Can Teachers Touch Children 
Anymore? 

In writing policies concerning the recognition and reporting of child abuse 
and leglect, one may refer to various articiec? on the subject: Meddin and Rosen 
(198o) and Murray (1985). You also should procure your state's legal statute on 
mandated reporting of abuse, as well as your state child protection agency's bro- 
chures or suggested procedures for reporting. 

However, within your agency, you will have many questions and decision points 
which we suggest you think about before an allegation occurs. 

Gerk^ and Sonaeborn (NAEYC Conference, 1986 and unpublished manuscript) 
advise programs to develop a relationship with the Child Abuse Unit of your police 
department. Ask questions about their procedures should an allegation be ma^^e. 
They also advise rareful delineation in your personnel policieo about what will 
happen to a staf^ member should an allegation be filed against him or her. In our 
case, we had specified in advance that an alleged offender would be removed from 
the classroom and suspended without pay. 'ihen the time came, removal from the 
classroom was viewed by center staff as a liick of trust in the Individual on the 
part of the administration. In fact, we did not suspend the person but assigned 
him to the Central Office. It is important to think through the potential finan- 
cial liability to the program in hiring a substitute for three months or longer 
while maintaining the alleged offender's salary. We feel that tVis crucial to do 
in an ethical sense, but it is expansive and needs to be considered ahead of 
time. 

Gerka and Sonneborn (1986) also advise retaining a lawyer in advance to 
handle the legal aspects of an allegation of institutional a'^use. They, and we, 
suggest that you develop a plan for handling the media. A spokesperson (somewhat 
distant from the Agency or Center Director) should be identified and worked with 
in advance. 

Creating a well-documented paper trail once an allegation has been made is 
crucial. How decisions were made and when action was taken say become important 
issues at a later time. Gerka and Sonneborn (1986) outline the need for a clearly 
understood decision-making structure that can function during a crisis such as an 
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^negation of institutional abuse. Issues of confidentiality are interwoven clth 
legal liability issues and should be discussed with legal counsel before .^nd dur- 
ing an allegation. 

Our plan for the n ext investigation/allegation is: 

I. The moment we learn of a report of abuse, we will immediately assume 
the cesponsibility to gather information regarding -he day in ques- 
tion, staffing, procedural irregularities, etc. We will not wait 
for outside agencies. (Note: Sr-»te agencies may disagree with this 
recommendation. ) 



2. 



lie have committed ourselves to talking immediately with the staff of 
the center in question. We would establish our own initiative in 
communications before alternative advisors (e,g., lawyers) and 
various state agencies which dictate or circumscribe our relatio' - 
ship to staff. 

3. We would be sure that we communicate with parents before the case 
became public (usually around the time of the county attorney's 
involvement). The direct approach of a parent meeting appears pre- 
ferable to our previous use of letters. At this time, we would 
explain procedures and terminology such as the meaning of the word 
"substantiated." 

4. We would handle (or cope) with the media more proactively. 

a. We would NOT announce that a staff member had been relieved 
of teaching duties. 

b. If the System Director could ascertain that the relevant 
policies and procr Jures h.ud been followed on the day in 
question, and that actions of the staff member had a plausi- 
ble explanation, then we would make statements to the media 
that: 



1. We support the investigation into the possible 
abuse of child and are cooperating fully in the 
investigations. 

2. We are co:-fident that the center's policies and 
procedures were followed and «;hat wr> believ 
there has been no criminal or inappropriate 
beliavior on the part of the center's staff. 

c. TV camaras and "investigatory reporters" come with the ter- 
ritory. Ir the future, we would have a spokesperson to be 
interviewed by the TV ready with a proactive message about 
the statistics of child sexual abuse, how important it is 
for all of us to support child abuse investigations, even if 
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it is painful, and that "great harm can be caused to an in- 
dividual by premature assumptions or acknowledgements of ac- 
cusations." 

5. We would again have one individual be the contact for the media. We 
would type up written news releases of exactly what we wanted re- 
leased, and not rely on conversations which contain "background in- 
formation" that might be released inadvertantly. 

6. We would again remove the person in question immediately from con- 
tact with children, using as good a cover story as possible. We 
will not wait until an investigatory agency tells us to. This is 
for the staff member's protection as well as sensible ethical prac- 
tice to protect the alleged or potential victims. 

7. The System Director and others; would visit the center much more fre- 
quently as much-needed tangible evidence of support and confidence 
by the institution. 

IV. Awareness of the Issues by PariRnts and Beginning a Dialogue Between Parents 
and Staff at Both Classrooa and Adalnlstrator Levels: 

The aspect of involving parents in sexual abuse prevention work in education- 
al settings has been advocated by Plummer (1986), Beland (1986), Crijci (1983), 
and Koblinsky & Behana (1984). Several books have been written to assist parents 
in becoming prevention educators of their children (Fay, 1979 and Hart-Ross, 
1984). Sandford (1980) has written the definitive source. The Silent Children; A 
Parentis Guide to the Prevention of Child Sexual Abuse . 

We suggest two levels of communication; Administrators need to "set the 
stage" for the parent-teacher dialogue. In our case, we held one evening parent 
meeting led by our sexual abuse prevention consultant who discussed the statis- 
tics, the conce:>t of prevention, "stranger danger," and elements of a constructive 
prevention curriculum for young children. Beland (1986) gives a concise two-page 
outline of such a parent meeting. Secondly, administrators need to let parents 
know what policies and procedures exist to protect children at the center and what 
procedures will be followed if abuse or neglect is suspected by staff. Parents 
can be invited to become partners with staff in preventing child sexual abuse and 
in sharing concerns regarding their children with the teachers. Encouraging 
parents to make announced visits at all times throughout the day is a positive and 
simple first step. 

A further step is for teachers, in small classroom parent mev^tings, to begin 
discussing the prevention curriculum and its implC:mentation. This can prove 
anxiety-provoking and difficult for both teachers and parents. In our case, 
training of teachers by Crisci, the Prevention Specialist, and role-playing of 
such a parent meeting helped us prepare. We recommend that administrators attend 
parent-teacher discussions but not "c*--iir" them. Koblinsky and Behana (1984) 
cover basic information for teachers to be aware of before such a meeting. How- 
ever, we stress that the teachers concentrate on the curriculum they intend to 
implement and encourage the partnership and on-goiag dialogue they wish to occur. 
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» ^ outlines basic points for parents co teach their child personal 
safety. Further considerations for parents regarding babysitters, really listen- 
ing to your child, and responding calmly to a self -disclosure by a child are 
lullilt^ . f,«*^°"""«"<^ having books such as It's My Body and Personal Safety 
curriculum available for ^arents to review. 

^' Integrating (»,ild Sexual Abase Prevention into the Total 

Child Developaent Prograa: 

Teachers need to have an understanding of what constitutes a Personal Safety 
^"*ll"<^V'? parsonal safety skills, and life skills. There are 

several comprehensive resources currently available. 

Crisci (1983) deals primarily with Personal Safety ^n the context of sexual 
abuse prevention. Her curriculum has been field tested with three-, four-, and 
five-year-old children. The author has found retention of the four major con- 
cepts, six weeks following implementation, of 75 percent, 80 percent, and 85 per- 
cent, respectively for each age group. Crisci stresses that the issues of priva- 
cy, assertiveness, differentiation of touch, and building knowledge of a resource 
network need to be integrated throughout the daily schedule and the year-lone 
activities of the child care program. 

Beland's (1986) comprehensive curriculum, which has been recently revised, 
begins with Safety Training, including safety rules, car and fire safety, etc. and 
moves into many aspects of Personal Safety (answering the telephone, "getting 
found") to Touching Safety and Feeling Safety. It is recommended as a yefr-long 
curriculum reeource. ' ^ 

v«„n "'^J??!" ^""^ criteria for selecting crisis-oriented materials for 

young children (including child sexual abuse prevention). Ellis (1085) provides a 
good overview for teachers of what skills are needed by children and how to teach 
them. Sanford's (1980) text. The Silent Children , although addresseJl to parents 
is an excellent resource for teachers who wish to gain a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the sexual exploitation of children. 

With staff training, adequate resources available, and a raised awareness. 
SL. r P"vention goal shifts to that of integrating of a Personal Safet^ 
becomes integrated when staff realize that prevention occurs each time 
a child is encouraged to express his oi: her feelings; is helped to think of solu- 
tions and alternatives to problems; is given permission to assert him or herself; 
is encouraged to help him or herself; is allowed to have privacy; and is expected 
to listen to what others say and feel. With teachers demonstrating on going 
respect, actively listening to what children say, and asking children for solu- 
tions, Chen the major goals of a Personal Safety Curriculum become integrated in a 
truly reinforcing way throughout the child's day. 

In order to expedite such integration, we suggest staff or committee meetings 
in which teachers and administrators review program philosophy and daily practices 
from the point of view of building personal safety skills. Program goals such as 
building self-esteem, the program's discipline/problem-solving practices, and the 
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right of children not to participate in a given activity, all take on new meaning 
from the personal safety perspective. 

VI. Planning and Structuring the laplaieatatioii of Policies and Procedures: 

The committee structure c^d its interaction with individual center staff 
meetings are the crux of our implementation plan. For example, committees have 
collected data on how often anyone is alone with a child in the bathroom. They 
have monitored non-compliance with naptime policy requirements. Individuals have 
requested changes in the diapering policy because they were not able to comply, 
etc. 

However, all of this did not occur at once. As administrators, we would 
frequently remind committee members and staff not to put something down on paper 
that they were not going to follow daily. This was a difficult concept for staff 
to *'own." Subtly, they believed that what was on paper would be the "protection." 
We worked a long time to establish the point of view that the policies must "hold 
water" and that we must be able to demonstrate that they are followed. Profes- 
sionals need to adhere to a policy even when it Is easier not to or when there 
seems to be little risk in not following a policy. 

A major point in our child sexual abuse protection and prevention program is 
that administrators will be able to document and demonstrate that procedures were 
followed on the day in question If a staff member was alone with a child, 
arother staff member was informed, etc. Our protection of staff involves our con- 
fidence in their professional conduct, which precludes a serendipitous approach to 
child care policy and procedures. 

We've looked to the medical model, whereby a doctor does not perform i gyne- 
cological exam without a nurse in attendance. The * are also professional codes 
of conduct for psychologist, whereby they do not place themselves in potentially 
compromising situations. 

Radoffiski (1986) cites fourteen criteria that may be used to assess the pro- 
fessionalization of early childhood educators. Although several characteristics 
deal vlth staff involvement in setting program goals, communicating program phi- 
losophy to others, and articulnting the theoretical base of the program policy, 
is, only implied. Our work has demonstrated that teachers become involved in many 
of the activities listed by Radomski, when they must struggle with conceptualizing 
and wr-^ting out programmatic policies and procedures. Our staff began committee 
work drafting the ^^.-ogram's philosophy and standards. During the development of a 
comprehensive abuse prevention program, teachers met in policy committees. In 
these committees, teachers demonstrated many professional skills, including the 
capacity to solve problems, to apply pract..cal knowledge, to "define appropriate 
interactions between staff, children, and parents" (Radomski, 1986, p. 22), and to 
communicate policies and goals to parents and to each other. 
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Conclusion 



Developing a Comprehensive Child Sexual Abuse Prevention Program involves an 
extensive commitment on the part of the program's administration: a commitment to 
allocate staff time, to secure a consultant, to purchase resources, and to face 
subtle and not so subtle resistance from staff as well as parents. However, it is 
our belief that the benefits are well worth the effort. As staff become aware 
through training of the issue of sexual exploitation of children, they may be 
encouraged to acquire more clinical skills in their observation and analysis of 
children s behavior. The child care program itself may see the need to adopt more 
professional standards for record-keeping, for complying with legal requirements 
of being mandated child abuse reporters, and for scrutinizing their daily 
practices of such commonly stated goals as promoting children's self-esteem. 
Thruugh the process of developing a comprehensive Child Sexual Abuse Prevention 
Program, we would expect more written procedures to emerge through a group 
problem-solving process that would establish a cleirer understanding of profes- 
sional practice of Early Childhood Education, 

Finally, through dialogue with parents, we can help to make the world of the 
children enrolled in the program s'fer from the reality of sexual exploitation. 
If we, as staff, can engage parents in the realization and th'^ active prevep* ion 
of abuse, we will have gone a long way to disrupt the secrecy and denial of sexual 
abuse that has served as a protection for offenders. 
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P.L. 99-457: A Challenge for Caapus Ch.Ud Care 



Buf.h E. Cook 



The most important piece of federal legislation affecting young chi dren with 
special needs since the passage of P.L. 94-142 in 1975 became law in a ». 1986. 
P.L. 99-457, the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986, i. ovides 
incentives to States to provide preschool education to an estimated additional 
70,000 handicapped children three through five, who currently are not now being 
served. In addition, it creates a new discretionary progrsan to address the 
special needs of handicapped infants and toddlers and their families. 

As an integral part of many institutions of higher education, campus child 
care centers have long served as models of quality early education geared to the 
needs of the incredible diversity of young children found throughout the United 
States. Once, again, campus centers may be looked to as models for and examples 
of the least restrictive enviibnment in which to serve young children with special 
needs. To meet this challenge, campus center professionals must become knowledge- 
able of the provisions of P.L. 99-4'37 and what it; might mean for the operation of 
campus child care centers. The purpose of this paper is to introduce P.L. 99-457 
and encourage campus centers to continue their leadership role in the provision of 
quality care and education to young childrea with unique needs. 

Services to Caildren Ages three through five 

The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 (P.L. 99-457) extends 
all the rights and protections of P.L. 94-142 to handicapped children ages three 
through five years in school year 1990-91. By the school year 1990-91, all states 
applying for P.L. 94-142 funds will have to assure that they are providing a free 
appropriate public education to all handicapped children ages three to five. 
Failure to comply will mean the loss of existing monies currently received for 
serving young handicapped children under the larger P.L. 99-142. 

Services are to be administered through the state education and local educa- 
tion agendas. However, these educ«ftion agencies may contract with other pro- 
grams, agencies, or providers to cover the wide range of needed services. Campus 
centers which have developed quality services for young children with special 
needs can be a logical agency to receive a contract for services. As noted below, 
there is flexibility in the type of program developed. Following the lead of 
P.L. 99-142, children will be expected to be placed in the least restrictive en- 
vironment. By their very nature, campus centers have provided developmentally 
appropriate programs for a wide range of physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
educational needs. They, indeed, may be the perfect choice for the placement of 
young children with special nee..8. 

Flexibility includes the length of school day which may vary and delivery 
models which may differ. For example, some children may be in a center part of 
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the day and home part of the day, in a center for a full day, receive services 
only at home or only on alternate dayst Family services are considered to be 
extremely important; and where appropriate, services diirected to the child's 
family should be written into the Individualized education program (lEP), It is 
important to note that centers will not be required to label children by catego^ry 
of disability. 

Early Intervention Services 

In addition, the amendments provide for a new state grant program for handi- 
capped infants and toddlers, aged birth through two years. The purpose is to 
provide early intervention services for all eligible children who are developmen- 
tally delayed, who have conditions that typically result in delay, or are at risk 
of substantial developmental delay. Each state will determine the criteria defin- 
ing delay. 

Services may include special education, speech and language pathology and 
audiology, occupational therapy, physical therapy, psychologicr \ services, parent 
and family training and counseling services, transition eiervices, medical services 
for diagnostic purposes, and health services necessary for the child to benefit 
from other early interventions services. Every eligible child and his or her 
family is to receive case management services. 

Tiaellne for lapleaentatlon 

To become eligible to receive a federal grant to serve infants and toddlers, 
each state must, within two years, designate a lead agency to be responsible for 
overall administration of the program. Each governor must also establish an 
Interagency Coordinating Council composed of relevant agencies, consumers, and 
providers. The purpose of this Council is to assist in the development and imple- 
mentation of the state applications, as well as assist in developing interagency 
agreements and identifying resources. A considerable challenge will be to offer a 
young child and his or hf*r family a wide range of service without duplicating 
efforts or supplanting existing services which have been effective. 

By the third year, each state must demonstrate that it has adopted a public 
policy which provides all the necessary components of a statewide system for pro- 
viding early intervention services to all eligible infants and toddlers. By the 
fourth year, a statewide system for providing the»e early intervention services 
must be operational. 

Components of the Statewide Systea 

Each statewide system must include the following: (a) a definition of the 
term '^developmentally delayed", (b) provision for a multidisciplinary evaluation 
of each infant or toddler, (c) development of an individualize^^ family service 
plan (IFSP) for each eligible child, (d) maintenance of a comprehensive child find 
system, (e) maintenance of public awareness systems focusing on early identifi- 
cation, (f) maintenance of a central directory of services, resources and avail- 
able experts 5 (g) maintenance of a comprehensive system of personnel development 
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and appropriate standards for qualified personnel, (h) maintenance of a le i 
agency responsible for general administration, (i) 'implementation of procedure^ 

n^Vr " agencies, (j) procedural safeguards for 

parents and guardians, and (k) a data collection, system, lor 

IndlYiduallsed Faally Service Plan (IPSP) 

Pl«n ^TK?P^"^^^^J^^5"^ ^"^^ * Individualized Family Service 

fal\^llt l^^f^^ ^Z^^°^^ ^ multidisciplinary team and the child's parents 
or h!r 7 Pl«" ''•"t meet the needs of both the child and his 

or her family. It is to include: (a) a statement of the child's present levels 
h««M^! ?r kJ/.V V*=«tement of the family's strengths and needs rel^t. - to en- 
hancing the child's development; (c) a statement of major outcomes expected to be 

llleZTnin' ''''' 't"^'^' procedSrerand S^elines fo^ 

^^"^"l^' "P""^*^ intervention services* necessary to 

?n^L«^^ " f^"* "? of the child and family including the method, f requc^nc/and 
intensity of service; (f> the projected dates for the initiation of services and 
expected duration; (g) the name of the case manager; and (H) procedures for tian- 
s .tion from early intervention into preschool programs. Each IPS? mu jt be evalu- 
ated at least once a year, and must be reviewed every six months, or mjre often if 
appropriate. 

Other Provisions of p.L. 99-457 

01 particular interest to campus center professionals is the orovis.ion which 
ITZ T cooperation. Multiple agencies are not only expected to 

Jo™J L ''"'n*" ^'^P"'*^ involved. Campus centers are accus- 

tomed to interdepartmental cooperation and may serve as consultants in the process 

^rJn±T!TL '-S* ^'"^^^ P^*"^ particular emphasis on parent 

tv i- f^vpn T P";"i"« i"f<"^«tion to parents of handicapped children. Pr/.ori- 
ty is given to establishment of new parent centers in unserved areas. These 
Srou^hor?^h'" "^'^ P*""*="' including educational personnel. 

I^rJ«S?f / r"rr^' ^'fT' ^^'^^'^ " centers at>d are 

theLeJies. ' '° P*""*=«' " "^^^ " P^^e'^ts, 

Responding to the Challenges 

How can canpus centers respond to the challenges posed by P.L. 99-457? 
First campus centers should be serving in a leadership role in providing develop- 
mentally appropriate early education experiences for children throughout tL 
1 " °" " university campuses do not dJnonstrate 

quality early eaucation and child care, who will? After all, we have tha neces^ 
ltllJr""Tt" " 1'' available, in the professional' level of people we 
attract and in the provision or campuswide services and facilities. Where else 
can center directors find social, medical, psychological, recreational, artisttc 
and educational services within such close geographical proximity? 4o else ha^ 
v?crrLl?M i"*=«fa«ing with and coordinating the myriaC of in kind ser- 

vices available? Most of us are uniquely able fo oarshall the services necessary 
to provide the highest quality of services to young children and their families in 
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one of the least restrictive environments possible. We also work with enlightened 
families who would find pleasure In being connected with an early education center 
which not only serves diverse cultural needs but diverse developmental needs as 

!^at are some specifics we can keep in mind when seeking to meet the chal- 
lenge of including young children with special needs in our early education 
programs? We are readily convinced of the Importance of the teachers within our 
programs. It is a blessing that the skills needed are basically the same as those 
necessary to work with all young children. Of course, there are particular areas 
in which added emphasis or expertise is desirable. Some of these are listed 
below. However, it is necessary to keep in mind that whatever skills the teacher 
may have, research suggests that it is the attitude of the teacher which may be 
the most significant factor in successful integration of special needs children. 
Those who help to train teachers will be especially concerned with the competences 
listed here. 

Necessary Teacher Competencies* 

1. Knoiirledge of normal and atypical processes and stages in chllren's 
development. 

2. Ability to recognize symptoms of specific handicapping conditions. 

3. Skill In observing and recording behavior of individual children. 

4. Ability to employ informal procedures in diagnosing educational 
problems. 

5. Ability to prepare long-term goals and short-term objectives 
developmentally appropriate and consistent with each child's style 
of learning and obsexrved strengths and weaknesses. 

6. Ability to read children's cues and utilize this information in 
structuring an environment re^?ponsive to individual needs and con- 
ducive to maximization of children's active Involvement. 

7. Ability to develop a trusting relationship with chlluran through 
effective communication. 

8. Skill in techniques that enhance positive interactions among 
children of varying levels of ability as well as cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds . 

9. Understanding aud belief in the philosophy that underlies the 
curriculum model in use. 

10. Ability to listen reflectively to parents and to develop through the 
Individualized Family Service Plan a viable program of family 
services and involvement. 

11. Skill in recruiting, training, and working cooperatively with para- 
professionals. 

12* Familiarity with and ability to utilize effectiely resource persons 

and agencies within the community. 
13. Ability ot recognize one's own limitations and to seek assistance 

when appropriate. 



♦Adapted from Cook, R.E., Armburster, V., and A. Tessier. (1987), Adapting 
Early Childhood Curricula for Children with Special Needs. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
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states are in the process of identifying experiuental, demonstration, and 
outreach programs which are cost-effective. As university communities continued 
to be looked to as a source of expertise, we are forced into analyzing our cur- 
riculum and our educare practices to determine if we are indeed modelling the 
quality expected of us. As campus child care professionals, it is in our best 
interest to consider how we measure up to standards we set for ourselves as well 
as those set by other professionals through accrediting agencies and professional 
organizations. 

Finally, a word of caution. Mains t reaming, or the inclusion of children with 
special needs in an early education program, consisting primarily of non-handi- 
capped children is not always beneficial. It is without question that the amount 
or kind of contact with nonhandicapped peers appropriate for any given child must 
be individually determined. Only through careful study and thoughtful analysis of 
each child and the available educare alternatives can the most appropriate place- 
ment be determined. It is vital that campus child care personnel take a leader- 
ship role in realizing when it is appropriate to offer their services to yet 
another special-needs child who may be waiting for the opportunity to realize his 
or her potential. 
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SECTION SIX 



The University's Hlssion of Teaching, Research and Service 



Some centers serve as teaching and learning centers for students. Service is 
an integral part of thei'- work vdth children and families. Indeed, the unique 
nature of student parent requires more in-depth service than is often true in 
other early childhood centers. Included is a paper which addresses the role of 
campus centers in meeting the needs of this special group of parents. More and 
more collaborative efforts are developing between faculty and centers as they seek 
new information on infants and toddlers, computers and children, campus politics, 
and hew to train future teachers most effectively. We have included only a few of 
the topics of emerging interest. It is hoped that a future volume will be devoted 
to the extensive research being done in cooperation with campus child care cen- 
ters. 
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The Capias Child Care Student Connection: 
Supervising and Training the Next Generation* 



Linda Lar.tiaer 



Supervising and training college students is an integral part of any campus 
early childhood laboratory or child care setting. It requires creativity, sensi- 
tivity, and programming skills. Integrating the campus child-related program with 
student campus life and campus life in general is a necessary tool for avoiding 
program isolation. 

The Selection Process 

The connection between student and child care center starts with the selec- 
tion process. Programs for young children are often fast-paced. College students 
signing up as assistants under various programs appear on the center's doorsteps 
in triples and quadruples at the beginning of any given semester: time, there- 
fore, is at a premium. However, the center supervisors and/or teachers must 
interview a student in a way that is sensitive; seeking information that will 
determine the compatibility of the student and the child care center. 

The Children's Center at tho State University of New York at Purchase works 
with approximately 25-30 students a semester, half of them being newly oriented 
each semester. To expedite the selection and interview process of accepting 
students, a student "yellow pages" book was designed. 

The yellow pages will freeze needed and crucial information about students 
that is somehow lost in an interview surrounded by the everyday interruptions of 
campus center life. The information areas that follow will provide interviewing 
efficiency and will become part of an open record that parents and other 
supervisory staff can use to connect and bond with students. 

The interviewer should look to accept students with one or more of the fol- 
lowing experiences: 

- a substantial babysitting record 

- children's group activity leader 

- parental experience 

- sociological, psychological and/or related course background 

At the time of accepting a student into the program, prepared orientation 
packets should be shared with the student. They include: 

- government clearance forms (medicals, etc.) 

- a center-prepared student handbook 

- schedule of student meetings and mini-seminars 



*For futher information on different forms please contact the author. 
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packet will serve as a foundation for a planned orientation seosion. 



It is always ideal to assign students to classrooms after the orientation 
session. The orientation session will allow atudenwS to assess the give-and-take 
of the center's operation and philosophy. The orientation allows the director or 
orientation leader to gain insight on how the student has interpreted all the 
information previously mentioned. The supervisor will at that time be better able 
to assist a student in choosing the age grouping best suited for them and their 
mission at the child care center. 

Classrooa Assignaent Charts 

Chart the student's classroom assignments and post them next to each class- 
room door. Use morning and afternoon. 

This again allows another mode in which regularly scheduled staff members, 
teachers, and parents can tune into the student connection. While it is important 
for student to see varying facets of an carl/ childhood program, guard against 
making student comings and goings too splintered and inconsistent for young 
children. A minimum of four-to five-hour time slots twice or three times a week 
should be your objective as supervisor. This allows time for bonding to take 
place between the children and students. 

Integration of the Non-Education Major 

Colleges with Education Departments will come with their own set of guide- 
lines for establishing a student connection. The use of Visual Arts, Psychology, 
Social Science, and other related majors becomes paramount for many child care 
centers on campuses void of Education Departments. Remember that even Education 
majors are often required to student-teach at the elementary school level, leaving 
their experience and the center's possibilities for child care student staff with 
a void. 

In working with any major college department associated with a student, you 
will want to have a good sense of the department's goals and theories. Make it a 
point to get to know the department or division hesds. 

Involving students from a cross-section of college life will give the center 
exposure, therefore eliciting a supportive campus attitude. Other college compo- 
nents for student selection: 

- College Work/Study program 

- Student government 

- Clubs /organizations 

- Various academic components (previously mentioned) 
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The TralQlng Connection 



Mini oue-hour seminars should be set up with students at the beginning of 
each semester. Two training sessions a month will give support to the skills you 
are working to Instill. Suggested topics and format should Include: 

1. The orientation session (suggested previously) 

2. First aid and emergency procedures 

3. Social/cognitive developmental Issues 

4. Child care career Information 

5. Film on family and/or classroom life 

6. Shared case-study presentation (If applicable) 

Additional Ideas for minl-semlnars will undoubtedly come from the staff and 
students themselves. At the end of the semester an appreciation affair Is also an 
Important planned session. 

Students Interning for Credit 

Student^ Interning at the child care center for credit should have a session 
with the ce. ter director as to what the parameters are for case studies and 
research. Irsues or confidentiality and project release forms should also be 
clearly outlined. Some college departments will Issue research and case study 
guidelines. However, general case-study formats should be presented In the vari- 
ous four forms: 

- the diary 

- the anecdote 

- the Interview 

- the time sample 

Release forms should be prepared using the following model: (Appendix 3) 
The Evaluation Process 

Students should be evaluated once every semester and/or once every academic 
year If they are long-term assistants. Content areas of evaluations should be 
molded to meet the needs of your environment. 

Exit Interviews can be used to review evaluations and, most Importantly, work 
to assess the student's work In the field of early childhood education. 

Conclusion 

College students are adults with social and emotional needs. They each have 
their own unique style for learning. No system of connectors can stand alone 
without the sensitive communication skills -jf the child care center '3 permanent 
professional and para-professional members. 1l is the on-the-job direction and 
redirection from campus center teachers and directors that often connects the 
student with early childhood edv^cation skills. Coordination with campus counsel- 
ing facilities will also give the student and center a cushion for mutual under- 
standing. f\ 
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Campus students should feel joint ownewhip with boards, parents, and staff 
of the campus child care center. Projects such as open houses, publicity, and 
fundraising efforts are all a part of the student connection. At SUNY Purchase we 
have a tradition during the week of the young child, where we hold a fund-raising 
dinner in conjunction with our students. The parents and board members cook. The 
studento perform in dinner club fashion, and all form a connecting bond for one 
another and for their love for young children. 
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Bringing Students from Textbooks to Tots 



Carolyn Syblckl and Carolyn Tho»as 



St. Louis Community College at Florissant Valley has a total enrollment of 
12,000 students. The Child Care Assistant (CCA) program is a career program in 
the Home Economics Department. The program provides an Associate of Applied 
Science Degree, with 64 hours required in the curriculum. A Developmental Disa- 
bilities option to the CCA curriculum provides studies in the area, of working with 
cnildren with special needs. 

The program offers a wide variety of courses. Approximately one-third of the 
classes are general studies; one third focus on child care related courses includ- 
ing theories, techniques, and methods of working with young children; and the 
remaining courses are practical experiences. 

How is theory put into practice? Our program brings textbook concepts into 
practical experiences in a unique and comprehensive manner, thus Bringing Text- 
Books to Tots« 



The Child Development Center 

The CCA program began in 1970, and the Child Development Center (Center), a 
laboratory facility for the child care students, was established in 1971. The 
first school was housed in a leased facility and provided three and one-half day 
programs. In 1973^ through the fjupport of grant money from the State Department 
of Secondary and Elementary Education and Vocational Education matching funds, a 
temporary building on campus was renovated to provide a unique comprehensive cen- 
ter for training teachers of young children. 

Students now have the opportunity to work in a variety of kinds of programs. 
In addition to the one-half day programs the Center now has full Day Care for 
three-year olds and four-year-old children. Infant Toddler Day Care, Kindergarten 
Day Care, Parent Cooperative, and Campus Services (part-time care for students and 
staff). College students using the laboratory school include: CCA majors in 
their laboratory and practicum assignments. Diet Technology students. High School 
senior project volunteers, college work-study students, student teaeliers from area 
colleges and universities, and student aides. Besides this direct involvement, 
approximately 500 observers come through the Center each semester. 
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CCA Qirriculmi As It Relates To The Center 

First Semester 

- Introduction to Early Childhood provides opportunities for students to 
observe curriculum, environment, teachers, and children before direct 
interaction with the children 

- Child Growth and Development I 

- Creative Activities 

These three courses give the students the background in observation tech- 
niqueo, theory and methods which benefit them as they move towards their 
Laboratory experiences* 

Second Semester 

- Child Development Laboratory 

six hours a week in Center placement 
one hour a week in seminar 

- Principles of Preschool 

These courses must be taken concurrently as they interrelate with each other 
in terms of curriculum information and assignments. 

Third Semester 

Practicum I 
nine hours in Center placement 
one hour in seminar 

Fourth Scaester 

Practicum II 
nine hours community placement 
one hour seminar 

Center Placement 

Explanation of the first Laboratory responsibility is presented during a 
special class session of the Introduction To Early Childhood class. "Dream 
Sheets" are distributed for each student to identify their first, second, and 
third choices as to which classroom they want to participate* Time blocks, pri- 
marily in the morning hours, are also selected* The Center Director and college 
faculty then compile the information, match student personalities with programs, 
and make assignments* These placements are incorporated in a master staffing plan 
book which enables the Director to examine the child-staff ratio in all classes* 
If additional help is needed then work-study students or Child Care student aids 
(hire Child Care majors) are hired* 
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Student Orientation to the Laboratory Ejqierience* 



The goal of this orientation is to familiarize the. student with the Center » 
their supervising teacher, their assigned classroom, and Center policies and pro- 
cedures they need to be aware of* The responsibility of working with administra- 
tion, staff, and parents is also emphasized* 

Approximately two weeks prior to the start of classes the students receive a 
letter which includes: 

1* Center placement information 
2* Orientation Week Plans 
3. TB test information 

Center Aaslgnaents 

- Lab Course syllabus 

- Information packet 

- Lab Activity Forms 

- Practlcum Activity Forms 

- Teacher Day/Week Forms 

Supervising Center Teacher Besponslbllltles 

- Planning and Long Range Forms 

- Direct supervision of students during their laboratory /Practicum 

experience 
Seminars (one hour every other week) 
Coordinate Plans 
Techniques 

Classroom management ideas 
Individual Child discussions of needs 

College Faculty Seaponsibllltlea 

- Observe (one-way glass available) 

- Write evaluations on daily basis 

- Indirect supervision of students as they prapare for the laboratory 

and practicum experi.ence 
Seminars (one hour every other week) 
Interpersonal relationships 
Case Studies 
Techniques 

Classroom management discussions 



*For further information and sample forms contact the authors* 
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ET«lu«tion/riii«l Keport 



The written master evaluation is gone over so student knows what expectations 

are* 

^ Individual conferences 
Votk Study 

- Guideline of working with children 



(hrerviev Child Care Aasist/int Orientation 

This overview is designed to help the transition into the Uboratory experi- 
ence* The Center Director covers the following information through slides and 
discussions* 

Time Clock (how to clock in and out) 
Health and Safety Concerns 

Health Station 

Nurse ♦ 8 Check of Children 

Minor injury form 

Fire evacuation procedure 

Tornado procedure 

Routines 

Phones - where located 

how used 
Washer/Dryer placement 

Food Service 

Food requisition form 

Receiving food 

Clean-up of food projects 

Activity Room 
Schedule 

Playground 
Rules 

Resource Room 

Books - Films - etc. 
Rotation of large equipment 
i*e«, woodwork bench 

Parent Participation 
Parent Library 
Newsletter 
Bulletin Board 
Carnival 
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Hon CaapU8 Child Care Centers Can Help Student Parents Cope 



S. LaVemn Wilson 



Consider this scenario: a young mother of a two-year-old, a single parent on 
a limited income, whose child spends four or more hoars at a campus child care 
center while the mother attends classes, rushes to the Center to pick up her 
child. Her appearance is disarrayed. She is impatient. She seems to be at her 
breaking point! An alert teacher senses the mother's anxiety. On other days this 
mother is usually warm, unrushed, and cooperative. On this particular day, this 
mother is a nervous wreck. The teacher had a prepared agenda she wanted to share 
with the mother. The child, too, has had a bad day. Sensing that it would be in- 
appropriate to discuss the child's day with the mother, the teacher asks the 
mother what is wrong. The mother explodes! ''I've had a terrible day, a terrible 
week!" she continues. "I've neglected iry studies. I've neglected my child. I've 
neglected my housework. I have a project due tomorrow and I'm not halfway finish- 
ed! While I was in class, my apartmenc was inspected. I have twenty-four hours 
to get it to meet the cleanliness code or I will be evicted. I have nowhere to 
go!" At this point, the mother begins sobbing and becomes disruptive. The 
teacher takes the mother to a private area. After several minutes of list»;ning 
and providing tissues, the mother is calmed down. 

This scenario is not uncommon at campus child crve centers. Student parents 
bring to these centers a myriad of problems unique to college campuses* Effective 
campus child care centers must have the wherewithal to meet these unique dilemmas 
of studeuw parents. Faculty, staff, administrators, and university support staff 
must be cognizant of student parent needs in order to provide the best instruc- 
tional program for young children. To educate a child without taking into consi- 
deration parental needs could be a disaster. Goals of an effective campus child 
care center should include prevention and intervention programs, as well as acti- 
vities that would help the student parents become successful not only in their 
academic work, but also in their parenting skills. 

This paper then, will focus on those areas of responsibility that effective 
campus child care centers must undertake to provide emotional as well as cognitive 
support for student parents. However, before detailing these areas, a background 
on student parents needs to be discussed. 

Student Parent: A Different Kind of Student 

Student parents encounter many pressures that lead to student burnout, 
parental stress, and individual stress. They are: (1) pressures and stress from 
school work, (2) limited financial resources, (3) lack of extended families, (4) 
personal search for identity, and (5) perception of what is and what should be. 
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1. Pressures and Stress from School Work 



In surveying student parents at the SIUE Early Childhood Center, parents felt 
that being able to attend to their parental duties and responsibilities, and meet- 
ing the rigorous demand for academic excellence, caused them to feel a great deal 
of pressure and to experience stress. 

Their children are not able to comprehend the demands of academic life. 
Words like "term paper," "midterm examinations," "practicum," "experience," etc. 
are foreign words to the young child but must be translated literally by student 
parents. Those student parents who also have a non-student spouse feel that their 
loved ones, like their children, do not comprehend why schedules are juggled, 
social activities are limited, and routines are disrupted. Student parents want to 
succeed. When they are not able to communicate their frustrations or find relief 
from their hectic schedules, they experience stress. The child suffers; the 
spouse suffers; the parent is a candidate for failures. 

2. Limited Financial Resources 



Financial demands and obligations are unique to the student parents. Student 
parents have to meet financial obligations on a very limited budget. For example, 
a single parent, mother of three whose major income is derived from a graduate 
assistant's salary and student loans, is responsible for meals, rent, books and 
fees, clothing for herself and her children, automobile maintenance and insurance, 
and child care. If any adult social interaction is desired, these parents must 
have money for entertainment and for child care. Even student parents with 
spouses who provide support still experience financial difficulties. The addi- 
tional costs for child care, tuition, and books can deplete a well-planned bud- 
get. A most drastic revelation to financial planning is that after completion of 
college, there is no guarantee that the financial constraints will change. The 
job market does not guarantee employment to all college graduates. 

3. Lack of Extended Families 



Student parents may not have the support of extended families. Grandparents 
are not readily available to relieve a crisis situation. Family me. 'jers may not 
understand the need for the parent to attend college and, therefore, are not sup- 
portive of the parent's needs. Many times, student parents are surrounded by 
strangers in a strange environment. 

The Search for Identity and Personal Growth 

Education does liberate the uneducated. Through this liberation, the student 
parents are in contact with many values. With the student parents' need to be 
better educated, also comes the student parents, need to have their own identi- 
ties. As student parents learn new discipline, they also learn about themselves. 
In their attempt to shed old values and wear new ones, they find themselves en- 
countering dilemmas that iuipact on their personal development. Because of the 
availability of self-help courses and seminars at the University, student parents 
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participate in growth enhancement activities that may create problems in their 
lives. These problems may be disclosed and felt in campus child care centers. 
While the parents are "finding themselves," their children want them to play out- 
side in the sand pile* 

5* Perception of What Is and What Should Be 

Student parents are faced with the conflict of trying to be "super parents," 
Already feeling guilty about being students, these parents try to balance student 
life with parent life* When they are unable to fulfill their student and parental 
responsibilities and obligations, they feel guilty, unproductive, and unsuccess- 
ful. 

What Can Centers Do? 

Given the fact that nearly forty percent of the students on college campuses 
are over the age of twenty-five, and the fastest growing element of the student 
population consists of women over the age of thirty-five, many ^?ith children, 
campus child care centers must have programs and activities that will meet these 
parents' needs. Professors, professional staff, and university administrators 
must be supportive of these women returning to school. They must provide programs 
and services to help quell the anxieties of student parents. 

An effective campus child care center must have the following goals: 

A. Promote Positive and Effective Communication Among Student Parents and 
Staff 

1. Provide staff •d.th the following training: 

a. empathy training, 

b. attending and listening skills, 

c. understanding of some of the high stress times of student 
parents, i.e. midterms, finals, illness in family, divorce and 
separation, tuition deadlines, 

d. issues in child development, especially current research on 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills of young children. 

2. Schedule formal parent conferences. 

3. Develop a monthly newsletter to include the center activities, dates 
to remember, and activities for parents on campus. 

4. Post and change a parent bulletin board weekly; include information 
on child development , Job opportunities , events on campus , parent 
support group meetings, policy changes. 

5. Organize a parent interest group. 

6. Provide social activities for parents only in which the center pro- 
vides child care. 
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7. Provide the parent interest group with a place for meeting as well 
topics for discussion and/or consultants. 

8. Allow and encourage parents to visit the ceriter and interact with 
children and staff. 

9. Set aside a private uninterrupted room for parent conferences. 

10. Assure parents that confidentiality prevails • 

11. Offer guidance to help parents solve problems. 

To Provide Student Parents with Accessible and Available Resources 

one must be aware of the campus and community resources. At SIUE, the 

following services are available: 

1. Speech and Hearing screening and evaluations. 

2. Dental screening. 

3. Reading clinic. 

4. Counseling services. 

5. Legal services. 

6. Counseling and diagnostic evaluation of sexual abuse. 
To Understand Differing values and Attitudes ... 

and the impact of these differences on effective interaction and program 
development. 

College campuses have very diverse populations, cultures, and life- 
styles. Staff must be aware of these and not be judgmental. Staff mem- 
bers must be sensitive in handling: 

1. Children who do not celebrate holidays or birthdays, 

2. Families who are vegetarian, 

3. Separated and divorced parents, and broken families who have dual 
custody, 

4. Children from other countries, 

5. Children who do not speak English. 
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D. To Foster University Support for Student Parents 



1. Have guest speakers on topics of Interest to parents. Examples: 
sel£--e8teem, toy selections^ etc. 

2. Plan parent/child night at the mcvles. 

3. Family swimming parties. 

4. Demonstration for children of "Personal Safety." 

5. Maintain low fee schedule. 

With this growing group of students on college campuses, a campus child care 
center has a responsibility to these parents In assisting with the adjustments the 
student parents must make. 
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Co-investigation with Infants On Caapus 



Anue2:te Axtaann 



In the 1920's, the child study movement gave rise to a number of laboratory 
schools for children on campus. Child care was not a major consideration in the 
design of these schools. It becaiue so, however, in the 1960's, with the advent of 
the women* s movement and the Increasing need for child care support for university 
families as well as families across the land. In the 1980* we are beginning to 
integrate child care support with research and intervention programs for special 
populations, as well as the professional training of students. At the Center for 
Infants and Parents at Teachers College, we find that infant study and infant care 
in the same setting create a learning environment in which the students, babies, 
toddlers, parents and faculty are constantly asking questions, gathering informa- 
tion, and asking more questions. A question may emerge from a student *s observa- 
tion of a baby, from a research report or, perhaps, from our attempts to develop 
an intervention strategy for a baby at-risk for normal development. As our in- 
fants respond to one another, investigate objects and activities in the child care 
settings, as well as ourselves as caregivers and the parents, we are able to learn 
from them. These co-investigations formalized through our service , research, 
training and outreach activities, are balanced for the well-being of our families 
through the day-by-day decisions we make as we work together. In each decision, 
whether it be the enrollment of a family or a student, a research design or ou- 
treach activity, we ask ourselves how an action might or might not influence our 
ability to strengthen and support the relationships between the infants and 
parents in our care. 

The Center for Infants and Parents originated out of the increasing need for 
child care on the Columbia University campus, documented in 1980 as infant care to 
include parental involvement. A proposal to Teachers College, yielding in-kind 
support in the form of space at the College, was followed by a start-up grant from 
a foundation interested in infant mental health. The service program opened in 
1982. During that year, we wrote the first course, which enabled students to 
study and work for credit on-site with the babies, toddlers, and their parents. 
The Center now offers a variety of options for the study of infancy, with six in- 
terdisciplinary courses as well as an MA, EDM and EdD. As we believe it is essen- 
tial for the students to work directly with the infants during a period in their 
study of infancy, the academic program provides the direct service required for 
the infant care program. This service-f or-credit arrangement is carefully 
monitored by a professor of the College who is also the director of the Center. 

Erik and his mother provide an illustration of how this integration of the 
academic and service programs can work to help improve the quality of infant care 
at the Center. Erik was six weeks old when he and his mother came to the Center 
for the Developmental Visit which, with an adjustment period, helps establish a 
reciprocal working relationship with the parents before their child is enrolled on 
a regular basis in the group care setting. During the visit, we assessed Erik*s 
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developmental characteristics through a variety of precise tasks, such as the 
•pull-to-sit» task (Bayley, 1969). The director and Erik^s mother shared the 
administration of these tasks. Then we asked Erik*s mother about her pregnancy, 
the birth process as it involved Erik*s father, and other aspects of Erik*s his- 
tory. We asked her to identify his cries. Were they different from one another, 
and how? Erik^s mother gave us this information verbally, while Erik at six weeks 
provided his part of the information more directly through his behavior. For 
instance; Erik»s mother told us that Erik at two days old: "responded different- 
ly to his father, with more animation, than Erik did to the nurse who was Wery 
good with him.'" She also told us; "At three weeks of age I left Erik at home 
alone for three hours with a babysitter. The babysitter told me that Erik was 
very restless and cried throughout my absence. When I returned and took him from 
the babysitter, he stopped crying immediately." These descriptions might be dis- 
counted as evaluations influenced by a mother's own feelings upon separation from 
her baby. However, they gained credibility and interest as we observed Erik's 
behavior later during the visit. Erik's mother held him in her arms with his body 
against hers. His arms were out to the side and slightly around her body. She 
gave him to the student who was assigned as his primary caregiver. As she did so, 
his arms came down between his body and the student. He placed his forearms 
between himself and the student's body, pushing her away. His mother said: "He 
knows it's not his mommy." 

This information gathered through parent interview and direct observation of 
a baby raises some interesting questions regarding the separation/individuation 
process as described by Margaret Mahler and others in The Psychological Birth of 
the Human Infant (1975). Mahler's view that babies experience a symbiotic fusion 
with the mother at birth and during the first few months of life has been chal- 
lenged by Daniel Stern in The Interpersonal World of the Infant (1985 ). Stern 
writes that "Infants begin to experience a sense of an emergent self from birth," 
(p. 10) which guides their increasing ability to organize themselves in relation 
to others around them. Thus, Erik's behavior and his mother's descriptions of 
Erik at three days and three weeks provided exciting data when we discussed the 
differences and similarities between Mahler and Stern in the weekly seminar held 
for students taking the two theory/practice courses at the Center. Such discus- 
sions, based on readings, direct observations and experiences with the babies and 
toddlers, seem to increase the students respect for the infants. Caregiving which 
includes the introduction of an object or, perhaps, a decision to offer a bottle 
now or later, becomes more finely tuned to the actual clues offered by the infants 
to the caregiver through the infant's behavior. Respect for the parents is also 
enhanced, and this helps make reciprocity betweei^ parent and caregiver a dynamic, 
joyful experience for both caregiver and parent. Our study of Erik is ongoing, as 
he will be with us at the Center until he is three years of age. At that time, 
the records in his file will be used for a summary of his development from the 
time he wae six weeks of age until he is three years old. This final report and 
the periodic reports on his development, which are shared and modified after con- 
sultation with his parents, are written by the student to whom he is assigned at 
the time as part of the student's course work. Thus, infant development comes 
alive for the students and is learned as a human process, dependent on the indi- 
viduality of the infant within the context of his or her family. 
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Research at the Center Is initiated through pilot studies conducted by the 
students, again as course work. Thess are usually case studies, as is the 
Center's current research project. As demonstrated by Selma Fraiberg in her 
seminal study of blind infants (1977), we find that the observation and interview 
procedures used to gain new information tor research designed as a case study can 
contribute substantially toward the well-being of infants and parents under 
study. The emergence of peer relations in the first year of life is our current 
research project. This project grew out of the delightful, and often surprising, 
interactions among our babies and toddlers, which we have been documenting since 
we opened the Center in 1982. Questions we are asking relate to a possible con- 
tinuity between the infant's individual behavior with her parents and the same 
infant's responses to her peers. 

Jake's interactions with his peers are of particular interest as he was, 
identified as failure-to-thrive* at six months. He came to the Center when he was 
nineteen months of age, a forlorn withdrawn little boy with an overall delay of 
six months. At thirty-six months he has maintained the developmental delay, but 
he can now be described as very lovable and, indeed, on some occasions as joyful 
and sociable. These occasions are usually presaged by an enthusiastic and robust 
greeting extended to him by Billy, who is developing normally at twenty-six months 
of age. After a bombastic roll on the floor with Billy, he seems to smile from 
the top of his head to his toes and, perhaps most importantly, he will initiate 
his own participation in a group activity. Jake seems to manage himself more 
competently when he, himself choses to participate in an activity. At thirty-six 
months ten days, his arrival at the Center was greeted by Billy with a huge hug. 
Billy released Jake and turned away, whereby Jake ran after Billy to join him and 
one other child at the chalk board. With care and some gravity, Jake labeled the 
color of each piece of chalk as he took it from the box, made a few marks, and 
then replaced it for another piece. Moreover, he focused his attention on the 
marks as he made them, while at the same time he observed the marks of his peers, 
as they drew alongside him. This is somewhat unusual for Jake, as he is often 
observed running about the room in a random fashion when not directly engaged by 
an adult, and he uses few words understood by the students who care for him. It 
is our hunch that Jake's opportunity to be with Billy and the other children is 
very important. Is this peer-therapy? Few children diagnosed as failure-to- 
thrive have Jake's opportunity to interact within a group care setting with 
normally developing children. Perhaps we can consider the opportunity to interact 
spontaneously with peers of possible value for children similar to Jake, who have 
been identified as failureto-thrive. We hope that our case study of Jake may lead 
to a more systematic study, of use to others ( utside our College. 

These and other issues which pop up every day bring excitement to the active 
yet academic atmosphere at the Center for Infants and Parents. Truly, child care 
can enhance child study when these two traditional approaches to a school for 
children on campus are brought together through co-investigation by students, 
infants, parents, and faculty! 



^Cessation in growth with no apparent organic etiology 
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Coaputers In Early Childhood University Programs: 

Meeting the Needs of Nursery School Staff and Chlldren» 
and University Students and Faculty 



M* Susan Burns » Jan Trlbble and Sarlta Ganltsky 



It is important for Early Childhood Education faculty to participate in 
research within child care centers and lab schools. Our goal was to have a pro- 
ject which would enrich faculty research and the research skills of students, 
while also providing information and a possible service that would be helpful to 
the nursery school. 

This paper includes information on what we view as a successful collaboration 
with the Newcomb Children's Center. We are presenting this information because 
our experience may help University center staff tMnk of ways to coll^iborate with 
faculty and students to meet the needs of the Center's staff and children. 

Our presentation includes information on how we got involved in this project, 
an overview of some of the research on computers in Early Childhood Education, and 
data on and elaboration about our experience in the classroom. Our review is 
based on the assumption that: 1) computers can be a successful and meaningful 
part of young children's early educational experiences 1 2) that when computers 
are added to preschool programs they should not replace learning centers such as 
blocks and socio-dramatic play and art; and 3) that a computer in the classroom 
does not interfere with children's social interaction with peers. 2 

Computers are being added to many programs for young children. Bowen noted 
that in 1984, 25 percent of preschool programs had at least one computer, and that 
by 1989 close to 100 percent of programs will have computers. Educational 
programs often add a computer before considering the reasons for its inclusion in 
the curriculum. The difficulty this presents is that computers are going to be a 
part of children's lives and, if their early experience is negative, they might 
have been better off not being introduced to the computer until they are older. ^ 
Therefore, before computers are placed in classrooms, clear goals have to be 
defined as to what children are expected to learn from computer instruction, and 
also as to how teachers are expected to interact with the children during computer 
activities. 

What l8 the Nature of an Ideal Coiqiuter Environment for Young Children? 

We propose that the use of the computer solely as an independent activity for 
young children may be a mistake. Teachers need to be involved in meaningful com- 
munication with the children, helping them to relate the thinking processes used 
in the computer program to other school activities and to other facets of their 
lives. Ultimately, teachers provide children with information that will enable 
them to work with their peers with minimal teacher involvement. 
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We propose that a mediational teaching style be used in interactions with 
children while they are working on the computer* 

A mediational method of teaching (as defined here) is one example of instruc- 
tion based on the need for scaffolding. Scaffolding is a "process that enablca a 
child or novice to solve a problem, carry out a task, or achieve a goal which 
would be beyond his (or her) unassisted efforts ."^ 

Wood5 defines five levels of scaffolding instruction that are often used by 
teachers of young children. These are as follows: 



Level 1 - Adult verbally invites the child to enter into task activity 
(not really instruction). 



Level 2 - Adult verbally establishes parameters which would guide the 
chi Id ' s search for the materia Is to be operated upon (e.g., 
What are you going to do today? Do you remember what the 
turtle can do?). 

Level 3 - Adult intervenes in the selection process itself by indicating 
materials to be used (e.g.. You can draw lines, circles, etc.) 

Level 4 - Adult intervenes not only in the selection of the materials 
but also in their actual arrangement (e.g., Why don't you aake 
this butterfly?) 

Level 5 - The instruction is a full demonstration in which the adult 
takes appropriate material, prepares and assembles it while 
the child looks on (e.g., demonstrates how to make a butter- 
fly). 



If children have a great deal of difficulty with a task or a part of a task, 
a full demonstration may be needed. If children have a more indepth understanding 
of a task component, only a verbal invitation or a comforting "okay" is needed as 
instruction. In summary, the instruction given to children is contingent on the 
children's level of understanding of the task.^ Therefore, the adult provides a 
scaffold for children's new learning but only gives enough instruction so that the 
children are taking an active part in incorporating the new learning. Of course 
what we ultimately want is for children to become independent users of the think- 
ing processes necessary for assimilating new information. 

At all levels of instruction, mediators do the following types of things: ^ 

1. Arrange the environment so that learners will encounter certain 
experiences. (For example, they set up EZ-Logo experiences so that 
children have the necessary time and resources to learn the 
progiram). 

2. Help learners notice various aspects of their environment and 
separate relevant from irrelevant information. (For example, in 
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making a corner with EZ-Logo, it may be best to turn the turtle to 
the right, but if one is turning the turtle in the complete opposite 
direction, it makes no difference whether you turn the turtle to the 
right or to the left). 

3, Help learners acquire genc»ral principles from specific experiences, 
(For example, saying, "It is great that you planned your answer 
before you moved the 'turtle*. For what other activities do you 
have to make plans? Plans are important in many aspects of out 
lives.") 

A, Help learners make conaections between their current experience and 
previously acquired know?.edge. 

The teacher's role in computfjr instruction (in relation to meeting the stated 
goals) is multidimensional. It is clear that lesson plans similar to those of any 
other classroom activity need to be developed when using computers. 

In summary then: 1) teachers initially have to provide mediation to enhance 
children's problem-solving skills as they learn new software; 2) teachers have to 
move out of the continuous instructional role, as children use these problem- 
solving skills independently; and 3) the software used aiust have the potential to 
provide a scfiffold for children's continued use and development of problem-solving 
skills, while interacting with the computer in a fairly teacher-independent 
manner. 

Newcomb Nursery School has a child-centered program in which the child makes 
many personal choices about what materials and activities he or she wants to use. 
When we introduced the microcomputer into the transitional classroom, we wanted to 
effectively integrate it into the class, by matching our goals for its use with 
those already in effect. This is what guided us as we confronted the management 
questions that inevitable ^rise. Some of the management questions we confronted 
were: 1) When and how often should the computer be available? 2) What should 
be the role of the adult? 3) What programs would be appropriate, and how should 
we decide which program to introduce first? 4) How should new programs be intro- 
duced? 5) Should one program be available at a time, or should children be able 
to choose? and 6) How to regulate turns on the computer? 

The answers we formulated to one question clearly effected decisions made in 
other areas. Based on the research done on scaffolding, we felt it was important 
that an adult be available at the computer to help structure the task, so that all 
children could be successful in using this new material. We set up a schedule 
where the faculty member or graduate student brought in the computer for one hour 
a day, five days a week, during free play time. The computer was only one activi- 
ty out of many the child could choose from. Therefore, all use of the computer 
was voluntary. The adult could structure her teaching so that it was appropriate 
to the child's level of skill. This included providing high levels of scaffold- 
ing, as described earlier in the paper. As the children became more adept at 
working on the programs, the teacher reduced the directiveness of her interac- 
tions. After the children were fairly proficient on the computer, we tried moving 
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the teacher back away from the computer for several days, as more of an observer* 
We did find that dome children continued to direct responses back to her. They 
weren't ju&t asking specific questions, but seemed to want to share their own 
excitement about something that they had done. Also, some children exhibited more 
indiscriminate use of the computer, randomly hiv ::ing keys, turning the monitor on 
and off, etc., when the adult has not present. Overall we felt that the presence 
of the adult as a facilitator was important to the quality of computer use. 

The programs that we chose to use were ones to facilitate problem-solving, 
planning, etc.^ 

The first day that we brought the computer into the classroom, all the 
children who were interested approached the computer. The teacher worked £ith one 
child showing her how to do the program, as others watched. We emphasized that w<i 
would be in the classroom once a day and that there would be plenty of opportuni- 
ties to work on the computer, since we knew that not all of the kids w.uld have a 
chance those first several days. We then gave other individual children a chance 
to try, as classmates sat or stood nearby and watched. As the days went by and 
some of the children knew the procedures, we would let them show chil'lren coming 
up for the first time. This seemed to work well. Children learn best about how 
to work on computers by working on them, not by lister/ng to teacher-directed 
group instruction. 

When the computer was new to the classroom, we limited childrer* to ^ turn ox 
three minutes each, so that more children could explore this new niatefial. Our 
turn-taking procedures evolved over time. At first we vouJd have the children 
sign up for turns when we brought the computer into the room. We found that many 
children signed up and then left for other activities in the classroom. We were 
having to track them down when it was their turn, sometimes interrupting an activ- 
ity in which they were currently involved. We finally settled on signing children 
up as they came up to sit at the computer. If they chose to leave, we jui*t marked 
them as having left. We encouraged the children to work together, but honored the 
wishes of those children who preferred to work alone. Our general rule was that a 
child could work at the r^omputer until ae or she was finished. If other children 
complained about having to wait, we would direct them to negotiate with the 
current user, by asking him how much longer he would be, or expressing their 
urgent desire for a turn! However, the final decision was with the child. This 
removed the teacher from policing the children about the time of their turn. It 
wfis also more in keeping with the policy regarding use of other materials in the 
classroom. 

After a majority of the children had becoma familiar with several programs, 
we allowed them to choose which program they wanted to work on. Again if there 
was disagreement among a group of children about what program they were going to 
use, we would vote, or agree to use one for awhile and then try another. During 
the current semester as we have introduced more new programs, we prepared a 
picture menu to help them visualize which programs are available to choose from. 
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We kept track of what children used the computer, what program they used and 
how long they stayed at the computer station. The adult put down the time that 
they came up to the computer and the time they left the station. This recorded 
time included watching, working in a group, and working alone. Later we went back 
to these daily records and calculated total time that children worked alone, in a 
group of two, or in a group of three or more. 

Results 

From October to December the averages amount of time the children used the 
computer per day under the three conditions was: 7.0 minutes alone, 7.3 minutes 
in a group of two, and 8.4 minutes in a group of three-plus. To give you a feel 
for the individual differences in total time spent, the range was from 32 minutes 
to 574 minutes. For females the range was 32 minutes to 247 minutes, while for 
the males the range was from 65 minutes to 574 minutes. 

Many investigators propose that there are sex differences in the use of the 
computer. We analyzed our data according to females and males to see if we found 
any differences. Our initial reaction was that, overall, several of our boys were 
by far the biggest users. We also had several groups of boys who routinely worked 
together at the computer. We were not as aware of a regular group of three or 
more girls who worked together. There was one girl who seemed to spend a large 
amount of time at the computer. She had difficulty with some of the programs in 
the beginning, but seemed determined to figure them out, and showed up first at 
the computer on many days. 

First we looked at the females working alone compared to males working 
alone. We found no significant differences. We found a significant difference 
between females in a group of two (mean 50.71 minutes) and males in a group of two 
(mean 81.91 minutes). The difference between females in a group of three-plus and 
males in a group of three-plus was significant. We found a large difference of 
50.14 minutes in mean use (70 minutes for males compared to 19.86 minutes for 
females). 

Next we looked at the three working conditions within the two sexes. For 
females, we found a significant difference between working alone (mean 61.14 
minutes) and in a group of three-plus (mean 19.86 minutes) as well as between 
working in a group of two (mean 50.71 minutes) and in a group of three-plus (mean 
19.86 minutes.) For the males the only significant difference between conditions 
was found for alone (mean 58.91 minutes.) and in a group of two (mean 81.91 
minutes. ). 

What meaning can be draw from these findings? Over time, if encouraged, 
children can certainly v/ork in groups at the the computer. Our data thus far seem 
to suggest that boys are more likely to work in groups than girls, although boys 
overall seemed to use the computer more than girls during this time period. We 
are interested in finding methods that can be used to encourage girls to work 
(especially in groups) at the computer. We will be introducing a computer program 
that involves literacy skills (Talking Text Writer) during this semester. It will 
be interesting to see if this type of program encourages use of the computer by 
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girls more than the problem-solving types of programs that were reported on here. 
Finally, we did not find that working at the computer was an Isolating experi- 
ence. The computer, as introduced in this study, seemed to promote positive 
social interaction in much the same way as other more traditional materials. 



Footnotes 



^Sheingold, K., Kane, J.H. & Edreweit, M.E. (1983). Microcomputer use in schools: 
Developing a research agenda. Harvard Educational Review » 53 . 

^Brady, E.H. & Hill, S. (1984). Young children and micro-computers: Research 
issues and direction. Young Child ren » 39 . 

3lbid. 

*Wood, D.J. , Bruner, J.S., & Ross, G. (1976). The role of tutoring ii. ^roblem 
solving. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry , jL7, 89-100. 

5wood, D.J. (1980). Teaching the young child: Soiae relationships between social 
interaction, language, and thought. In D.R. Olson (Ed.), The Social Founda- 
tions of Language and Thought (pp. 280-296). New York: W.W. Norton. 

^ertsch, J.V. (1979). The regulation of human action and the given-new organiza- 
tion of private speech. In G. Zivin (Ed.), The Development of Self-regulation 
Through Private Speech (pp. 79-88). New York: Wiley. 

^Bransford, J.D. op. cit. 

^See Choosing and Using Software with Young Children by M. Si . Bums. Available 
from School Age Notes, P.O. Box 120674, Nashville, Tennes' 37212. 
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Cowwnlcatlon Strategies with Student Teachers 



Ceorglanna Cornelius 



Introduction 

Individuals with supervisory responsibilities range from executive directors 
In large agencies, to those whose primary responsibility Is to teach young chil- 
dren. Frequently, supervisors are program directors, education coordinators, 
university supervisors, and consultants (Caruso & Fawcett, 1986) • The number and 
variety of professionals In supervisory roles Is enormous. A great deal of 
confusion lies In the nwltlple roles of the supervisor In early childhood. Fre- 
quently, the supervisor Is the lead teacher or director, who Is experiencing 
tremendous stress and operating with little time, resources, or support. For 
example, Caruso and FRWcett (1986) divide the role of head teacher Into nine 
dimensions of responsibility !! The head teacher works with other teachers, 
parents, children, students, volunteers, auxiliary staff, aides, outside consul- 
tants » and education coordinators. One wonders when there will be adequate time 
for any quality supervision . One of the most Important functions of the super- 
visor Is the conference following the observation of a teacher. 

It Is the purpose of the present paper to present and suggest several effec- 
tive strategies that will help Increase the quality of the supervision process. 
Specifically, the strategies Involve the dynamics of communication between super- 
visor and the student teacher (Almy, 1975). Many consider the conference as the 
heart of clinical supervision (Caruso & Fawcett, 1986). it Is the time when the 
supervisor and student teacher come together to jointly address problems or 
concerns. It Is certainly an arena where communication skills shape, direct, and 
determine the quality of professional exchange and growth. Others (Blumberg, 
1974; Cogan, 1973) have described the conference as a guarantee of systematic com- 
munication. Clearly, the success of the conference depends upon the clarity of 
communication. 

Caruso and Fawcett (1986) have described four strategies of conference com- 
munication: 1) nonverbal communication, 2) active listening, 3) silence, and 4) 
asking questions. Whereas Madeline Hunter (1978), In earlier work, has described 
six types of supervisory conferences: 

1. Type A Instructional Conference 

Purpose: to Identify, label, and explain the teacher *s affective 
Instructional behaviors, giving research-based reasons for their 
ef fectlvenesSd 

2. Type B Instructional Conference 

Purpose: to stimulate the development of a repertoire of effective 
teacher responses, so that the teacher Is not limited to those most 
frequently used. 
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3. Type C Instructional Conference 

Purpose: to encourage teachers to identify those parts of a teach- 
ing episode with which they were not satisfied. 

4. Type D Instructional Conference 

Purpose: to identify and label those less effective aspects of 
teaching that were not evident to the teacher, and to develop alter- 
native procedures which have potential for effectiveness. 

5. Type E Instructional Conference 

Purpose: to promote continuing growth of excellent teachers. 

6. Type F Evaluative Conference 

Purpose: To summarize what has occurred in, and a result of, 
instructional conferences. 



Needs for the Study 

Given the importance of communication skills in conference, it seems impor- 
tant to explore questioning strategies in the post-observation conference of the 
student teacher. The student teaching field experience has been established and 
documented by many researchers (Peters, 1986; Katz. 1977; Silin. 1985) as a criti- 
cal developmental stage for training teachers. For many students, it is an 
intensive, stress-related period. Students attempt to apply in professional prac- 
tice what they have learned in the academic setting. For many, this is not an 
easy task. 

The value and necessity of the conference following the observation of the 
student teacher seems quite clear. It is an important time for the student and 
supervisor to evaluate and discuss issues, and effectively plan for potential 
growth. The success of the conference depends heavily upon the clarity of consmun- 
ication between the supervisor and the student teacher. 

Communication between student teacher and the supervisor is a critical ele- 
ment of the learning process in teacher training. Through observation, the 
student teacher absorbs the strategies and procedures of an effective role model. 
But, it is through reflection and discussion between the supervisor and the 
student that specific teaching behaviors are identified, discussed, and assimi- 
lated by the student teacher. 

Purpose of Investigation 

The purpose of the study was to examine the post-observation conferences of 
ten student teachers. Specifically, four questioning strategies were used with 
each student in efforts to analyze conference communication. Several questions 
were of concern. Does the student teacher verbalize more when they are in control 
of the conference? Are specific questions more effective than -jeneral ones in a 
conference? Do questions regarding learner behavior rather than teacher behavior 
elicit long responses? 
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Methodology 



The sample consisted of ten preservice student teachers in early childhood 
education. All students teachers were females, and raaged in age from 18 to 25 
years. All students were student teaching at least 25 hours per week and were 
majoring In Early Childhood Education. Procedurally, for each student the con- 
ference (Cogan, 1973) was tapa-recorded. For each student teacher a total of four 
conferences were taped, and four different communication strategies were util- 
ized. Only one strategy was used during each conference. Conferences were not 
combined. Nine days passed between each conference. One strategy represented a 
focused conference controlled by the supervisor. The second was a focused confer- 
ence controlled by the supervisor. The third strategy Involved organizational 
Issues, and was a student-directed conference. Similarly, the fourth involved the 
student controlling the conference, but with reflective questions. 

All four strategies shared three basic principles of supervision: 

1. Teaching is behavior that can best be Improved through analysis of 
the behavior. 

2. Principles of learning that apply to students also apply to teach- 
ers. 

3. The supervisor's conference should have a purpose. 

The questions and Issues of who is controlling the conferences distinguish among 
the following four strategies. Each strategy was used in the same order with all 
the student teachers. 

I. Strategy One (Broad, questions, supervisor-controlled) 
Questions 

a. What did you learn about teaching? 

b. How did it go? 

c. How was your lesson? 

II. Strategy Two (Focused on affect of student, supervisor-controlled) 
Questions 

a. How do you feel about your learners' behavior? 

b. How do you feel about your teaching strategy? 

c. How do you feel about the questions or materictls you used in the 
lesson? 
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III. 



strategy Three (Organization/goal focused, facilitated by supervi- 
sor, student, controlled) 
Questions 



a. Did your children understand your specific learning objectives? 

b. Do you believe you were organized for the children? 

c. Did you plan effectively for the lesson? 

IV. Strategy Four (Specific, reflective/student teacher-controlled) 
Questions 

a. What did you like about your lesson? How would you change it to 
improve it? 

b. What skill areas were you hoping to develop in your learners? 

c. How did your learners feel about their learning experience? 

Within each of the four strategies used, the supervisor's response focused on 
the behavior of the student teacher, rather than the person. Supervisory state- 
ments were based on observation rather than value judgments or inferences. 

In addition, supervisory feedback was formulated so that a manageable amount 
of information could be assimilated. The purpose of the focus was to serve the 
needs of the student teachar, not the supervisor. The questions were asked at the 
beginning of the conference, following a brief greeting and verbal exchange. 
Clinically, each conference cycle followed the following format: (a) pre- 
observatlon conference (3-5 minutes), (b) observation phase (20-40 minutes) and 
(c) post-observation conference (10 to 40 minutes). 

Taped conferences were analyzed in four areas: 



Results showed that the length of conference time varied across the 4 commun- 
ication approaches. For strategy, one conference time was from 3 to 12 minutes, 
whereas for the reflective, student-controlled conference (strategy 4), conference 
time was 13 to 36 minutes. 

Specific statements about ceaching behavior were longer and more positive for 
the student-controlled conference, in contrast to the supervisor-controlled ones. 
Statements for the reflective student-controlled conference were as high as 36. 
Whereas, for the focused supervisor-controlled conference, teaching statements 
totaled nine. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Length of time of the conference. 

Specific comments regarding teaching behavior. 

Specific statements regarding learner's behavior. 

Specific statements regarding change(s) in teaching behavior. 



Results 
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Specific statements in learner were brief for both strategy one and two. 
Both of these strategies the total number of statements totaled forty-seven. For 
strategy three and four, the total number of statements regarding learners was 
123. 

The results focusing on spe^tific statements regarding changes in teaching 
behavior for strategy one were zero. For strategy two, fourteen statcaments were 
verbalized regarding change in teaching behavior. 



Sumsary 

Ihere are multiple ways for supervisors to improve their performance in a 
post-observation conference. Like the student teacher, supervisors must system- 
atically analyze and question their own behavior. Self-analysis takes time. 
Audiot aping provides an accurate, very revealing record of the postobservation 
conference. 

There are many variables that prepare and build successful conferences. The 
clarity of communication between supervisor and student teacher frequently set the 
stage, and critically influence the growth and success of the conference time. 
Through the conscious use of specific communication skills, the supervisor has the 
opportunity to share and understand the growth of the student teacher. 

The present study focused on four specific questioning strategies. Clearly, 
the results support the belief that active listening and specific, meaningful 
questions evoked more positive communication and longer verbal responses of the 
student teacher. Reflective and student-teacher controlled conferences lasted 
longer, and contained more responses regarding their students and their teaching 
behaviors. Supervisor controlled conferences with general, vague questions 
elicited short responses, and were brief as compared to the other conferences. 

Certainly, structuring the conference, preparation, and climate are important 
ingredients for a successful conference. There are many factors that influence 
and determine the important growth of a student teacher. Clearly, the conference 
of such a professional practicum needs further examination for those in teacher 
training, to help ensure the success of developing teachers. 

1/2747V 
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The Relationship Between the Level oi: 
Morale and Institutional Support 
of Ca^»U8 Child Care Senr^ces 



Beverly Gulley^ Jan Cooper taylor, and Linda J. Corder 



In recent years, the question of adequate and quality child care has become 
increasingly important on campuses across the nation. Various studies and reports 
have documented and established the need for such care (Brandenburg, 1974; 
Creange, 1980; Day, 1984; Holdnak, 1978; Kelman & Staley, 1974-1975; Reifel, 
1980), and hcve also indicated that more and more institutions have come to 
realize that an effective child care program on campus can be extremely beneficial 
to the institution which provides it. 

The concept and existence of campus schools are not new. In 1896, John Dewey 
established a laboratory school at the University of Chicago; in 1916, parents 
opened a cooperative at the same institution. Laboratory schools were developed 
at various colleges and universities during the 1920's, 1930's, and 1940's. In 
the 1950 's and 1960's, the "war on poverty" instigated the establishment of campus 
programs for the "disadvantaged." Podell (1982) observes that by 1971, preschool 
facilities of one kind or another existed on 40 percent of American campuses. 
Most of these were either laboratory schools or child study centers established 
primarily for academic research and training purposes. However, the growth of the 
feminist movement in the 1970s led to the development of child care centers spe- 
cifically concerned with meeting the parental needs of both faculty and students — 
especially women staff and students. Thus a new approach to campus child care 
emerged: child care which simultaneously provided educational experiences to 
children, and a service to their parents (Grossman & Keyes, 1977; Keyes, 1980). 
Unfortunately, declining student activism and increasing unavailability of funds 
in the 1970 's and early 1980's, forced many centers either to close or to reorgan- 
ize themselves into more or less autonomous bodies (Day, 1984). 

It is somewhat ironic, although perhaps not surprising, that administrators 
and institutions traditionally have not been very supportive of the idea of child 
care on campus, except in the case of laboratory or research facilities directly 
related to academic programs. In fact, even laboratory nursery schools have not 
always been adequately supported: as far back as 1955, Moustakes and Berson found 
several programs struggling to stay alive because of the lack of administrative 
support. In their important survey of 1973, Greenblatt and Eberhard indicated 
that the chances of support for expansion of campus child care were not great. 
Their research also revealed that while institutions were likely to support labo- 
ratory and nursery schools, they were less likely to aid pre-kindergarten or day 
care programs. Thus three out of four programs of this kind had to search for 
noninstitutional sources of funding. Furthermore, they found that four out of ten 
programs received assistance in kind rather than in cash from their sponsoring 
institutions: That is, in the form of space, utilities, maintenance, food 
services, student workers, and so on. Similar findings, along with observations 
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on curtailment of government funding, were reported by Dotson (1976), Gilinsky 
(1983), Holdnak (1978), Klein, Ballantine and Sattem (1980), Podell (1982). and 
Tincher (1974). 

What, in actuality, are the benefits of establishing good campus child care 
programs? Kraft (1984) quotes a day care director who observes that campus pro- 
grams exist not primarily for the sake of children, but because institutions are 
interested in retaining faculty, attracting graduate students, and enhancing their 
own image. Creange (1980) states that child care facilities could help colleges 
and universities by: recruiting mature students, and so combating declining en- 
rollments; retaining students with young children; providing laboratory settings 
for research; cutting down on student lateness and absenteeism; showing a commit- 
ment to women and minorities.; reducing faculty schedwxing problems; attracting 
competent faculty and staff; and improving community-institution relationships. 
Adelstein, Sedlacek and Martinez (1983) remark that because the number of tradi- 
tional students (aged 18-24) has declined, institutions are gearing their services 
to a new type of student. Two-thirds of this new group are women. The Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies on Higher Education (1980) found that between 1975 and 
1978 the percentage of women aged 24 to 34 who enrolled at schools rose 187 per- 
cent! And as Lenz and Shaevitz (1977) state, mothers of young children can 
neither attend classes regularly, nor concentrate on their studies, if the^' have 
inadequate child care. '' 

Except for a few major surveys like those of Greenblatt and Eberhard (1973) 
and Creange (1980), the majority of studies mentioned above are restricted because 
they deal with the c?mpus child care issue within certain states, areas, or even 
on a few campuses. The present study, on the other hand, attempts to examine a 
broader picture. Believing that time begets change, the researchers accept the 
argument of Day (1984) that problems or.ce ignored by administrators have to be 
reconsidered and solved when the need to do so becomes urgent. It is expected, at 
least in theory, that a reassessment of priorities will have taken place regarding 
the amount of assistance and support— both material and affective—which adminis- 
trators can realistically provide the centers whose benefits have been so firmly 
established by now. This study, then, seeks to document the perceived level of 
morale of the affected groups, and the perceived level of support from various 
institutional constituencies. 



Hethod 



A survey questionnaire was developed by the reoearchers to identify institu- 
tional support levels. Two attitude questions were included. Input and valida- 
tion were provided by additional experts in the field. 

A current list of campus child care centers across the country was obtained 
from the National Coalition for Campus Child Care. The list was coded, and 653 
questionnaires with explanatory cover letters were mailed. Response to the first 
mailing was 74.9 percent, and to the second 25.1 percent. Out of the returned 
questionnaires, 342 were considered usable. The rest were rejected because a) 
they were incomplete and thus not valid; b) the centers involved were no longer 
affiliated with institutions; or c) some centers had never been affiliated, 
although they serviced nearby institutions. 
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The usable information was coded for computer analysis, and frequencies and 
cross -tabulations were obtained* 

Results 

Level of Morale of Affected Groups 

One of the two attitude questions sought information on the morale of those 
involved with campus child care facilities. Results reveal that in general the 
respondents felt that the morale of staff, student workers, faculty associated 
with the academic unit, and parents was relatively high. The highest percentage 
was that cf center staff (79 percent), and the lowest that of student workers 
(55.3 percent). 

Perceiyed Level of Support from Institution^ Constituencies 

On the whole, the respondents indicated some degree of moral support from 
various institutional agencies. However, fewer than 50 percent in aU cases 
reported strong support from any one constituency — the academic unit, the Dean of 
the College or School, the President or Chancellor, student affairs, personnel 
services, and similar organizations. 

Morale and Support 

The implication that the amount and level of support for child care centers 
was not inhibiting to the morale of the groups affected was reinforced, sometimes 
to a startling degree, by a series of cross-tabulations. These were made to 
address the relationship of morale, and the perceived level of affective support, 
to affiliation, type of institution, sources of financial aid, budget, and in-kind 
support. 

Respondents 

Over 50 percent of the directors and teachers who answered felt that the 
morale of staff, students in training, and faculty was high. 

Affiliation 

Whether the centers were directly affiliated with academic programs or with 
other organizations, they generally agreed that the morale of all these affected 
was high. They also felt that on the whole they received support from various 
institutional constituencies. However, both morale and the perceived level of 
support was generally higher in regard to centers affiliated with academic pro- 
grams. 

Type 

Regardless of type, most of the centers reported high morale. While Dean and 
unit support was generally recorded as strong. Presidential, student affairs, and 
personnel services support was milder. Community and technical colleges indicated 
the highest levels of constituency support in most cases. 
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Support f roa Various Agencies 

The centers were divided according to the percentage of financial support 
they received from various groups: those who got no support, those who received 
between 1-50 percent, and those who received 51-100 percent. It was seen that 
regardless of the group, the morale of those affected was high. As can be expect- 
ed, the morale of those who got 51-100 percent through state aid or parent fees 
was high, but even those who got none indicated high morale. The case was similar 
with regard to other sources such as Title XX, work study programs, and child care 
food programs. 

The data revealed somewhat less enthusiasm where constituency support was 
concerned. For example, 40.7 percent of those who got little from tuition fees 
felt only mildly supported by the President or Chancellor. Presidential support 
was also perceived as low by those who received no Title XX funds. All groups 
with such funds felt personnel support was low, as did 44.6 percent of those whose 
main source of income was parent fees. It was interesting to note, however, that 
48.1 percent of those who received nothing from student affairs or similar organi- 
zations, nonetheless felt strongly supported by them. 

Budget 

Regardless of the budget involved, all groups agreed that staff and student 
morale was high. 

InHcind support 

Whether this kind of support pertained to personnel, such as graduate 
students and other workers, or utilities, commodities, and so on, the tendency was 
to agree that morale was high. Even when centers received little or nothing in 
the form of in-kind support, their answers were positive. 

Discussion 

Several interesting items of information emerged from this study. Some 
pertain to the centers' perception of their purpose and functions. Responses to 
the purpose question confirmed, on a national scale, the trend toward service- 
orientation observed by Grossman and Keyes (1977) and Keyes (1980) in New York, 
and Holdnak (1978) in Florida. A slightly higher number (63.2 percent) leaned 
toward service provision rather than toward developmental programs (58.5 percent) 
when stating their primary purpose. Student training and creating a model center, 
on the other hand, proved less important. 

The reason for the above factor could stem from a perception of the needs of 
women, and students for whom child care is a prerequisite to attending educational 
institutions. Moreover, dwindling budgets and lack of funding sources could 
inhibit the expansion and development needed to provide sound developmental, 
training, and model programs. Conversely, service-oriented programs might gener- 
ate funds from a variety of sources. 
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It was expected at the onset of the study that, in the light of research con- 
firming the need for and benefits of campus child care programs, a show of finan- 
cial and affective support from sponsoring institutions would be visibly evident* 
This was not always the case. Regular budgets seemed tightly controlled, and did 
not cover the entire staff and personnel of a majority of the centers • In-kind 
assistance was more forthcoming although, once again, this form of support was not 
as high as expected* Dotson (1976) pointed out that institutions already possess 
the means for providing in-kind aid, and these means should be exploited as fully 
as possible* Why this is not being done could be the subject for another study* 

In fact, funding for the facilities was obtained from a variety of sources* 
The gleanings from any one source, however, were not significantly high, except in 
the case of tuition fees* Greenblatt and Everhard (1973) had found that while 82 
percent of pre-kindergarten programs on campus charged fees, this was the major 
source of income for 51 percent of those not largely supported by their education- 
al institutions* The present study found that fees were the largest income source 
for 70 percent of the centers* The figures thus reveal a growing tendency to 
depend more on user support than was previously the case* The dependence on fees 
could be one cause of the increasing importance of service-oriented programs* It 
is likely, then, that these trends will continue, although the centers and their 
sponsoring institutions will have to keep in mind the paying capacity of the 
users — especially students* 

One of the most striking, indeed surprising, findings of the study was the 
high level of morale of those involved in the programs* In spite of the fact that 
none of the sources of support, apart from fees, proved significantly large, and 
in spite of the, at times, lukewarm affective support given by various institu- 
tional constituencies, morale remains unaffected* While this is encouraging, one 
wonders why and how this is the case* A tentative, and not necessarily correct, 
observation might be offered* 73 percent of the respondents to the questionnaires 
were center directors, whose unenviable task often is to keep their own morale , 
and that of their colleagues and o there — high, even when faced with budget con- 
straints, shortage of staff and personnel, and other related problems* Thus, to 
perceive and report low morale would be a negative step for most directors* 

While most centers reported some support from institutional constituencies, 
less than 50 percent felt strong support from any particular group* The least 
support seems to come from the Presidential office and Personnel Services* It is 
suggested that this is probably so because both constituencies are the farthest 
removed from the centers, in terms of direct involvement of one kind or another* 
Conversely, student organizations were thought to provide firmer moral support, 
even in the absence of financial aid, possibly becaus"^ of the strong ties between 
campus child care and students* Students, after all, probably need to use these 
programs more than, or at least as much as, any other single group on campus* 

In summary, this study has described the characteristics and purposes of 
campus child care programs, and has scrutinized the effect of support and funding 
on the perceived level of morale of program participants* There is evidence that 
in times of curtailed spending, campus centers have sought means such as user fees 
to help keep their programs running* There is also evidence that tight budgets 
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and lukewarm constituency support have not daaaged the perceived level of morale 
at most centers. However, it is felt that more research is needed to establish 
the reasons for this high morale. Information elicited by such research might 
prove useful in heightening the self-awareness of programs and their sponsoring 
institutions, and might demonstrate positive applications in other capacities and 
with other institutional services, finally, administrators must consider whether 
such positive iititudes, while extremely encouraging, can continue to be maintain- 
ed at a time when even more drastic cuts may be impending. 
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The Coalition had its beginnings in 1970. The activist climate and social 
context of the late sixties and early seventies provided an ideal incubation 
period for the origin and development of a national organization devoted to the 
needs of campus child care. As a student at the University of California at 
Riverside, and chairperson of a parent cooperative child care center on campus, 
one bright, articulate young woman, Rae Burrell, had a vision. She recognized the 
need for institutions of higher education to provide quality child care. Her 
vision prompted the founding of the Robert F. Kennedy Council on Campus Child 
Care, a non-profit organization. This Council had as its major goal the promotion 
of quality comprehensive child care at institutions of higher education, so that 
it would be available for all students who sought it, and for all children who 
needed it. 

We give credit to Mary Pine for helping us to recall our origins. Readers 
who would like a more in-depth understanding of our beginnings are encouraged to 
read her article which is listed in the Appendix of this volume. 

While our name has changed several times-our mission has remained essentially 
the same, but we have grown in our ways of achieving its goals. In 1981, when 
Mary Pine gave her keynote address in Alburqurque, we voted to become a membership 
organization, and proceeded to develop an interim board and a new name. Articles 
of Incorporation were submitted in 1982, with formal by-laws and a governing 
Board. We officially became the National Coalition for Campus Child Care Inc., 
with a home office at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Day Care Center! 
Since that time we have continued te have a yearly conference, a half-day session 
and participation in what is now known as the- One to One dialogue at NAEYC. We 
have begun to distribute a more comprehensive newsletter three times a year, and, 
with this bound volume, our first conference collection. 

Our membership has increased more than 40 percent in the last few years and 
includes infant-toddler programs, nursery schools, full-day programs, flexible- 
scheduled centers, parent programs, combination of programs on the same campus, 
faculty, administrators, teachers, parents, and students. Our centers are respon- 
sible for the care of more than 25,000 children. Our members represent almost 
every state and Canada, and our Board represents almost all of the Federal 
regions. Although this volume is not exhaustive, the articles we included do 
speak to the varied issues faced by our colleagues, who seek to develop profes- 
sional child care and early education on college campuses. 
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APPENDIX 



The final section of the collection, the appendix, represents efforts on our part 
to share arguments which have been clearly stated In support of campus child 
care. These arguments have been effective In developing support for campus child 
care, and will continue to be used as we advocate for children and families. We 
have also Included the current edition of a bibliography which Is continually 
being updated by the Coalition. Interested Individuals may obtain revised edi- 
tions by contacting our headquarters, whose address can be found on the cover. 
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Testlaony in Support of HR 2111 
for the Subeondttee on Postsecondary Education 
ComalKcee on Education and Labor U.S. House of Bepresentatives 



Harriet A. Alger 



Mr. Chairman* members of the Committee, I am Harriet Alger, Dean of Early 
Childhood Education at the State University of New York, College at Cobleskill. I 
am testifying as a member of the Executive Board and a former Chairperson of the 
National Coalition for Campus Child Care, «in organization founded in 1976 to help 
establish and maintain quality child care services as an integral part of higher 
education systems. 

My personal and professional involvement with campus related child care ser- 
vices dates from 1966, first as a single student-parent of three small children, 
and later as a child care center director, a college faculty member, a college 
administrator, and a consultant. These experiences have taken place on the cam- 
puses of two-year and four-year colleges and universities, private and public, in 
urban and rural communities. Despite the diversity of the settings, the provision 
of child care for student-parents has been a common concern. 

Members of the Coalition believe that campus child care programs should be 
available to facilitate the education of student-parents. They also believe that 
such programs must be safe, healthy, and developmentally-sound educational 
programs for children. We appreciate the opportunity to testify about the 
importance of providing direct child support to studento through the Higher 
Education Act. 

The number of adults in college has steadily increased since the early 70*8. 
Most of the adults who require care for children while they go to school are 
women, and a large percentage of these women are single parents. Helen Dlank of 
the Children's Defense Fund has given you statistics that illustrate the scope of 
this population. 

College program provide the aost effective job training 

I have worked with comprehensive early childhood programs which encouraged 
and assisted parents, mainly mothers, in obtaining more schooling or job train- 
ing. The most effective routes to productive employment for these parents, in my 
experience, have been college degree programs. Robert A. Corrigan, Chancellor of 
the University of Massachusetts at Boston has said: "As individuals confront the 
increasing complexities of American society in the eighties, higher education be- 
comes more important than it has been at any other time in our history. It is no 
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longer 'nice to have»' a privilege for the privileged, or 'the thing to do' after 
high school* It Is a necessity If one Is determined to be a productive member In 
many segments of our work force." (Focus on Learning, 1984). I understand that 
black enrollment In college is declining, a tragic situation since the Income 
level of blacks as a group Is considerably lower than that of whites and unemploy- 
ment among blacks Is appallingly high* 

Some Job training programs have prepared people for unskilled employment that 
provided only poverty-level Incomes, continuing and compounding problems for mot- 
hers and their children. Some training has proven to be a dead end with no em- 
ployment available when finished, a serious blow to motivation. In contrast, the 
women who were able to attend college programs were much more successful In rais- 
ing the standard of living for their families, and In building a positive attitude 
about themselves and their potential. 

Some women enrolled In college because they did not have the education needed 
to find and keep employment. Many have been widowed, separated, or divorced. 
Some worked to enable their husbands to get college degrees and then enrolled In 
college themselves. Other women are In school because of the recognition In our 
society today: 

- that they may some day be widowed or divorced 

- that women have a right to career choices 

- that It Is often necessary to have two Incomes In today's 

economy In order to afford the basic needs of a family: 
housing, food, clothing, medical care, and education 

In each of these situations, the women Involved are able to contribute more to 
society as a result of their education. This Is particularly true of single women 
who are heads of households, because of the high Incidence of poverty among this 
group. Statistics show that women still earn considerably less than men. Access 
to education at the college level can make a difference. Women seeking to enroll 
in college have continually told us that a major problem for them was finding 
available, affordable, quality child care. 

The fundaaental problea in providing good child cere Is the lack of a sufficient » 
reliable funding base. 

Most parents, and certainly most student-parents, cannot afford the full cost 
of good care. All of us begin paying for our children's public school education 
before we have children, and continue to support It after our children are out of 
school. We also halp to support education whether we have children or not, 
because an educated C'Li.lzenry Is Important to our society. We need to recognize 
that the first five ye^rs of children's lives are as Important as the school 
years. If not more so, and that society cannot make a better Investment in the 
future than to Insure that all yo'a^ng children have the care they need to develop 
socially, emotionally, physically, and Intellectually. 
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Longevity studies have shown that children who attend good preschool programs 
are less likely to require expensive remedial services later in public school, are 
less apt to drop out of school, and are less often involved in vandalism or juve- 
nile crime. Cost to society for these children has been one-seventh of the costs 
that result from poor preschool experiences. Good child care is sure to be cost 
effective, and poor child care expensive, over the total life span of the children 
involved. 

Cuts in Title XX funds for child care have seriously and adversely affected 
parents' ability to get child care subsidies, and have jeopardized the support for 
sliding fee scales in good child care programs. 

Cuts in work study programs have made it more difficult for students to earn 
income to support their education. These cuts have also meant that fewer work 
study students were available to work in child care centers, making it more diffi- 
cult for centers to provide a low adult-child ratio. The number of children cared 
for by each adult, and the number of children in each group in a center, are 
important factors in the quality of care. 

Another basic problea ±n the provision of good child care is the lack of general 
understanding of what the nee-!8 of young children are, idiy it is ii^ortant to Bee^ 
those needs in the early forwtiye years of life, and how those needs are best 
■et. 

There is a myth that anyone can take care of very young children in child 
care settings, because anyone can be a parent. This makes no more sense than say- 
ing that anyone who cooks is sure to be a good cook and capable of running a rest- 
aurant. 

Taking care of young children is challenging, as any parent can testify. 
Taking care of young children in groups requires training and skill. If parents 
neglect children, they generally only affect their own. If child car staff are 
neglectful or incapable, they may affect the welfare and the future of hundreds of 
children. 

Most child neglect, whether it takes place in children's own homes, in family 
day care homes, or in day care centers, occurs because the adults in charge d'^ 
know: 

- what children's developmental needs are 

- how to guide and support normal development so that problems can be 
prevented 

- how to identify and alleviate problems that do develop, without 
becoming angry and frustrated 

Trained caregivers do not have to use harsh, punitive methods to "handle" child- 
ren. 
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Lack of appropriate experiences in the first five years of life can lead to 
serious emotional and intellectual handicaps. Whether cared for by parents, rela- 
tives, babysitters, family day care providers, or teachers in centers, children's 
needs are the same: 

a safe and healthy environment 

affection and warm, stable relationships 

good nutrition 

- responsive adults to talk to and listen to, so that communication 
skills develop 

- varied and stimulating materials and experiences to promote under- 
standing of the world around them. 

If we mnt the adults who care for children to enjoy them and to nurture child- 
ren's growth, we wast aake sure that they are not continually overtired, overbur- 
dened, underpaid, and stressed 

Low salaries and lack of fringe benefits in the child care field make it dif- 
ficult to hire and to keep well-trained staff. Inadequate funding often makes it 
impossible to hire enough staff. I have attached to this testimony a statement 
about the harsh realities of jobs in the child care field made by the Ohio Associ- 
ation for the Education of Young Children in 1982. Since most staff employed in 
child care centers are women, this is another example of the inequity of pay and 
benefits in fields that are considered ''women's work." 

Tlie turnover rate of caregivers both in family day care homes and in centers 
is high because of long working hours, poor working conditions, limited support 
systems, and low pay. This turnover results in lack of a secure and stable en- 
vironment for children who need to be with familiar, caring adults. 

Funders of child care programs have sometimes said that we cannot afford 
"quality" child care and will have to settle for custodial care. It is important 
to know that quality care is like quality nutrition, anything less has the poten- 
tial for serious harm to children. We now have a solid research basis for stating 
in the strongest terms that custodial care (routine physical care only) is not 
only insufficient, it is damaging. 

The bill under consideration, H.R. 2111, can. If passed, make a significant con- 
tribution to the solution of some of the problems associated with trying to pro- 
vide good care for the children of college students. 

It is important that subsidies provided for child care services be suffi- 
cient to meet the costs of quality care. No matter how good the cause for adults, 
children have rights and must be protected. Any care given must be developmental- 
ly sound. 
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Adequate subsidies will also support good child care programs on or near col- 
lege campuses and help to establish better salaries, fringe benefits and working 
conditions for the staff of those centers. All of these improvements will direct- 
ly affect the quality of the care given to children. 

A work-experience program which allows centers to hire students as part-time 
caregivers has two main benefits: it will provide both practical experience and 
income for students, and will help centers keep a low adult-child ratio, giving 
children more individual attention and easing the burden on regular paid staff. 

The provision of good care for children is a Easily issue, a children's issue, a 
«OBen*s issue and should be a national priority,- I urge you to support this bill. 
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Testimony Before 
the Senate Ck)Balttee on Labor and Htman Keaources 
Subcoralttee on Education ^ Arts and Humanities 

Concerning Child Care Aaendaents to 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 



Harriet A. Alger 



Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am Harriet Alger, Dean of Early 
Childhood Education at the State University of New York, College at Cobleskill. I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify about the importance of providing direct 
child support to students through the Higher Education Act. 

My personal and professional involvement with campus related child care 
services dates from 1966, first as a single student-parent of three small children 
and later as a child care center director, a college faculty member, and a college 
administrator. These experiences have taken place on the campuses of two-year and 
four-year colleges and universities, private and public, in urban and rural com- 
munities, principally in Ohio and in New York. As a member of the Executive Board 
and a former Chairperson of the National Coalition for Campus Child Care, I have 
also served as a consultant for campuB child crre centers across the country. 
Despite the diversity of the settings, the provision of child care for student- 
parents has been a common concern on every one of these campuses. 

S. 809 addresses two important child care issues: 

- lack of adequate child care support for parents enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning 

- lack of adequate support for child care centers that are trying to 
provide good care for the children of student-parents 

When I was at Cuyahoga Community Collej/e in Cleveland in the early seventies, 
child care was an Important issue in the struggle for equal access to higher 
education for poverty and minority populations in that community. 

Several years later, in Oberlin, Ohio, I was director of an early childhood 
center that received funding to subsidize care for the children of students and 
other low-income families, from Oberlin College, United Way, Title XX, the local 
government, businesses and Industries. As the budgets of all these sources were 
strained, it was a constant struggle to maintain this support or to find new 
sources. I have been doing workshops on multisource funding ever since. One of 
the most serious problems was the inability to pay the teachers enough. Despite 
their dedication and their skill, they often had to take jobs in order to support 
their families. 
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I am now on the campus of an agricultural and technical college located in 
beautiful, rural Schoharie County of New York. Despite its beauty, this county 
has one of the most depressed economies in the state. The number of poverty 
families is lower than that in the cities, but the percentage of those in poverty 
is high, and the needs of individuals and families in the poverty sector are 
serious. Those who are unemployed need training and the opportunity for self- 
sufficiency. Our residential junior college campus has seen enrollment of mature 
students rise from 50 to 700 since 1981. The Early Childhood Division has ex- 
panded its child development nursery school program and added a full-day child 
care center. Once again I am struggling to find the funding to support a sliding 
fee-scale for families who cannot afford full cost, and to pay staff enough to 
guarantee that we will be able to hire and to keep capable, well-trained people. 

The number of adults in college has steadily increased since the early 
seventies. Most of the adults who require care for children while they go to 
school are women, and a large percentage of these women are single parents. The 
Children s Defense Fund reports that there was an 83 percent increase in the num- 
ber of women enrolled in college between 1970 and 1982, a 249 percent increase in 
women students age 25 to 29, and a 314 percent increase in women students age 30 
to 34. Some women have enrolled in college because they did not have the educa- 
tion needed to find and keep employment. Many have been widowed, separated, or 
divorced. Some worked to enable their husbands to get college degrees and then 
enrolled ia college themselves. Other women are in school because of the recogni- 
tion uhat: ^ 

- they may jjome day be V idowed or divorced 

- women have a right to career choices 

- it is often necessary to have two incomes in today's economy in order 
to afford the basic needs of a family: housing, food, clothing, 
medical care and education 

In each of these situations, the women involved are able co contribute mo^e 
to society as a result of their education. This is particularly true of single 
women who are heads of households, because of the high incidence of poverty among 
this group. Statistics show that women still earn considerably less than men. 
Access to education at the college .level ^>an make a difference. Women seeking to 
enroll in college have continually told us that a major problem for them was find- 
ing available, affordable quality child care. 

College prograas provide the moBt effective jab training. 

I have worked with comprehensive ear-.y childhood programs -'-'ch encouraged 
and assisted parents in obtaining more scho.-^ling or job raining. ..-.e most effec- 
tive routes to productive employment for these parents, in my experience, have 
been college degree programs. Robert A. Corrigan, Chancellor of the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston has said: "As individuals confront the increasing com- 
plexities of American society in the eighties, higher education becomes more 
important than It has been at any other time in our history. It is no longer 
nice to have,' 'a privilege for the privileged,' or 'the thing to do' after high 
school, it is a necessity if one is determined to be a productive member in many 
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segments of our work force." (Focus On Learning, 1984). I understand that minor- 
ity enrollment in college is declining, a tragic situation, since the income level 
of minority groups is considerably lower than that of the general population and 
unemployment among these groups is appallingly high. 

Some job training programs have prepared people for unskilled employment that 
provided only poverty level incomes, continuing and compounding problems for 
mothers and their children. Some training has proven to be a dead end with no 
employment available when finished, a serious blow to motivation. In contrast, 
the parents who were able to attend college programs were much more .successful in 
raising the standard of living for their families and in building a positive atti- 
tude about themselves and their potential. 

The fundaaental problea in providing good child care la the lack of a sufficient » 
reliable funding base* 

Most parents, and certainly most student-parents, cannot afford the full cost 
of good care. All of us begin paying for our children's public school education 
before we have children, and continue to support education whether we have 
children or not, because an educated citizenry is important to our society. We 
need to recognize that the first five years of children's lives are as important 
as the school years, if not more so, and that society cannot make a better invest- 
ment in the future than to insure that all young children have the care they need 
to develop socially, emotionally, physically and intellectually. 

Longevity studies have shown that children who attended good preschool 
programs such as Head Start were less likely to require expensive remedial ser- 
vices later in public school, less apt to drop out of school, less often involved 
in vandalism or juvenile crime, more likely to go n to vocational or academic 
training after high school, more likely to be employed as adults with better pay- 
ing jobs, less apt to be receiving public assistance. Cost to society for these 
children has been one-seventh of the costs that result from poor preschool experi- 
ences. 

Young children in child care from low income families have the same needs as 
those in Head Start programs. It is ironic that children who have been enrolled 
in good developmental Head Start programs often receive substandard care, with all 
of the hazards that implies, when their mothers seek self-sufficiency and become 
wage earners. 

Policy-makers support Head Start, recognizing the impact it has on the lives 
of children and their families. It is time that policy-makers support good child 
care for the same reasons. Good child care is sure to be cost effective, and poor 
child care expensive, over the total life span of the children involved. 

Cuts in Title XX funds for child care have seriously and adversely affected 
parents* ability to get child care subsidies, and have jeopardized the support for 
sliding fee-scales in good child care programs. 
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Cuts in work-study programs have made it more difficult for students to earn 
income to support their education. These cuts have also meant that fewer work 
study students were available to work in child care centers, making it more diffi- 
cult for centers to provide a low adult-child ratio. The number of children cared 
for by each adult, and the number of children in each group in a center, are 
important factors in the quality of care. 

Another bole proble. in the pr«»vl8lon of good child care Is the lace of general 
understanding of what the needs of young children are, why it Is lm»ortant to aeet 
those needs In the early fozaatlve years of life, and how those needs are best 
■et* 

There is a myth that anyone can take care of very young children in child 
care settings, because anyone can be a parent. This makes no more sense than say- 
ing that anyone who cooks is sure to be a good cook and capable of running a 

Talking ca»^e of young children is challenging, as any parent lan testify. 
Taking care of young children in groups requires training and skill, if parents 
neglect children, they generally only affect their own. If child care staff are 
neglectful or incapable, they may affect the welfare and the future of hundreds of 
children* 

Most child rieglect whether it takes place in children's own homes, in family 
day care homes, or in day care centers, occurs because the adults in charge do not 
know: * 

- what children's developmental needs are 

- how to guide and support normal development so that problems can be 
prevented 

- how to identify and alleviate problems that do develop, without be- 
coming angry and frustrated 

Lack of appropriate experiences in the first five years of life can lead to 
serious emotional and intellectual handicaps. Whether cared for by parents rela- 
tives, babysitters, family day care providers or teachers in centers, children's 
needs are the same: 

- a safe and healthy environment 

- affection and warm stable relationships 

- good nutrition 

- responsive adults to talk to and listen to, so that communication 
skills develop 

- varied and stimulating materials and experiences to promote under 
standing of the world around them. 

« i!'i"J^'^u.ff ''^^^^ programs have sometimes said that we cannot afford 

quality child care and will have to settle for custodial care. It is important 
to know that quality care is like quality nutrition, anything less has the poten- 
tial for serious harm to childrcsu We now have solid research basis for stating 
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in the strongest terms that custodial care (routine physical care only), whether 
given in children's own homes or in child care settings, is not only insuffi- 
cient, it is damaging* 

High turnover rate of staff of day care centers and of faally daycare hoKe provi- 
ders is another wijor problea* 

If we want the adults who care for children to enjoy them and to nurture 
children's growth, we must make sure that they are not continually overtired, 
overburdened, underpaid, and stressed. I have attached to this testimony a state- 
ment made by the Ohio Association for the Education of Young Children in 1982 
about the harsh realities of jobs in the child care field. The turnover rate of 
caregivers both in family day care homes and in centers is high because of long 
working hours, poor working conditions, limited support systems, and low pay. 
This turnover results in lack of a secure and stable environment for children, who 
need to be with familiar, caring adults. Since most staff employed in child care 
centers are women, this is another example of the inequity of pay and benefits in 
fields that are considered "women's work." 

Most child care centers also need better facilities. 

Space on or close to campuses is at a premium. Much available space is 
unsuitable. There is a need for well-designed, new, or renovated centers that 
meet all licensing requirements and the requirements of good development care for 
children. Funds for construction or renovation have been insufficient or unavail- 
able to meet this need. 

The bill under consideration, S. 8C9, can, if passed, sake a significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of soae of the problems associated with trying to provide 
good care for the children ox college students. 

It is important that subsidies provided for child care services be sufficient 
to meet the costs of quality care. No matter how good the cause for adults, 
children have rights and must be protected. Any care given must be develop- 
mentally sound. 

Adequate subsidies will also support good child care progratps on or near 
college campuses, and help to establish better salaries, fringe benefits > and 
working conditions for the staff of those centers. All of these improvements will 
directly affect the quality of the care given to children. 

A work experience program which allows centers to hire students as part-time 
caregivers has two main benefits: It will provide both practical experience and 
income for students, and will help centers keep a low adult-child ratio, giving 
children more individual attention and easing the burden on regular paid staff. 

Construction, reconstruction, and renovation funds will make it possible to 
improve or to replace child care facilities that have had serious problems in 
providing safe, healthy, learning environments for children. 
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The prox^alon of good care for children la a featly issue, a children's Issue, a 
«oaen*s Issue, and should be a national priority. 

m s/aosf* '""^^"^ a«end«nta to the Higher Eduction Act as propoaed 



Ohio Association for the 
Education of Young Children 



State^nt to National Aaaodatlon for the Education of Young Children Conference, 

Won»en'8 clinb to equality has been made with an inordinate amount of economic 
sacrifice, by those who have cared for their children while they have pursued jobs 
ar.u careers. Indeed, because child caregivers receive such appallingly low 
salaries and neither retirement nor health benefits, they are, in effect subsi- 
other women's work. We of the Ohio Association for Lne Education of Young 
Children feel it is time for working women, and organizations that support them, 
to recognize the value to society of the work of raising the next generation of 
Americans, by working for more equitable salaries for child caregivers. 

The amazing social changes currently taking place, of which the 
crnt is a vital part, affect young children in important ways. Almost ~50 percent 
of women with children under six are now in the workforce, thus increasing dramat- 
ically the demand for child care. We early childhood p.ofessiunals affirm the 
National Day Care Study's report that "caregivers with education and training 
relevant to young children deliver better care." We also know that our ability to 
attract and keep trained, skilled caregivers depends on our ability to provide 
adequate salaries and benefits. Fi-uv^uc 

Therefore, we urge NAEYC and its affiliate grcups to join together with every 
variety of women's organization, from the most national and political — the 
Leagu'i of Women Voters and NOW - to the most local - religious groups and ^oror- 
A ^n^^^^'^l ^""^ resource organizations like Women Working to local unions, YM 
and YWCAs, Junior Leagues, and professional organizations. Only with such strong 
coalitions, can we drew attention to the needs of young children and the people 
who care for them while their mothers work. 

""^st task will be to inform working women about the harsh realities of 
jobs in the child care field. Most working women are unaware of child caregivers' 
shockingly low wages and low status, which cause dissatisfaction and attrition 
The average child caregiver receives let- fhon the minimum wage, works an exhaus- 
ting eight to ten hours a day, has no sr s or paid vacations, and no job 
security or health or retirement benefits, v^ieat.; child care needs and deserves 
more economic and social support to carry out its important task. 
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Thus, we ask women's groups to join with us in our efforts to secure these 
economic and social resources, to lobby with us for increased child care funds in 
federal and state budgets, for tax policies that induce businesses to support 
child care, for income tax credits to families who need child care, and for making 
child care an employee benefit* 

We also urge NAEYC and affiliate groups to work with women's organizations to 
establish the legal precedent that child caregivers should receive equal pay for 
work they do that is comparable v^ith that of public school personnel. 
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Te8ti«>ny Concerning AddlQg Child Care Support to the Higher Bdac«tion Act 
Presenter* before the Senate Labor and Viuamn lesoarces Conlttee 
Subcoudttee on Bducation^ Arts» and Huaanitles 



Kerry Schid.dt HcGinnis 



Thank you. Chairman Robert Stafford, for this opportunity to speak in support 
of Senate Bill #809, My name is Kerry Schmidt McGinnis, I am 26 years old and a 
1985 Spring graduate of Ohio State University with a B,A, in Humanities, As 
directed by the commencement speaker during graduation exercises, I dutifully 
thought of all the people who enabled me to receive my diploma; my husband, 
family, my son, professors, etc. But it has occurred to me that it is you I 
should thank, because the federal government, the American tax payers, paid for 
over half of my education. Without Pell grants, federally-guaranteed student 
loans, and Particularly the Title XX Child Care Assistance, neither my husband nor 
I would have graduated from Ohio State University. 

There was no tradition of "higher education" in my family. When I arrived in 
1977 at O.S.U. as a freshman, I was in alien territory. Ky parents are Civil 
Service Federal employees at the Defense Construction Supply Center in Columbus. 
They are high school graduates who didn't have to make choices about college. For 
my father the Korean War beckoned, and my mother had to support her mother. My 
father "lucked out", as he says, by getting into computers during that era and 
riding the crest to the presenc. 

Both of my parents worked, and I guess we were "middle class". We never made 
the big move to the suburbs and my upbringing in a housing project convinced me 
that I wanted something else. That something else included escape into college. 

I was made painfully aware of the alternatives to "college prep" curriculum 
in an inner city junior and senior high school. All students were told to select 
a vocational field that appealed to us. When I reminded the guidance counselor I 
was going to college, she smiled and said, "Just pick one". Less than 3 percent 
of my high school class went to college. The alternatives were military service, 
blue collar jobs, or a series of dead-end minimum-wage jobs flipping burgers. I 
knew I wanted to learn! 

When I entered OSU in 1977 I was foolishly confident. I entered at the head 
of my class from a high school that was known more for sports and racial unrest 
than for members of the National Honor Society. For the first tine in my life, I 
had to try to get C+'s. 

My college career from 1977 - 1980 was spotted. In order to pay my "half" of 
my college expenses, I worked 40 hours a week, flipping burgers. My grades 
faltered and plummeted. I was academically dismissed in 1980. That was it, I was 
sure. My academic career was ended. 
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I met my husband, married him, and had a child. My husband was a student, 
and further along in his program of study than I. (By that time, I was sure I 
wanted to go back, but I didn't know what field I wished to specialize in.) By 
some fluke, I passed the Ohio State University day care center for student, staff, 
and faculty, and put my son Bowen's name on the waiting list. I waited and 
waited. I waited a year before there was an opening for him. Luckily, the Title 
XX funds were also available. During that year of waiting, I had periodically 
chocked the status of the application, sure that they had lost it. After 
researching other day care centers, I discovered the reason for the awesomely long 
waiting list. O.S.U. day care (unlike most other schools) has a sliding fee- 
scale, a superior trained staff of teachers, and an excellent ratio of teachers to 
children. Today there are over 400 people on the waiting lists, competing for 207 
positions. Title XX funds are equally in demand; this fall there are 20 
preschoolers eligible for 'non-existent* Title XX funds* 

My son got a place in fall of 1982, and as I said, the Title XX funds were 
available. At that time, I petitioned to be re-admitted as an English major in 
the Arts & Sciences College and applied for Pell Grants. This time, I was ready 
for college. O.S.U. wasn't a place where everyone fit in except me. The compe- 
tition and sheer size of the student body no longer scared me. I had a supportive 
family, an accommodating job, and most importantly, reliable, reasonably priced, 
quality, convenient child care. My husband and I were both able to work and go to 
school. 

Upon re-entry to O.S.U., I became aware of how "lucky" I was to have such a 
good child care situation. Most student parents who had partners had sacrificed 
schooling, (or their partners had), to take cere of the children. Many were wait- 
ing to get into O.S.U. day care, and for Title XX funds. 

I graduated and am now applying and interviewing for entry-level University 
Civil Service positions, starting at $13,000-$15,000 a year. My long cerm goals 
include furthering my education in law school. My husband graduated in 1983 with 
a Bachelor of Science in Accounting. He is now employed by Wendy's International 
in operations. He is slowly and surely working his way up the corporate ladder of 
success. 

I was an English major, and now, in closing, I find it difficult to express 
my utter gratitude, appreciation, and admiration for the O.S.U. Child Care Program 
and the Title XX program. 

Title XX is a vital program, beneficial to both students and the taxpayers at 
large. A living example of this "give and take" relationship is the mother of one 
of my son's classmates. Mary Curtner was eligible for and used Title XX funds for 
approximately three years, while she completed her degree in Computer Science 
Information. Considering that people in her area begin entry-level jobs at 
$17,000 - $23,000-a-year jobs, many will have paid in five years about four times 
the amount of money that she used for child care, in state and federal taxes. 
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This program, and others like this, enable intelligent, poor parents to set 

Stle Xx"ro«aL*'lt ^'n'^i'"'""" P/o<i"ctive, tax-paying solid citizens. fhe 
Title XX Program at O.S.U. also provides quality child care and a learning exoeri- 
w!ufe'nf ti'''" "O'^l^/study students. I am here today as a degree'd pLson 
because of these programs. Title XX contributed co my education as much as the 

llllJ! ^""^ ^'^'^ ^oors that are TarelV 

cracked open to me as a college graduate would be slammed and locked. Title XX 

Thank you for your sincere concern and attention to these important issues. 
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Chronological List of Conferences When Articles Ifere First Presented 

•al of the topics are repeated yearly because of demand for the information) 



1970 to 1976 

u 1^ The conferences of the Robert F. Kennedy Council for Campus Child Care were 
held in Washington, D.C. 

January 2>30, 1976, Vashlngtoii, D.C. 

Rae Burrell, Chairwoman 

Help For Campus Child Care "In kind can be better than 
cash!- Claudia Dotson 

1977, Ihilyerslty of Vlscoiislii-ifilwaukee 

The name was changed to National Council for Campus Child Care and this was 
the first conference held away from Washington, D.C. 

Hosted by the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Day Care Center, Pamla 
Boulton, Conference Chairperson. 

March 8-11, 1978, San Francisco, California 

Rae Burrell, Chairwoman 

How to Start A Campus Child Care Center- Judith B. 
Fountain & Pamla Boulton 

April 23-24, 1979, Pensacoia, Florida 

Hosted by University of West Florida, Virginia Christiensen, Conference 
Chairperson. 

Have You Looked Under Every Rock?— luuiji-Source Finding 
for Child Care Programs- Harriet A. Alger & Judith B. 
Fountain 

Strategies to Support Flexible Scheduled Centers- Carol 
R. Keyes 

The Frustrations of Administrators in Child Care- Joan 
It. Reiber 

April 9-11, 1980, The Ohio State University, Coltuibus Ohio 

Hosted by Office of Continuing Education, The O.S.U. Child Care Program, and 
Cleveland State University. ^ ' 

Judith Fountain, Director of the O.S.U. Child Care Program, Conference Chair- 
person. 

A Comprehensive Model for Campus Child Care- Mary Ellen 
Atwood, Violet E. Tomi & Jean Williams 

How Campus Child Care Centers Can Help Student Parents 
Cope- S. Laverne Wilson 
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^rll 3» 1981 » Albuqiuecque, New Mexico 

Hosted by the University of New Mexico Child Care Program and Division of 
Continuing Education Bureau of Conferences and Workshops. George O^Neil, Confer- 
ence Chairperson* 

The Bottom Line: Maximizing Campus Child Care Center 
Resources and Quality- Judy Herr & Karen Zimmerman 

Survival on Campus- Carol R. Keyes 

Bringing Students From Textbooks to Tots- by Carolyn 
Rybicki & Carolyn Thomas 

^ril 14-16» 1982» Greenvale, Long Island 

Hosted by Long Island Univfrsity, C.W. Post Center, Greenvale New York, 
Phyllis Povell, Ph.D. Conference Chairperson. 

April 6-8» 1983» Southern Illinois at Edwardsville 

We became incorporated as the National Coalition for Campus Child Csu..^ Inc. 
Hosted by Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, S. Laverne W/.lson, 
Director of S.I.U. Day Care Center, Conference Chairperson. 

March 14» 1984» Seattle Vashii^ton 

Getting Better At What We Do . (At this conference we started co develop 
themes). 

Hosted by The Student Child Care and Early Learning Center of/and Bellevue 
Community College. Maureen Thompson, Director of Student Child Care and Early 
Learning Center Conference Chairperson. 

The Relationship Between the Level of Morale and Insti- 
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Gulley, Jan Cooper Taylor & Linda J. Corder 
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Co- investigation with Infants on Campus- Annette Axtmann 
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Care Centers- Violet E. Tomi, Mary Ellen Atwood & Jean 
R. Williams 
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Child Care At Yale: A Network of Model Approaches- 
Nancy Close, Carla Horwitz, Mary-Ellen McGuire Schwartz, 
Judy Silverman & Barbara Klein 

Cooperative Child Care At Stanford- Dorothea K. Almond & 
Phyllis H, Craig 

Campus Child Care Centers: Least Restrictive By Nature 
Ruth £• Cook 



Using a Personal Computer As An Administrative Assistant 
- Marie S, Evans 

Working Together: Administrators and The Campus Child 
Care Director- Mary Ellen Bacon Ellsworth & Joyce 
Leonard 

Noveaber, 1986, Washington, D.C. 

NAEYC NCCCC Half Day Session 

Critical Issues in Campus Child Care- Phyllis Povell 
Campus Child Care Program Models- Jane Thomas 

March 18-21, }9B7, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Responding to Today ^s Demands and Tomorrow's Needs 

Host: Children's Center of Tulane University, Patricia Schindler, Ed,D, 
Director of the Children's Center, Conference Chairperson, 

Integrating Child Care and Early Education- Douglas R, 
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Meeting the Challenges- Harriet A. Alger 

A Profile of Campus Child Care Centers- Judy Herr, Karen 
Zimmerman & Peg Saienga 

Status of Campus Child Care: Illinois, 1986- I^nda J, 
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Child Care on the University of California Campus with 
Special Focus on the University of California at Davis's 
Privately Operated Center- Ellen G, White & Kay Jeanne 
Stockman 

What's New in Child Care Programs at the University of 
Wisconsin- Madison?-- Mary K. Rouse & Connie Lea Wilson 

Child Care Vendor Program- Stephanie Fanjul & Joan 
Sanoff 
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Computers In Early Childhood University Programs: Meet- 
ing the Needs of Nursery School Staff and Children, and 
University Students and Faculty- M. Susan Burns, Jan 
Trlbble & Sarlta Ganltsky 

Conference Communications with Student Teachers- 
Georglanna Cornelius 

Participatory Programming for a Campus Child Development 
Facility- Henry Sanoff & Joan Sanoff 

Combining Resources Through a Child Care Consortium- 
Robert Doan & Jeannle Kaufman 

Organizing and Setting Up A Campus Child Development 
Center- Sue Shlrah & Thomas W. Hewitt 

Creating Something From Nothing: The Struggle to Create 
a University Child Care Center Without University Finan- 
cial Support- Phyllis H. Raabe & Alma Young 

Fund Raising As a Function of An Advisory Board- Alan 
Davis & Patricia Schlndler 

The Campus Child Care Student Connection: Supervising 
and Training the Next Generation: Linda Lattlmer 

Developing a Comprehensive Child Sexual Abuse Prevention 
Program At A Campus Child Care System- Elizabeth Phyfe 
Perkins with Michael Denney 

P.L. 99-457: A Challenge for Campus Child Care- Ruth 
E. Cook 

Harch 13-15, 1988, Honterey Callfoniia 

The eigi«teenth annual conference to be held at Asllomar Conference Center. 
Ruth E. Cook, Ph.D., of Santa Clara University, Conference Chairperson 
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We Would Appreciate Tour Opinion 



Please rate this collection in the following areas: 



Better 

Superior Than Most Average Poor 



Readability 
Organization 
Topic Selection 
Usefulness 



What did you find to be most helpful in this collection? 



What suggestions do you have for improvement of the next collection? 



Would you be interested in contributing to the next collection? 
What topics would you like to see covered in the next collection? 



Will you purchase a second collection? 
General comments : 



Name (optional): 
Title: 

Name of campus center (optional): 

Please list other interested individuals who might like to purchase this 
collection. 
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NAliOH&L COALITION FOR CAMPUS CHILD CARE, INC. 
Meabershlp Fom 



Name 

Last First College or University 

Work Address 

Telephone (Work) (Home) 

Have you attended the organization's previous conferences? 
Please list locations. 



M embership 

Individual $20 
Organizational $50 
Student $10 

Make checks payable to: National Coalition for Campus Child Care, Inc» 

Send check to: Phyllis Povell, Ph.D., Treasurer 

L.I.U. C.W. Post Campus 
School of Education 
Brookville, New York 11548 

About Your College or University (check all that apply) 



Community College Public 

Vocational Private^ 

2 Year Urban 

4 Year Suburban 

Size of Campus Rural 



About Your Child Care Center 
// of F.T.E. slots available 
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Check all the following that apply 

Full-time ^lay care 1/2 day preschool 

Flex time day care Laboratory school 

Night time care^ Kindergarten Program_ 

School age day care Infant care 

Is enrollment limited to colle^^e students and staff? 
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